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Tp  we  except  Bacon,  there  is  no  greater  name  connected  with 
the  revival  of  philosophy  than  that  of  Descartes;  some 
would,  perhaps,  murmur  even  at  this  exception.  But,  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  other ;  and,  as  has  been  justly  said,  the  two, 
directly  or  indirectly,  almost  ‘  divide  the  philosophical  history  of 
*  the  seventeenth  century  between  them.’*  To  these  men, 
more  than  to  any  other,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  demolition 
of  venerable  error — the  emancipation  from  ancient  prejudices — 
the  breaking-up  of  those  stereotyped  forms  of  thought  in  which 
philosophy  had  so  long  been  cast,  and  which,  while  it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  them,  rendered  all  progress  impossible.  Both  originated 
new  ‘  Methods,’  which,  however  unequal  in  their  influence  on 


•  Speaking  of  the  philosophy  of  this  century,  M.  Cousin  says, 
‘  Deux  hommes  I’ouvrent  et  la  constituent,  Bacon  et  Descartes.* 
(  Cour  de  Philosophie.) 
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the  progress  of  science,  have  contributed  immensely  to  stimulate  *• 

the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
direction  of  that  activity. 

The  chief  glory  of  Descartes  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
positive  additions  he  made  to  human  knowledge, — the  fragments 
of  truth  which,  tested  by  time,  still  remain  undissolved  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  general  system ;  nor  even  in  his  ‘  Method,’  if 
we  mean  by  that  a  system  of  rules  for  the  prosecution  of  all 
science  ;  but  in  the  vast  influence  he  exerted  in  the  origination 
and  development  of  modem  philosophy  *,  and  indirectly  on  all  its 
subsequent  history  ;  in  the  important  degree  in  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
authority ;  in  the  effects  of  his  method  as  applied  to  one  branch 
of  science,  that  of  the  mind,  in  which  he  justly  earned  the  title 
confen’ed  upon  him  by  Stewart ;  and  in  the  perpetual  corrective 
reaction,  supplied  in  the  tendencies  of  his  philosophy,  to  the 
excesses  of  the  sensational  schools.  The  enormous  space  he 
occupies  in  the  annals  of  subsequent  speculation  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  fact  (almost  literally  trae)  stated  by  M.  Cousin, 
that  from  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  ‘Meditations’  (1637) 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  no  philosophical  work  of  any  mark 
appeared  that  was  not  for  Descartes  or  against  him,  or  at  least 
about  him.  Nor,  lastly,  amongst  his  merits,  must  we  forget  the 
beneficial  influence  he  has  exerted  as  a  most  robust  thinker  and 
a  most  admirable  writer.  This,  after  all,  constitutes  not  the  least 
of  his  claims  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  it  is  one  he  will 
never  cease  to  possess.  Since,  probably,  the  most  signal  benefit 
conferred  by  metaphysics,  is  the  tonic  influence  they  exert 
in  the  discipline  and  development  of  the  mind, —  as  a  strenuous 
gymnastic  for  the  faculties,  an  important  instrument  of  educa¬ 
tion,  —  the  value  of  philosophical  writings  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound)  is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  truth  they 
embody.  There  are  authors  who,  in  spite  of  some  enormous 
errors  (supposing  those  errors  to  be  either  morally  innocuous, 
or  completely  exploded,)  are  so  imbued  with  vigorous  thought, 
and  distinguished  by  such  mastery  of  expression,  that  they  will 
do  more  to  stimulate  and  invigorate  the  young  than  writings 
which  attain  a  far  nearer  approximation  to  uniform  truth,  but 
which  are  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  vis  vivida  of  genius. 

Among  these  will  ever  be  reckoned  Descartes ;  and  the  same 

*  He  was  born  in  the  year  1596  and  died  in  1650 ;  he  therefore 
lived  at  the  critical  period  when  the  ancient  philosophy  was  dying 
and  the  modern  not  yet  born.  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  made  for 
the  age,  and  the  age  for  them. 
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may  be  said  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Bacon.  But  though  the 
chief  glories  of  Descartes  consist  in  the  points  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  it  must  not  be  considered  that  his  actual  contributions 
to  human  science  were  inconsiderable.  He  has  certainly  done 
more  as  a  pioneer  than  as  an  architect,  but  still  not  a  little  even 
in  the  latter  capacity;  something  in  optics,  and  far  more  in 
pure  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  Let  us  not  forget  that, 
though  the  majority  of  his  physical  speculations  lie,  and  have 
long  lain,  in  utter  ruin,  he  has  immortalised  himself  as  the 
founder  of  Algebraical  Geometry.*  He  has  also  exhibited  his 
power  and  originality  as  a  mental  analyst  by  many  acute 
observations  on  our  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  especially  in 
so  clearly  discerning  that  the  sole  organon  of  all  mental  science 
consisted  in  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the  facts  of  consciousness. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  offer  some  observations 
on  the  principal  features  of  Descartes’  character,  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  his  philosophy  as  a  system,  and,  lastly,  on  some  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  that  system  itself. 

Never  was  the  philosophic  temperament  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  Descartes,  —  scarcely  ever  so  strongly.  Though  he 
played  many  parts  in  life,  —  was  a  traveller,  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
the  world,  —  he  never  really  appeared  but  in  one  character, 
that  of  a  philosopher ;  the  dress  was  changed,  but,  let  it  be 
what  it  would,  the  persona  was  the  same.  That  intense  tendency 
to  abstract  thought,  which  procured  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
the  name  of  *  The  Young  Philosopher,’  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  him.  Thus,  though  he  spent  his  days  in  a  far  greater 
variety  of  scenes  than  usually  vary  the  lot  of  a  philosopher,  and 
indulged  prodigiously  in  locomotion,  we  know  comparatively 
little  about  him,  except  as  disclosed  in  that  history  of  his 
thoughts,  which  is  supplied  in  his  own  writings  ; — his  life  was 
a  Meditation. 

Even  amidst  the  bustle  of  a  camp  in  the  time  of  war,  or 
the  ennui  and  dissipation  of  a  soldier’s  life  in  peace,  he  was 
silently  excogitating  his  philosophy.  Like  many  other  military 
men  of  that  fighting  age  (who,  however,  were  no  philosophers), 
he  seems  to  have  been  rather  too  philosophically  indifterent 


•  Whatever  the  light  he  may  have  derived  from  the  notable  im¬ 
provements  in  algebra  effected  by  Vieta  and  Harriott,  still  that  which 
peculiarly  constitutes  the  step  in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geo¬ 
metry — the  method  of  co-ordinates  and  the  expression  of  curves  by 
its  means,  is  incontestably  his  own.  The  subject  of  his  imputed 
plagiarisms  we  shall  brieily  touch  hereafter. 
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with  whom  or  against  whom  he  bore  arms, — for  what  cause,  or 
whether  for  no  cause  at  all.  The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that 
he  was  no  soldier ;  he  was  simply  a  philosopher  somewhat  fan¬ 
tastically  arrayed  in  Diigald  Dalgetty’s  uniform. 

This  passion  for  philosophy  absolutely  possessed  him ;  every 
thing  else  was  *  stsile,  flat,  and  unprofitable,’  in  comparison. 
Having,  fortunately  for  himself,  a  competency,  he  could  abjure, 
and  he  seems  most  willingly  to  have  abjured,  not  only  all  the 
rewards  of  ordinary  ambition,  but  all  the  delights  of  society,  in 
pursuit  of  his  cherished  occupation.  How  strongly,  and  in  some 
respects  how  favourably,  contrasted  with  Bacon,  whom  nature 
equally  destined  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  whose  versatile  ambi¬ 
tion  also  made  him  almost  all  things  besides!  In  order  to 
meditate  securely  the  great  themes  of  his  philosophy,  Descartes, 
on  one  occasion,  secluded  himself  for  a  long  period  so  com¬ 
pletely  from  all  the  world,  that  his  friends  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  him ;  and  on  several  other  occasions  (as  he  himself 
records)  he  assiduously  concealed  his  precise  *  whereabouts,’  that 
his  correspondents  might  not  know  where  to  address  him.  His 
chief  reason  for  exiling  himself  to  Holland  for  so  many  years 
was,  that  he  might  pursue  in  comparative  solitude,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  freedom,  his  task  of  life-long  abstrac¬ 
tion.* 

To  judge  of  him  from  one  particular  trait,  many  men  would 
think  him  very  lazy  and  self-indulgent ;  —  he  used  to  lie  very 
long  in  bed !  But  these  hours  were  often  spent  in  intense 
meditation ;  .as  he  himself  tell  us,  he  found  his  imagination  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  that  luxurious  condition.  Father  Charlet, 
rector  of  the  college  at  La  Fleche  (so  says  one  of  his  biograj)hers), 
had  conceded  to  Descartes,  amongst  other  privileges,  that  of  lying 
long  in  bed,  ‘  as  well  for  reasons  connected  with  health,  as  that 
‘  he  observed  in  him  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  meditation.’ 
Discerning  instructor  of  youth !  It  was  a  privilege  which  the 
philosopher  took  care  to  enjoy  all  his  life ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  confessions  of  many  other  great  men  besides  Descartes, — 
statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  —  we  may  be  justified  in  inferring 
that  the  couch,  with  its  still  midnight  hours  of  sleepless  musing, 
or  its  calm  morning  after  sleep,  has  inspired  as  many  brilliant 
and  powerful  thoughts,  as  it  may  have  quenched  in  that  sloth  to 
which  it  has  too  often  invited.  Only  let  none  of  our  young 
readers  straightway  imitate — with  the  affectation  too  customary 

*  He  has  recorded  his  grateful  sense  of  the  value  of  this  asylum  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Balzac.  (Epistol.,  Part  1.  No.  102.)  It  contains 
also  a  lively  description  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned. 
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in  other  cases —  one  of  the  questionable  traits  of  genius,  and 
imagine  that,  because  a  philosopher  may  profitably  lie  long  in 
bed,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  lie  very  long  in  bed  in  order  to  be  a 
philosopher. 

Though  a  large  portion  of  Descartes’  life  lacked  not  external 
variety,  his  biography,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  is,  in  fact, 
the  life  of  ‘  une  chose  pensante.’  Its  most  interesting  facts  — 
we  might  almost  say  all  its  essential  facts — are  given  by  him¬ 
self  in  his  letters,  and  in  those  charming  fragments  of  mental 
autobiography  which  are  scattered  over  his  ‘  Method  ’  and 
*  Meditations.’  With  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  former, 
which  give  the  key  to  his  whole  interior  history*,  more  clearly 
tlian  could  any  words  of  ours,  we  will  here  present  the  reader:  — 

‘  I  was  nurtured  to  letters  from  my  childhood  ;  and,  as  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  by  their  means  we  might  acquire  a  clear  and  certain 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful  in  life,  I  had  an  extreme  desire  to 
attain  proficiency  therein.  But  as  soon  as  1  had  completed  all  that 
course  of  study,  at  the  termination  of  which  one  is  usually  admitted 
into  the  rank  of  the  “  learned,”  I  entirely  changed  my  opinion ;  for  T 
found  myself  embarrassed  with  so  many  doubts  and  errors,  that,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  I  had  derived  no  other  benefit  from  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  than  this — that  I  had  thoroughly  discovered  my  own  ignorance. 
And  yet  I  w'as  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Europe,  where 
I  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  learned  men,  if  such  there  were  in 
any  spot  on  earth.  I  had  learned  there  all  that  others  had  learned  ; 
nay,  not  contented  with  the  sciences  taught  us,  I  had  run  through  all 
the  books,  (treating  of  such  subjects  as  were  esteemed  the  most  curious 
and  rare),  which  had  by  chance  fallen  into  my  hands.  At  the  same 
time  I  knew  the  judgment  which  others  formed  of  me;  and  did  not 
see  that  they  esteemed  me  inferior  to  my  fellow-students,  although 
there  were  already  among  these  some  who  were  destined  to  fill  the 
places  of  our  instructors.  Lastly,  our  age  appeared  to  me  as  fiourish- 
ing  and  fertile  in  great  minds  as  any  which  had  preceded  it ;  all 
which  made  me  take  the  liberty  of  judging  of  all  other  men  by  my¬ 
self,  and  of  thinking  that  there  was  no  such  science  in  the  world,  as 
I  had  been  previously  led  to  hope.’ 


*  We  have  pleasure  in  pointing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
ably  executed  translation  of  the  ‘  Method,’  (pretaced  with  a  brief 
intro<luction),  the  title  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  this 
Article.  In  the  short  extracts  we  have  given,  we  have  used  our  own 
translation ;  not  because  we  thought  it  better  (unless  it  be  as 
somewhat  more  literal),  but  because  it  was  executed  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  requirements  ©f  this  Article,  long  before  the  publication 
in  question  appeared.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  proposes 
to  add  the  translation  of  the  ‘  Meditations  ’  to  that  of  the  ‘  Method  ;  ’ 
we  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  ‘  Objec- 
‘  tions  ’  and  ‘  iiteplies.’ 
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After  declaring  his  respect  for  various  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  the  languages,  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  mathe¬ 
matics,  theology,  and  at  tlie  same  time  his  dissatisfaction  with 
them  all  —  he  thus  speaks  of  philosophy. 

‘  Of  philosophy  I  shall  only  say,  that  seeing  it  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  most  powerful  minds  during  many  ages,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
no  single  thing  is  to  be  found  undisputed,  and  by  consequence, 
which  is  not  doubtful,  I  had  not  sufficient  presumption  to  hope  for 
better  success  than  others ;  and  that,  considering  how  many  different 
opinions  may  be  held  touching  one  and  the  same  thing,  all  main- 
tained  by  learned  men,  while  it  is  not  possible  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  true,  I  regarded  nearly  as  false  every  thing  which  was 

only  probable . For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  my  age  permitted 

me  to  escape  from  under  my  teachers,  I  quitted  entirely  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  and  resolving  to  seek  no  other  science  than  that  which 
might  be  found  in  myself,  or  rather,  in  the  great  book  of  the  world, 
I  employed  the  rest  of  my  youth  in  travel,  in  visiting  courts  and 
armies,  in  mingling  with  people  of  different  humours  and  conditions, 
in  collecting  a  varied  experience,  in  making  trial  of  myself  in  the 
situations  in  which  fortune  placed  me,  and  in  forming,  perpetually, 
such  judgments  on  what  occurred  as  might  be  of  advantage  to 

me . It  is  true  that  while  employed  only  in  considering  the 

manners  of  other  men,  I  scarcely  found  anything  of  which  I  felt 
certain,  and  observed  scarcely  less  diversity  than  I  had  before  re¬ 
marked  in  the  opinions  of  philosophers ;  so  that  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  I  drew  from  it  was,  that  seeing  many  things,  which,  however 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  they  may  seem  to  us,  are,  nevertheless, 
commonly  received  and  approved  by  other  great  nations,  I  learned 
not  to  think  too  positively  of  that  of  which  I  had  been  persuaded 
only  by  example  and  by  custom ;  and  thus  I  gradually  liberated  my¬ 
self  from  many  errors  which  have  sufficient  power  to  darken  our 
natural  light  and  incapacitate  us  from  listening  to  reason.  But  after 
I  had  employed  some  years  in  thus  studying  the  book  of  the  world 
and  in  attempting  to  acquire  some  experience,  I  took  one  day  a 
resolution  of  studying  myself  and  of  employing  all  the  force  of  my 
mind  in  determining  those  paths  I  ought  to  follow  ;  which  succeed^ 
much  better,  it  appears  to  me,  than  if  1  had  never  quitted  my  country 
or  my  books.’ 

We  have  here  indications  of  that  intensity  and  ardour  with 
which  Descartes  pursued  his  philosophical  vocation.  It  must 
be  added  in  justice,  that  it  was  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  truth 
which  thus  animated  him.  It  was  not  the  stimulus  or  the 
pleasure  of  intense  thought, — not  the  luxury  (for  such  it  is 
to  minds  like  his)  of  conscious  activity  of  intellect, — still  less 
the  vanity  of  intellectual  distinction  which  thus  possessed  him ; 
he  evidently  sighed,  thirsted,  panted  for  scientific  and  philo¬ 
sophic  truth  amidst  those  doubts  and  j)erplexitie8  in  which  a 
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rctrogipect  of  all  previous  speculation  and  liis  own  profound  medi¬ 
tations  had  involved  him.  Curious  enough,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  history  this  desire  was  so  fervent,  that  it  transiently 
wrought  in  him  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  a  more  vulgar 
enthusiasm,  and  made  his  reason  the  dupe  of  his  imagination. 
Thus  he  himself  tells  us,  that  on  one  occasion  (after  prolonged 
meditation  in  absolute  solitude — a  tolerably  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon)  he  had  three  dreams,  of  so  singular  a 
character,  that  he  could  hardly  avoid  accepting  them  as  an 
omen  of  success  sent  him  from  above !  They  occurred  rather 
suspiciously,  it  is  true,  on  a  merry  evening —  St.  Martin’s  Eve; 
but  he  gravely  assures  us  that  he  went  to  bed  perfectly  sober. 
In  the  ordinary  sense  he  no  doubt  was  ;  but,  as  he  tells  us  that 
he  retired  to  rest  in  a  rapture  of  hope  at  the  first  glimpses  of  the 

*  wonderful  philosophy  ’  he  was  meditating,  he  was,  no  question, 
intellectually  as  tipsy  as  ever  nitrous  oxide  could  have  made 
him.  Not  only  was  he  willing  to  accept  an  omen  of  success 
from  these  three  dreams,  but  he  superstitiously  vowed  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto,  if  she  would 
but  graciously  smile  upon  his  efforts  I  ‘  Philosophy,’  a  malicious 
wit  might  say,  ‘  has  often  had  its  dreams,  and  at  those  we  do 

*  not  wonder;  but  who  could  have  suspected  it  of  being  so 

*  devout?’ 

It  is  also  affirmed  by  his  biographers,  that  when  a  youth  in 
Germany  he  sought  to  gain  an  introduction  to  the  Kosicrusians, 
half  hoping  that  they  were  as  profound  as  they  professed  to  be. 
He  was  even  in  some  danger  from  ‘  evil  tongues,’  on  account  of 
his  imputed  intimacy  with  these  illuminati.  But  he  assured  his 
friends,  that  when  sought  they  had  been  true  to  tlieir  character, 
and  had  remained  invisible. 

Descartes’  intense  thirst  for  philosophic  truth  is  also  manifested 
in  the  patience  with  which  he  listened  to  objections  to  any  part 
of  his  system,  come  from  what  quarter  they  might,  and  the 
strenuousness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  meet  them.  His 
formal  commission  to  Father  Mersenne  and  others  to  obtain  the 
remarks  and  criticisms  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe  on 
the  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  ‘  Meditations,’  is  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  him.  These  ample  ‘  Objections,’  and  equally  volu¬ 
minous  ‘  Replies,’  fill  considerably  more  than  one  volume  out 
of  the  eleven,  of  which  M.  Cousin’s  edition  of  the  entire  works 
consists.  But  the  same  traits  of  character  appear  as  strikingly 
in  his  letters. 

Any  applications  for  information  from  any  person,  introduced 
or  not,  seem  to  have  met  with  a  courteous  reception,  and  an  en¬ 
deavour,  at  least,  to  satisfy  the  querist.  His  correspondence. 
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in  this  point  of  view,  places  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  philo¬ 
sopher  in  a  very  amiable  light.  He  maintains  an  almost  uni¬ 
form  urbanity  and  dignity  even  when  assailed  with  unworthy 
reproaches.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulges  in  a  quiet  contempt 
of  his  opponents,  and  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  unworthy  arrogance ; 
but  there  is  at  least  none  of  the  insolent  scurrility  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  age.  Only  on  one  occasion  do  we  recollect  his  dig¬ 
nity  utterly  failing  him,  and  even  then  he  contents  himself  with 
a  transient  sarcasm.* 

But  nothing  proves  more  strongly  Descartes’  intense  yearn¬ 
ing  for  scientific  truth  —  his  desire  for  something /losjftY'e — than 
that  very  scepticism  (of  which  more  hereafter)  in  which  his  phi- 
loso[)hy  originates.  The  reason  of  the  initial  ‘  doubt  ’  itself, — the 
impatience  with  which  he  endured  it,  and  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  fill  the  void, — prove  clearly  enough  that 
the  mind  of  Descartes  was  anything  but  that  of  a  sceptic.  The 
doubt  itself  was  avowedly  only  a  preliminary  to  establishing  a 
system  of  certainty,  and  was  dictated  by  the  hope  of  it.  When 
we  consider  how  brief  that  interval  of  scepticism  was ;  its  pro¬ 
visional  character,  even  while  it  lasted ;  the  temporary'  apparatus 
of  quasi  convictions,  which  were  to  supply  the  convictions  thus 
nominally  displaced;  how  raj)ldly  the  several  deductions  from 
the  first  and  only  unanswerable  proposition, — *Je  pense,  done 
‘je  suis,’ — conveniently  follow  one  another;  how  increasingly 
precarious  to  the  generality  of  minds  are  the  successive  links  of 
the  chain ;  how  accelerated  the  speed  with  which  he  advances 
from  one  dogma  to  another,  and  that  too  precisely  as  the  con¬ 
clusions  themselves  become  more  doubtful,  and  the  matter  of 
investigation  more  difficult,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  true  character 
of  Descartes’  mind ;  that,  in  reality,  it  was  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  dogmatism  than  to  scepticism.  He  who  had  resolved 
to  doubt  of  every  thing  except  his  own  existence, — even  of  his 
own  body  and  its  members,  of  all  material  objects,  and  of  every 
other  being  but  himself,  —  ended  in  implicitly  receiving,  by  logical 
deductions  of  the  most  attenuated  character,  a  series  of  most 
arbitrary  and  gratuitous  assumptions  in  every  department  of 
philosophy.  His  theory  of ‘vortices’;  the  notion  that  the  essence 
of  matter  is  extension,  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  universal 
plenum ;  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  is  unquestionably  the 
conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  for  which  his  reasons  are  most  exqui¬ 
site  ;  that  animals  are  destitute  of  all  intelligence,  and  mere 

•  ‘Non  est  quod  mittas  easterns  ejus  epistolas;  habemus  enim  hie 
satis  ebartSR  ad  postremum  usum ;  ejus  vero  litene  ad  boe  unum  usui 
esse  possunt.’  {Epist.  pars  II.  p.  214.) 
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automata ;  that,  had  God  so  pleased,  two  and  two  might  not 
have  made  four,  and  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  have  been 
not  equal  to  two  right  angles,  sufficiently  prove  that  with  him 
to  believe  was  still  more  easy  than  to  doubt.*  Well  might 
D’Alembert  (as  cited  by  Stewart)  say,  that  he  ‘  began  by  believ- 
‘  ing  nothing,  and  ended  with  believing  every  thing.’ f  He 
took  revenge  for  his  transient  fit  of  scepticism  by  a  subsequent 
most  voracious  dogmatism.  In  the  former  condition  he  was  like 
a  great  boa  constrictor  in  a  state  of  inanition  ;  —  his  throat  looks 
as  if  it  could  swallow  nothing ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  begin  to 
eat,  than  down  go  stags  and  goats, — horns  and  all ! ' 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  however,  than  that  he  was  truly 
animated,  both  during  his  too  doubtful  ‘  doubts  ’  and  amidst  all 
his  sincere  presumptions,  by  a  most  cordial  and  consuming 
thirst  for  truth.  It  was  the  wish,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
prosecuted,  to  lay  a  more  solid  foundation  of  opinions  that  led 
him  to  his  transient  scepticism;  he  felt  nothing  of  what  the 
genuine  sceptic  ever  feels,  —  a  love  of  doubt  itself, — a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  ‘  nothing  true.' 

We  heartily  wish  it  could  be  added  that  Descartes’  evidently 
intense  desire  of  philosophic  truth  for  himself  was  accompanied 
by  an  eiiual  courage  and  frankness  in  proclaiming  it  to  the 
■world.  But  we  fear  it  must  be  said  that  his  moral  greatness 
was  somewhat  behind  his  intellectual.  He  was  deficient  in 
magnanimity.  Not  only  was  there  a  little  envy  and  jealousy  of 
the  fame  of  others,  and  now  and  then  a  little  confusion  as  to 
the  *  meum’  and  ‘  tuum’  in  asserting  his  claims  to  inventions 


•  The  reader  may  see  in  how  concise  a  manner  he  disposes  of  some  of 
the  greatest  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  one  single  letter.  (Part  I.p.  100.) 

*  Responsio  ad  quatuor  quaestiones.  1.  De  causa  caloris  in  animalibus. 

‘  2.  De  causa  febris,  ej usque  horrore.  3.  De  spiritibus  animalibus. 

*  4.  De  causa  somni.’  On  the  last  lie  observes  that  he  thinks  sleep  is 
occasioned  by  a  less  active  flow  of  ‘  animal  spirits  ’  into  the  brain,  so 
as  to  fail  to  fill  all  its  ‘pores’;  just  as  we  see  the  sails  of  a  ship 
collapse  when  the  wind  falls.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  he  closes 
by  expressing  a  fear  lest  the  tediousness  of  his  letter  should  occasion 
sleep  rather  than  account  fur  it ;  though,  as  he  is  writing  ‘  ad  mag- 

*  natem  quendam,’  he  winds  up  like  a  courtier,  by  saying  ‘that  he  can 
‘  never  feel  sleepy  when  he  hopes  he  can  do  anything  to  gratify  his 

*  Excellency.’ 

t  D’Alembert  does  in  effect  say  this ;  yet  it  must  in  fairness  be 
added  that  the  tone  of  the  sentence,  ‘  S’il  a  fini  par  croire  tout  expli- 
‘  quer,  il  a  du  moins  commence  par  douter  de  tout,’  is  apologetic, 
and  occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  apology.  So  much  depends  on  exact 
quotation. 
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and  discoveries  (as  seen  in  the  cases  of  Snellius  and  Pascal) ;  but 
there  ^Avas,  and  that  throughout  all  his  life,  a  dread  of  authority 
and  a  professed  deference  to  its  decisions  amounting  to  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
the  independence  of  intellectual  authoi'ity  which  is  characteristic 
of  his  philosophy,  and  for  which  it  is  now  so  highly  eulogised, 
and  the  obsequiousness  of  Its  author.  He  was  at  once  the  most 
audacious  and  the  most  timid  of  innovators.  Like  the  ostrich, 
he  deposited  his  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  left  it  to  the  sun  to  hatch 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  absolute  than  his  declaration  of 
submission  -to  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  in  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  his  ‘  Principia’; — ‘Nihil  affirmo;  sed  haec  omnia 

‘  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  auctorltati . submitto.’  A  similar 

deprecatory  tone  is  found  in  his  ‘  Meditations,’  and  in  many 
passages  of  his  letters ;  often  even  an  unworthy  alacrity  in 
adopting  any  alterations  or  verbal  compromises  which  may 
satisfy  the  criticism  of  bigotry. 

Early  taught  caution  by  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  he  sup¬ 
pressed,  for  a  while,  his  system  of  the  world ;  and  when  he  did 
publish  his  physics,  temporised  on  the  subject  of  the  Copernican 
theory  with  even  a  ludicrous  vacillation  :  he  was  determined  that 
the  earth  should  move,  and  equally  determined  that  it  should 
stand  still ;  it  was  to  move  to  please  himself,  and  it  was  to  stand 
still  to  please  the  Church  !  Hence,  also,  his  continual  assertion 
of  his  purely  hypothetical  solutions  of  phenomena,  when  he  evi¬ 
dently  believes  them  the  ti*ue  ones.  In  short,  he  did  as  all  men 
in  the  same  predicament  are  apt  to  do ;  practised  the  customary 
arts  of  ‘  reserve  in  the  communication  of  knowledge,’  whether 
‘  religious’,  or  ‘  philosophical’ ;  used  venerable  and  familiar  terms 
with  an  esoteric  meaning ;  availed  himself  of  little  artifices  of 
verbal  conjuration,  and  affirmed  in  the  letter  what  he  denied  in 
the  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the  prudential  di¬ 
rections  to  Regius,  who  had  embraced  Cartesian  principles,  and 
felt  inclined,  as  Descartes  thought,  to  hazard  a  too  violent 
opposition  to  the  venerable  errors  of  the  older  philosophy  *  ;  nor 

*  ‘  Vellem  etiam  quam  maxime,  ut  nullas  unquam  novas  opiniones 
proponeres,  sed  antiquis  omnibus  nomine  tenus  retentis,  novas  tantum 
rationes  afferres  ;  quod  nemo  posset  reprehendere ;  et  qui  tuas  rationes 
recte  caperent,  sponte  iis  ea  quae  velles  intelligi  concluderent ;  ut  de 
ipsis  formis  substantialibus,  et  qualitatibus  realibus,  quid  opus  tibi 
fuit  eas  palam  rejicere  ?  nunquid  meministi  me  in  meteoris  editionis 
gallicae  expressissimis  verbis  monuisse  ipsas  nullomodo  a  me  rejici, 
aut  negari,  sed  tantummodo  non  requiri  ad  rationes  meas  ex- 
plicandas  ?  ’ 
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is  it  possible  to  read,  without  a  smile,  perhaps  it  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  without  one,  his  submissive  letter  to  the  Sorbonne  (prefixed 
to  the  ‘  Meditations’),  in  which  he  begs  their  patronage  of  a 
philosophy  which,  if  fairly  followed  out,  .must  blow  them  into 
the  air.  It  is  as  though  he  had  begged  their  kind  acceptance 
of  a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder,  with  a  lighted  match  already 
attached  to  it 

Something,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  pardoned  to  his  extreme  love 
of  quiet — the  jealousy  with  which  he  regarded  whatever  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  in  upon  that  *  otium  et  tranquillitas,’  for  which  he 
sought  Holland,  and  of  which  he  makes  such  frequent  mention 
in  his  letters.  But  this  cannot  excuse  his  comparative  apathy 
as  to  the  progress  of  what  he  deemed  truth,  and  still  less  his 
unmanly  suppression  or  compromise  of  it  when  distasteful  to 
those  in  authority.  He  never  seems  to  have  got  over  the  panic 
caused  by  the  persecution  of  Galileo. 

It  is  true  that  the  persecutions  which  prompt  unworthy 
and  pusillanimous  subterfuges  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  are 
infinitely  more  odious  than  the  subterfuges  themselves.  Still 
it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  while  almost  any  religion, 
however  false,  can  animate  multitudes  of  its  votaries  with  in¬ 
flexible  courage,  to  suffer  for  it  —  even  to  die  for  it,  —  scarcely 
any  philosophy,  however  true,  will  inspire  an  equal  enthusiasm. 
The  apparent  paradox,  however,  is  easily  explained;  religion 
enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  human  heart,  and  takes  far 
stronger  hold  of  its  affections  than  philosophy  ever  did,  will,  or 
can ;  so  that  even  religious  error  has  usually  more  power  to 
move  human  nature  than  philosophical  truth.  Hence,  also,  we 
may  see  the  extreme  folly  of  that  conflict  in  which  a  false 
philosophy  sometimes  ventures  to  engage  with  religion,  which 
it  tauntingly  pledges  itself  to  overthrow  and  explode!  Until 
philosophy  can  inspire  her  votaries  with  more  magnanimity, 
even  false  religions  would  have  little  to  fear  from  her  even  when 
true ;  how  much  less  has  true  religion  from  false  philosophy ! 
It  is  instructive,  to  reflect  that  while  the  menace  of  persecution 
had  power  to  make  Galileo  recant  what  he  knew  to  be  a  most 
certain  truth,  and  Descartes  to  refrain  from  expressing  it,  its 
fiercest  fury  has  often  been  expended  in  vain  on  the  votaries  of 
the  most  abject  superstition ;  simply  because,  superstition  as  it 
may  be,  it  can  do  what  philosophy  rarely  does — take  fast  hold  of 
man’s  conscience. 

Descartes’  knowledge  and  reading  were  extensive,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  far  less  so  than  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  — 
Bacon  for  example.  Yet  they  were  greater  than  he  cared  to 
show  ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  this  reserve  was  not  solely  the 
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effect  of  modesty.  The  benefits  which  he  derived  from  authors 
and  books  he  had  not  always  the  ingenuousness  to  acknowledge. 
It  is  true  indeed  that,  like  most  original  and  inventive  minds,  he 
took  greater  delight  in  meditation  than  in  acquisition :  in  think¬ 
ing  for  himself  than  in  learning  what  others  have  thought.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Descartes  was  unduly  anxious 
to  impress  the  world  with  the  idea  of  his  self-derived  intellectual 
wealth ;  a  trait  which  was  connected,  as  Leibnitz  has  repeatedly 
remarked,  with  a  niggardly  concession  or  even  envious  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  merits  of  others.  When  Pascal  made  his  cele¬ 
brated  experiment  in  relation  to  the  barometer,  Descartes  half 
insinuated  he  had  first  suggested  it ;  declared  he  had  long  medi¬ 
tated  it,  and  had  intended  to  institute  it. 

This  jealous  disposition  is  still  more  painfully  evident  in  the 
case  of  Smellius,  whose  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  constancy  of 
the  ratio  of  the  refractive  index  for  the  same  medium,  is  un¬ 
doubted  ;  Descartes  having  merely  substituted  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  for  a  less  convenient  measure 
of  those  angles.  Yet  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Descartes 
when  treating  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  positive  blot  on  his  me¬ 
mory.  The  high  honour  of  having  bridged  over  the  gulf  between 
Algebra  and  Geometry  must,  as  already  said,  be  conceded  to 
him;  yet,  whether  his  purely  algebraical  discoveries  were  not, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to  Harriott  remains  a  disputed  point. 
‘  The  charge,’  says  llallam,  ‘  of  plagiarism  from  Harriott  was 
‘  brought  against  Descartes  in  his  lifetime :  Roberval,  when  an 
‘  English  gentleman  showed  him  the  Artis  Analytica;  Praxis, 

*  exclaimed  eagerly,  “  II  I’a  vu  !  II  I’a  vu  !  ”  It  is  also  a  very  sus- 

*  picious  circumstance,  if  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  Descartes 

*  was  in  England  the  year  (1631)  that  Harriott’s  work  appeared. 

*  Carcavi,  a  friend  of  Roberval,  in  a  letter  to  Descartes  in  1649, 
‘  plainly  intimates  to  him  that  he  has  only  copied  Harriott  as  to 
‘  the  nature  of  equations.  (  CEuvres  des  Descartes^  vol.  x.  p.  373.) 
‘  To  this  accusation  Descartes  made  no  reply.’ 

When  charged  with  plagiarism,  he  so  frequently  affirmed 
ignorance  of  what  had  been  written  by  others,  that  it  could  not 
but  engender  suspicion.  Of  Vieta,  he  said  he  had  read  little  till 
after  he  had  completed  his  own  discoveries ;  of  Galileo’s  writings, 
he  hinted  much  the  same.  Descartes  was  happy  in  his  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  perhaps  happy  in  what  he  read ;  but  pre-eminently 
happy  in  what  he  did  not  read.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many, 
that  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  Bacon  is  indicated  in  his  compara¬ 
tive  silence  in  relation  to  his  great  contemporary ;  but  the  sus¬ 
picion  seems  to  us  unjust.  So  slight,  however,  are  his  references 
that  M.  Thomas,  in  his  ‘Eloge,’  insinuates,  on  some  unknown 
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authorities,  that  Descartes  had  never  perused  the  writings  of 
Bacon  ;  and  Stewart,  while  combating  the  improbability  of  the 
assertion,  himself  shows  that  either  he  had  not  read  the  Letters 
or  had  forgotten  Descartes’ mention  of  Bacon  in  them;  ‘a  soli¬ 
tary’  mention  of  him,  as  some  say :  but,  in  fact,  there  are  two 
references  at  least.  * 

Both  of  the  letters  containing  them  are  to  Father  Mersenne. 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  Descartes  was  acquainted  with  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Bacon,  and  in  neither  reference  does  there 
appear  anything  of  the  spirit  of  depreciation.  The  former  is,  in¬ 
deed,  complimentary.  In  reply  to  his  correspondent’s  wish  to  be 
told  ‘  modum  allquem  faciendi  experimenta  utilia,’  Descartes  says, 
— ‘  Ad  quod,  nihil  est  quod  dicam  post  Verulamium  qui  hac  de  re 

*  scripsit,  nisi,’  &c.  Still,  acquitting  him  of  all  jealousy  in  this 
instance,  and  further  acknowledging  that  the  vast  interval  be¬ 
tween  Bacon’s  system  and  his  own  (of  which  by  and  by) 
diminished  the  chances  of  frequent  references,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Descartes  could  not 
peruse  such  a  writer  as  Bacon  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  amplitude  of  his  stupendous  genius,  and  that  the  scanty 
and  meagre  references  to  him  are  inadequate  and  ungraceful 
expressions  of  admiration.  Something  more  ardent  would 
assuredly  have  broken  from  a  more  frank  and  genial  nature. 
How  nobly  cordial  is  the  tone  in  which  another  great  French 
philosopher,  D’Alembert,  speaks  of  Bacon.  ‘  When  one  con¬ 
siders,’  says  he,  ‘  the  sound  and  enlarged  views  of  this  great  man, 

*  the  multitude  of  the  objects  to  which  his  mind  was  turned  and 
‘  the  boldness  of  his  style,  which  unites  the  most  sublime  images 
‘  with  the  most  rigorous  precision,  one  is  disposed  to  regard  him 

*  as  the  greatest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  eloquent  of 

*  philosophers.’ 

As  Hallam  has  remarked,  it  is  a  formidable  list  of  plagiarisms 
with  which  Leibnitz  has  taxed  Descartes.  The  above  critic  has 
cited  a  part  of  the  passage.  The  whole  may  be  found  in 
Leibnitzii  Opera,  tom.  v.  pp.  393 — 394.  He  sums  up  the 
long  enumeration  with  the  somewhat  too  severe  remark, 
‘  Descartes,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  learned  men,  and 

*  as  is  but  too  evident  from  his  epistles,  was  an  immoderate 
‘  despiser  of  others,  and,  in  his  thirst  for  fame,  did  not  abstain 

*  from  artifices  w’hich  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  generous.’ 
But  it  is  an  ungrateful  subject,  and  we  care  not  to  dwell  on 
it.  In  Hallam t,  the  reader  will  find  a  characteristically  calm 


*  Epist.  tom.  ii.  Nos.  65.  67. 
t  Vol.  iii.  pp.  266 — 269. ;  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  16 — 20. 
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and  equitable  statement  of  the  imputed  delinquencies.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  too,  has  in  an  early  volume  of  this  Journal*  touched  on 
this  subject  in  that  comprehensive  spirit  of  humanity  which 
may  well  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  Melancthon  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  critics.  ‘  Descartes,’  says  he,  ‘  was  among  the  unreading 
‘  philosophers,  who  avoided  books,  lest  they  might  stand  between 
‘  them  and  nature.’  Nor  must’ we  in  justice  forget  that  when 
one  asked  Descartes,  while  pursuing  his  anatomical  studies, 
where  was  his  library  ?  the  philosopher  contented  himself  w’ith 
showing  the  querist  a  calf  under  dissection.  It  is  also  true, 
that  when  coincidences  were  pointed  out  between  himself  and 
others,  he  sometimes  frankly  acknowledged  them.  Thus  he 
says  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  ‘  I  am  particularly  obliged  to 

*  you  for  those  passages  of  Augustine,  which  serve  to  sustain 

*  my  opinions  by  his  authority.  Some  of  my  friends  have 
‘  point^  them  out  before,  and  I  exceedingly  rejoice  that  my 
‘  thoughts  should  coincide  with  those  of  so  pious  and  so  eminent 

*  a  man.  For  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  dispositions  of  those  who 

*  are  anxious  that  their  opinions  should  seem  new.'  Few  readers 
of  Descartes,  however,  will  agree  in  this  last  estimate  of  his 
character,  or  doubt  that  that  great  ethieal  text,  ‘  Know  thyself,’ 
might  still  have  been  profitable  pondered  by  him. 

The  style  of  Descartes  has  an  indescribable  charm ;  its  per¬ 
spicuity,  whether  he  wrote  in  French  or  Latin,  is  even  wonderful. 
His  mastery  of  his  native  language,  at  least  for  philosophical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  nettete  of  his  style  (the  more  remarkable  as  Pascal  had 
not  yet  fully  developed  the  resources  of  the  French  tongue  and 
consecrated  it  to  the  uses  of  literature  ),  render  his  compositions 
even  now  very  agreeable  reading.  But  the  great  charm,  un¬ 
questionably,  whether  of  his  Latin  or  his  French,  is  its  inimitable 
clearness;  and  that  is  the  effect  of. the  clearness  with  which  he 
usually  thought.  Not  that  we  can  deny  (paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem)  that  there  is,  as  w’as  the  case  wdth  Locke,  frequent 
unsteadiness  in  the  use  of  particular  terms  at  different  times, 
and  discrepant  statements  in  different  parts  of  his  waitings ;  and 
hence  the  disputes  as  to  what  was  his  precise  theory  of  ‘  innate 

*  ideas,’  as  well  as  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  This  oscillation 
seems  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  successive  efforts  to 
illustrate  and  explain  his  views,  he  sometimes  modified  them, 
without  always  having  the  magnanimity  to  say  so ;  in  part  to 
his  natural  anxiety  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  apparent 
interval  between  himself  and  his  various  critics  —  a  disposition 
which  often  carries  him  further  than  perfect  ingenuousness  will 
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warrant ;  and  in  part  to  that  more  deliberate  and  culpable  spirit 
of  compromise  which  his  timidity  dictated,  and  on  which  we 
have  already  animadverted.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  taking  any 
single  statement,  all  is  lucid ;  the  medium  of  expression  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  of  most  pure  transparency.  However  deep  down 
the  thoughts  may  lie,  the  reader  sees  them  as  at  the  bottom  of 
a  clear  stream.  However  abstract  the  subject,  there  is  none  of 
that  haze  and  vagueness  which  we  find  in  so  many  meta¬ 
physicians,  especially  of  modern  date;  and  which  continually 
compel  the  reader  to  doubt  whether  he  has  got  the  author’s 
meaning  or  not ;  or,  what  is  even  worse,  partially  to  superinduce, 
as  he  reads  on,  a  meaning  of  his  own  on  the  mysterious  symbols. 
This  last  process  soon  involves  the  mind  in  an  impenetrable 
cloud ;  it  being  impossible  to  compound  a  clear  sense  out  of  a 
book  to  which  we  contribute  only  a  half-meaning  of  our  own, 
and  the  author  scarcely  any  meaning  at  all.  One  meets  with 
no  obstacle  of  this  kind  in  Descartes ;  he  does  not  give  the  un¬ 
happy  reader  eggs  to  hatch,  or  rather,  egg-shaped  stones,  which 
the  wretch  is  to  sit  upon  in  hopes  of  successful  incubation.  We 
often  do  not  agree  with  him ;  we  often  doubt  whether  he  agrees 
with  himself;  but  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  we  at 
least  know  in  each  single  case  what  he  means.  However  fal¬ 
lacious  may  be  his  criterion  that  ‘  whatever  is  clearly  and  dis- 
‘  tinctly  conceived  must  be  true,’  it  is  evident  that  the  reflex 
operation  of  this  maxim  on  his  own  mind  —  the  constant  attempt 
to  attain  definiteness  of  conception — gave  correspondent  sharp¬ 
ness  of  outline  to  his  expression  ;  and  to  this,  conjoined  no  doubt 
with  the  eminently  mathematical  character  and  habits  of  his 
intellect,  must  we  attribute  the  admirable  lucidity  of  his  style. 
It  shows  us  what  can  be  done  even  for  the  development  of  the  most 
abstruse  thoughts ;  and  he  who  would  be  a  great  metaphysical 
writer  would  do  well  to  revolve  frequently  the  writings  of  Des¬ 
cartes.*  D’Alembert’s  description  of  the  highest  merit  of  philo- 


•  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  French  that  they  seem  fully  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  justice  to  the  writings  of  this — perhaps  the  greatest  of  their 
philosophers.  The  writings  of  Descartes  have  lately  inspired  or 
rather  recovered  a  vivid  interest,  partly  a  cause,  partly  an  etfect  of 
the  salutary  reaction  from  the  long  and  deplorable  ascendancy  of  the 
sensational  philosophy :  a  happy  omen !  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
some  of  his  most  important  works,  namely,  his  *  Method  ’  and  his 
‘  Meditations,’  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  A  neat  little  edition  of 
the  former,  with  a  biographical  preface,  was  published  in  1824,  and 
of  the  latter  in  1825.  Lately  has  appeared  a  cheap  but  handsome 
reprint  of  the  ‘Method’  and  the  ‘Meditations,’  together  with  the 
‘Objections’  and  ‘Reponses’  elicited  by  the  latter,  with  an  able  in- 
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sophical  style  exactly  applies  to  that  of  Descartes :  ‘  Le  premier 
‘  devoir  de  la  phllosopble  est  d’instruire,  et  ce  n’est  qu’en  In- 

*  strulsant  qu’elle  pent  plaire ;  son  eloquence  est  hi  precision.’ 

But  we  must  hasten  to  give  some  brief  account  of  the  corre¬ 
lation  and  concatenation  of  the  chief  principles  of  Descartes’ 
philosophical  system.  In  constructing  that  system  he  resolved, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  begin  absolutely  de  novo ;  and  not  merely 
to  doubt,  but  to  consider  pro  tempore  as  false,  every  thing  except 
that  of  which  It  w'as  not  possible  that  he  should  even  doubt 
whether  he  ever  could  doubt  —  namely,  his  own  consciousness. 
Hence  his  celebrated  ‘  Cogito,  ergo  sum  ;  ’  ‘  je  jiense,  done  je 
‘  suls ;  ’  not  an  enthymeme,  as  he  truly  replied  to  Gassendi,  of 
which  the  suppressed  premise  was  ‘  every  thing  that  thinks,  exists  ;’ 
but  merely  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
existence  as  Involved  In  the  consciousness  of  his  thinking.  Of 
this  fact  It  Is  Impossible  to  doubt,  for  even  to  doubt  Is  to  think; 
and  to  doubt  that  we  think  Is  still  only  to  think  that  perhaps 
we  do  not  think.  Therefore  It  still  remains  true ;  ‘  Je  pense, 

*  done  je  suls ;  ’  or  as  Augustin  puts  It,  not  less  epigramatically 
than  Descartes,  In  a  passage  often  citetl  by  his  critics,  *  SI  enim 
‘  fallor,  sum ;  nam  qui  non  est,  utique  nec  falll  potest ;  ac  per 

*  hoc,  sum,  si  fallor.’ 

And  even  If  It  be  supposed  (as  Descartes  says),  that  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  an  external  world ;  no  such  things  as  our  bodies 
and  their  organs ;  that  when  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are  awake, 
we  think  so  with  as  little  reason  as  when.  In  sleep,  we  fancy  that 
we  are,  and  thus  Imagine  the  Illusory,  yet  often  as  vivid,  pheno- 

troduction  by  M.  J.  Simon ;  and  as  far  as  the  metaphysical  works  of 
Descartes  are  concerned,  he  who  possesses  these  may  be  said  to  pos¬ 
sess  all.  Of  him  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  voluminous  philosophers 
of  that  age,  it  may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  their  ‘  opera  omnia’ 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts.  Thus, 
in  Descartes’  ‘Letters’  we  perpetually  find  the  same  matter  as  in 
his  *  Method’  and  the  ‘  Meditations,’  the  latter  being  itself  little  more 
than  an  expansion  of  the  former.  The  ‘  Method  ’  was  written  ori¬ 
ginally  in  French,  the  ‘  Meditations  ’  in  Latin. 

But  for  those  who  would  wish  to  possess  the  entire  writings  of  this 
celebrated  philosopher,  the  admirable  edition  of  Cousin,  in  eleven 
vols.  8vo.  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There,  all  that  Descartes 
wrote  is  presented  in  the  vernacular;  his  Latin  treatises  are  ad¬ 
mirably  translated ;  indeed  the  most  important  of  these  w'ere  executed 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  corrections  of  Descartes  himself.  This 
edition  is  a  worthy  monument  of  respect  from  one  distinguished 
philosopher  to  the  memory  of  another. 


niena,  to  be  really  external  to  us;  still  these  thom/hts,  these 
dreams  are  real  at  all  events ;  and  that  is  real  which  is  conscious 
of  them.  Thus  then  the  philosopher,  after  much  toil  and  pro¬ 
found  meditation,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is,  for  he 
thinks.  ‘Cogito,  ergo  sum a  doughty  achievement  and  worthy 
of  philosophy;  though  men,  not  metaphysicians,  will  suspect  that 
they  had  already  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  without  any 
philosophy  at  all.  It  is  Descartes’  irov  orw,  the  starting  point  of 
all  his  philosophy. 

But  though  this  was  solid  ground,  it  was,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  a  narrow  space  of  certainty  on  which  to  erect  a  philo¬ 
sophy.  Of  all  else  that  he  had  believed,  he  deliberately  resolved 
that  he  might  not  only  doubt,  but  that  all  was  to  be  held  false 
till  strictly  proved ;  an  excess  of  paradox  with  which  Gassendi 
does  not  fail  to  twit  him,  since  it  was  sufficient  to  regard  pre¬ 
vious  opinions  as  uncertain  till  proved  :  to  regard  them  as  false 
rather  than  true  was,  instead  of  laying  aside  all  prejudices,  to 
exchange  an  old  prejudice  for  a  new  one. 

For  our  own  parts  we  doubt  whether  it  was  possible  for 
Descartes  to  reduce  himself  even  to  a  state  of  genuine  doubt  as 
to  his  previous  conceptions  ;  or  regard  a  material  universe,  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  all  other  beings  like  himself,  his  own  body,  and 
its  organs,  as  possible  illusions,  and  the  God  he  had  from  child¬ 
hood  believed  in,  as  possibly  a  malignant  deceiver.  However, 
Descartes  thinks  otherwise,  and  resolves  pro  tempore  that  he 
will  doubt  of  all  these ;  clandestinely  retaining,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  a  provisional  code  of  maxims,  by  which,  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  ‘  interlunar  ’  cave  of  his  scepticism,  he  is  resolved 
to  act  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  acted; — a  fact  which  may 
well  lead  one  to  suspect,  with  Gassendi,  that  the  doubt  was 
not  so  sincere  as  he  supposed.  He  would  have  done  well  to 
include  among  his  doubts,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  thoroughly 
doubted.  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  he  resolved  only  to 
place  himself  in  the  exact  situation  of  one  who  did  doubt ;  but 
it  is  wonderful  that  a  philosopher  who  so  distinctly  saw  and  has 
so  well  expressed  (in  fact  as  vividly  as  Bacon)  the  inextricable 
nature  of  that  web  of  mental  convictions  and  impressions  whicli 
our  whole  life  —  from  periods  long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  re¬ 
flection — has  been  weaving  for  us,  did  not  doubt  whether  a  man 
could  thus  denude  himself  of  his  past  beliefs,  and  coolly  act  as  if 
he  still  doubted.  That  Descartes  never  doubted  that  he  could, 
if  he  so  pleased,  be  sure  that  he  doubted  of  every  thing  except 
his  own  existence,  and  then  construct  his  system  in  a  condition 
of  self-induced  scepticism,  was  itself  a  proof  of  confidence  and 
dogmatism  far  more  striking  than  wei-e  the  alleged  doubts 
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themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  voluntary  scepticism.  The 
notion  that  he  could  at  once  thus  strip  himself  of  all  pre¬ 
judices,  was  itself  a  prejudice ;  of  a  philosopher  it  is  true,  but  a 
prejudice  for  all  that.  Of  all  the  deceptive  ‘illusions  of  the 
‘  race,’  the  idola  tribus,  not  the  least  amusing  is  the  illusion 
which  each  man  is  apt  to  feel,  that  he  is  free  from  them. 
When  a  man  says  that  he  will  denude  himself  of  all  belief  in 
what  mag  be  but  the  illusions  of  his  past  experience,  until  he 
has  philosophically  deduced  that  they  are  not  illusions,  it  is 
much  as  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  would  strip  himself  of  his  skin 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  just  in  order  to  examine  what 
would  be  his  sensations  without  that  integument!  The  one 
feat  would  be  just  as  practicable  as  the  other. 

However  immoveable  the  ‘  Cogito,  ergo  sum,’  the  point  from 
which  Descartes’  philosophy  commences,  many  affirm  that  it  is 
also  the  point  which  terminates  it ;  nothing,  they  say,  as  to  the 
existence  of  anything  but  ‘  the  thing  that  thinks,  and  therefore 
‘  is,’  being  to  be  proved  by  Descartes’  philosophy.  He  opines 
differently ;  and  after  laying  down  as  a  criterion  of  truth  ‘  that 
‘  the  things  which  we  conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly  arc 

*  all  true,’*  he  proceeds  thus:  ‘  I,  who  am  conscious  that  I  am 
‘  an  imperfect  and  finite  being,  find  in  myself  a  distinct  and 
‘  clear  idea  of  a  being  absolutely  perfect  and  infinite,  and 

*  hence  conclude  ’  (in  modes  which  w'e  shall  presently  con¬ 
sider)  ‘  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  being  as  necessarily  in- 
‘  volved  in  the  idea  of  his  existence.’ 

As  veracity  is  among  the  perfections  of  this  perfect  being. 
He  could  not  have  permitted  us  to  be  the  victims  of  deception 
or  exist  amidst  a  system  of  illusions ;  hence,  the  information  of 
our  senses,  and  the  conviction  of  the  presence  of  other  beings 
besides  ourselves,  may  be  trusted ;  and  thus  we  are  at  last  at 
liberty  to  believe  that  there  is  an  external  world.  Now  it 
has  been  well  remarked  by  critics,  both  contemporaneous 
and  subsequent,  that  there  is  here  a  vicious  circle ;  for  having 
first  made  man  dependent  on  the  veracity  of  his  faculties 
for  the  idea  of  the  divine  existence,  he  now  makes  the 
divine  perfections  the  proof  of  the  veracity  of  our  faculties. 
There  is  in  this  reasoning  also,  as  M.  Cousin  has  well  re¬ 
marked,  both  a  ‘  paralogisme  ’  and  an  ‘  anachronisme ;  ’  the  con¬ 
viction  of  an  external  world  is  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  be 
esteemed  intuitive  as  the  conviction  of  the  divine  existence ; 
it  is  *  plus  voisine  du  point  de  depart  de  la  pensee*;  elle  est  et 
‘  plus  immediate  et  plus  profonde.’  Nay,  further,  multitudes  will 
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think  that  the  latter  conviction  ia  at  all  eventa  connected  with 
the  prior,  or  at  least  simultaneous,  conviction  of  an  external  world. 
They  will  say,  with  Gassendi,  that  there  ia  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  M.  Descartes  himself  had  so  completely  insulated  him¬ 
self,  during  his  state  of  provisional  scepticism,  as  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  declare  with  absolute  certainty  that  his  idea  of  God 
was  in  no  degree  dependent,  in  its  actual  development  at  least, 
upon  those  previous  life-long  impressions  he  had  had  (however 
faint!),  that  there  was  somehow  such  a  thing  as  an  external 
world;  an  external  world  which,  nevertheless,  waits  to  exist 
for  him,  till  he  can  say  that  the  idea  of  God  is  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it,  and  would  not  only  have  been,  but  would  as 
clearly  have  been  seen  to  be,  without  it.  For  if  the  external 
world  be  necessary  only  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God, 
then  its  existence  is  already  anticipated  even  in  the  very 
premises  which  are  to  prove  it. 

Descartes  may  answer  that  he  is  thus  certain  that  he  has  not 
unconsciously  assumed  anything  from  his  previous  mental  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  that  his  ancient  convictions  of  the  external  w'orld 
had  notliing  to  do  with  either  the  origination  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  of  God  and  his  perfections.  The  sj)eculators, 
however,  who  are  not  so  plenarily  convinced  of  this,  must  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  congratulating  him  that  he  may  now 
believe  in  their  existence,  but  that  they  so  long  as  they  have  no 
other  than  his  principles  of  reasoning  to  trust  to,  must  doubt  of 
his ;  that  to  them  the  external  world  still  w'aits  to  be  created. 

Most,  however,  will  content  themselves,  along  with  M.  Cousin, 
by  saying  that  the  conviction  of  an  external  world  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  being  proved  by  so  circuitous  a  route,  and  by  such 
very  difficult  feats  of  abstraction.  They  will  even  affirm  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  judging,  they  fancy  they  see  in 
mankind  tolerably  strong  impressions  of  an  external  world  a 
little  before  there  are' any  traces  of  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  God,  whether  more  or  less  distinct ;  as  soon  as  children  are 
capable  of  feeling,  and  long  before  they  are  capable  of  saying, 
‘  Je  pense,  done  je  suis.’ 

This  we  admit  proves  nothing;  since,  as  Descartes  may  say, 
the  irresistible  conviction  of  an  external  world  would  not  prove 
there  teas  an  external  world:  only  then  it  must  be  said  that 
when  the  proof  at  last  comes,  that  there  is  an  external  world, 
it  will  merely  prove  what  is  already  an  irresistible  conviction ; 
and  a  proof,  which  proves  only  that,  will  be  supposed  by  most 
philosophers  a  little  too  late  and  somewhat  superfluous. 

Having  thus,  during  his  temporary  scepticism  as  to  whether 
there  be  an  external  world,  obtained  the  premises  for  proving 
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it,  (slyly  filching,  however,  from  that  external  world  during 
the  process  those  material  symbols,  words,  —  by  which  he  car¬ 
ries  on  his  processes  of  thought,  —  and  recording  them  at  the 
same  instant,  with  material  pen,  ink,  and  paper,)  Descartes 
henceforth  considers  that  he  may  verily  admit  that  there  are 
other  beings  like  himself,  and  that  the  impressions  of  his  senses 
in  relation  to  the  material  universe  may  be  depended  upon ;  a 
conclusion,  again,  which  the  world  in  general  is  disposed  to 
arrive  at  without  any  logic  at  all,  and  which  even  philosophers 
are  now  very  much  disposed  to  adopt,  not  as  a  conclusion  of 
any  logic,  but  as  a  principle  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  not  to  be 
proved  by  any  philosophy,  but  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of 
all  philosophy :  so  that  j)erhaps  philosophers  themselves  will,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  very  soon  be  as  wise  as  those  who  are  none. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  that,  however  this  great  philo¬ 
sopher’s  ratiocination  may,  in  fact,  be  doubted  by  the  rest  of 
mankind,  the  whole  is  a  remarkable  example  of  system  ;  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fewest  and  most  elementary  principles,  and  is 
closely  concatenated  throughout.  Thus  it  is  with  all  his  meta¬ 
physical  philosophy  at  least ;  it  was  characteristic  of  the  strictly 
analytic  and  deductive  quality  of  his  intellect.  His  meta¬ 
physics  obviously  form  one  fabric  ;  consistent,  granting  his  pre¬ 
mises,  however  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  premises  can 
be  granted.  But  too  certain  it  is,  that,  as  our  philosopher  goes 
on,  the  demands  on  our  faith  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  transition  from  link  to  link  in  the  chain  more  and  more 
precarious;  till  at  last  when  we  get  to  his  physics — his  ex¬ 
ploded  ‘vortices’  and  his  ‘  automatic  binites,’  ‘his  animal  spirits’ 
and  his  mechanical  physiology,  —  we  feel  that  we  have  but  the 
bare  w'ord  of  a  philosopher  to  trust  to ;  and  how  little  that  im¬ 
ports,  we  fear  the  history  of  hypothesis  too  abundantly  declares. 
Little,  in  fact,  remains  undisputed,  even  of  the  metaphysical 
structure  he  built,  except  the  celebrated  corner-stone  —  ‘Je 
‘  pense,  done  je  suis.’  On  that  point,  as  on  a  pivot,  the  specu¬ 
lator  may  revolve  for  ever. 

In  entire  consistency  with  the  a  priori  character  of  Descartes’ 
metaphysical  philosophy,  were  the  predominant  features  of  his 
system  of  physics :  nay,  as  he  flattered  himself,  the  latter  flowed 
in  a  series  of  unbroken  deductions  from  the  principles  of  the 
former.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was  avowedly  an  attempt  to 
deduce  effects  from  causes ;  an  investigation  of  what  must  be, 
not  what  is ;  the  tracking  of  a  stream  from  its  fountain,  not  of 
a  fountain  from  the  stream.  It  is  here  that  his  philosophy 
comes  into  the  sharpest  collision  with  that  of  Bacon.  Kot 
that  Descartes  discarded  experiment ;  he  even  thought  that  it 
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would  be  more  and  more  necessary  to  appeal  to  it  at  every 
stage  in  the  progress  of  science.  But  into  this  point  we  will 
not  further  enter  till  we  come  briefly  to  characterise  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  both  of  which  involve  import¬ 
ant  principles,  equally  necessary,  though  necessary  in  unequal 
proportions,  to  complete  an  unexceptionable  apparatus  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery; — to  equip  such  a  creature  as  man  with  a  perfect 
*  method.’  Descartes’  system  of  physics,  though  often  ingenious 
and  subtle,  and  often  profoundly  suggestive,  was  just  such  a 
failure  as  might  be  expected  when  a  merely  mortal  mind  at¬ 
tempted  to  project,  from  a  few  a  priori  principles,  assumed  as 
facts  of  consciousness,  the  entire  system  of  the  universe;  to 
evolve  by  logical  concatenation  what  was  the  mode  in  which 
suns,  planets,  water,  air,  light,  minerals,  plants,  animals  —  the 
last,  however,  as  he  admits,  requiring  ample  experiments, —  must 
have  been,  or  at  all  events  may  have  been,  successively  consti¬ 
tuted.  He  says, 

‘  I  have  ever  remained  firm  in  my  resolution  of  supposing  no  other 
principle  than  that  I  have  employed  in  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  soul,  and  of  receiving  nothing  for  true  which  did  not 
appear  more  clear  and  certain  than  the  demonstrations  of  geometers 
had  previously  appeared;  nevertheless,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  not 
only  found  the  means  of  satisfying  myself  in  a  very  little  time,  touch¬ 
ing  all  the  principal  difliculties  of  which  philosophy  customarily 
treats ;  but  also  that  I  have  remarked  certain  laws,  which  God  has  so 
established  in  nature  and  of  w'hich  he  has  impressed  such  notions  on 
our  souls,  that  after  having  sufficiently  reflected  on  them,  we  shall 
no  longer  doubt  that  they  have  been  exactly  observed  in  all  which 
exists  or  has  been  created  in  the  world.’  (^Method,  p.  5.) 

The  sublime  audacity  of  the  attempt  almost  makes  us  forget, 
for  a  moment,  its  presumption;  but  as  we  reflect  on  the 
immense  accumulations  of  a  score  of  sciences  (half  of  them 
born  since  Descartes’  day),  and  still  how  imperfectly,  —  sepa¬ 
rately  or  conjointly, — they  unlock  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  how 
little  man  yet  knows,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  known 
by  patient  ‘  interpretation,’ — we  are  soon  recalled  to  amazement 
rather  at  the  temerity  than  the  comage  of  the  philosopher. 
How  little,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  can  even  the  mind  of  a 
Descartes  ‘  anticipate  ’  of  the  profundities  of  the  universe ; 
and  how  worthy  is  that  cardinal  maxim  of  Bacon  of  being 
deeply  engraved  on  man’s  memory,  as  a  lesson  of  humility  as 
well  as  a  truth  in  philosophy,  — that  the  ‘subtlety  of  nature 
far  transcends  the  subtlety  of  either  sense  or  intellect.’ 
Viewed,  in  comparison  with  the  actual  accumulations  of  modern 
science,  the  rude  mechanical,  and  still  ruder  chemical  hypotheses. 
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by  which  Descartes  explains  so  many  cosmical  and  physiological 
mysteries,  appear  even  ludicrous.  What  must  they  be  compared 
with  the  read  exigencies  of  the  case  !  It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  his 
first  philosophical  work  which  was  to  have  been  published  with 
his  ‘  Method’;  but  which  the  fate  of  Galileo  made  him  suppress 
for  a  while.  Never  surely  before  were  the  several  subjects  of 
a  philosophical  treatise  so  curiously  concatenated,  nor  so  formi¬ 
dable  an  array  of  investigations  undertaken,  with  such  con¬ 
fidence,  by  a  single  mind.  ‘  Fearing,’  says  he,  ‘  my  inability 
‘  to  get  into  my  discourse  all  that  I  had  in  my  thoughts, 

‘  I  simply  undertook  to  explain  at  large  my  notions  of  light ; 

*  then  of  adding  something  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  because 
‘  it  proceeds  from  them ;  then  of  the  heavens  because  they 
‘  transmit  it ;  then  of  the  planets,  comets,  and  the  earth, 

‘  because  they  reflect  it ;  and  in  particular  of  all  the  bodies 
‘  which  are  on  the  earth,  because  they  are  coloured,  or  trans- 
‘  parent,  or  luminous ;  and  lastly  of  man,  because  he  is  the 
‘  spectator  of  it.’  * 

Yet  Descartes  had  no  misgivings :  it  is  thus  he  speaks  of 
his  almost  uniform  success, —  not  indeed  in  always  determining 
what  were  the  modes  in  which  the  material  universe,  and  its 
phenomena,  must  haVe  been  produced,  but  at  least  those  by 
which  a  similar  universe  could  have  been  produced. 

‘  The  order  I  pursued  was  this :  first,  I  endeavoured  to  discover 
in  general  the  principles  or  first  causes  of  every  thing  which  is  or 
can  be  in  the  world,  without  considering  anything  for  this  purpose, 
except  God  alone  who  has  created  it,  nor  deducing  these  principles 
from  aught  else  than  from  certain  seeds  of  truth  which  exist  naturally 
in  our  souls.  After  that,  I  examined  what  would  be  the  first  and 
most  ordinary  effects  which  might  be  deduced  from  these  causes  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  hence  discover  heavens,  stars,  an 
earth,  and  even  upon  that  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  minerals,  and  some 
other  things  which  are  the  most  common,  most  simple,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  most  easy  to  be  known.’  {^Method,  p.  5.) 

Richly  amusing  and  surely  as  deeply  instructive  is  the  naivete 
with  which  our  metaphysical  Columbus  speaks  of  his  voyage  to 
Chaos  :  —  ‘  Totus  nunc  sum  in  Chao  digerendo,  ut  ex  eo  lumen 

*  educam.’  f  The  time  for  reducing  it  to  order,  and  evolving  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  from  it,  he  afterwards  modestly  fixes  at  not 
less  than  two  or  three  months  ;  though  he  had  at  first  hoped  that 

*  one  or  two  ’  might  be  sufficient.  After  all,  he  seems  to  deem 

*  De  la  Methode,  Cinquieme  Partie.  ‘  The  creation  of  man,’  says 
Leibnitz,  ‘  gave  Descartes  little  trouble ;  but  then  it  must  be  con- 
‘  fess<^d  that  his  man  was  very  different  from  the  true’ 

f  Epist.  65.  Pars  II. 
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this  construction  of  the  universe  hardly  more  difficult  than  that 
of  expounding  it  in  such  a  way  as,  while  ‘  conveying  the  truth,’ 
should  not  ‘  strike  any  body’s  imagination  with  excess  of  wonder,’ 
—  truly  a  feat  which  we  should  think  impossible  —  ‘  nor  be 
‘  repugnant  to  received  opinions,’  —  a  feat  at  least  equally  so. 
Hard  fate  of  the  philosopher !  to  be  obliged  to  reduce  chaos  to 
order,  and  yet  never  shock  the  chaos  of  received  opinions.*  Yet 
he  meditates  still  more  difficult  things.  He  says  (£/^M^.67.):  — 

‘  Two  or  three  months  ago,  I  pitched  myself  into  the  depths  of 
space — me  in  coelum  penitissime  cotijeci — and  after  I  had  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  heavens,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
stars,  and  as  to  many  other  things  which  a  few  years  ago  1  should 
have  despaired  of,  I  am  now  grown  so  audacious  that  I  am  going  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  position  of  every  fixed  star* 

In  another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time,  he  condescends 
to  remark  that  the  subject  of  comets  especially  does  demand  a 
considerable  amount  of  observations,  and  suggests  that  if  a 
number  of  amateurs  would  furnish  them,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
deductive  philosopher,  as  the  data  of  his  reasonings,  it  might  be 
of  admirable  consequence,  f  In  the  same  letter  he  exhibits  a 
trait  of  despondency  very  unusual  with  him.  He  almost  despmrs 
(though  he  says  he  cannot  refrain  from  allowing  his  mind  to 
pursue  the  theme)  of  ascertaining  the  ‘  reasons  for  the  position 
‘  of  every  fixed  star.’  Reflecting  on  the  (even  now  somewhat 
imperfect !)  condition  of  sidereal  astronomy,  the  reader  w’ill  not 
wonder  that  Descartes  had  not  quite  exhausted  this  immeasurable 
subject ;  but  we  must  regret  it  the  more  as  he  somewhat  darkly 
observes,  —  though;  as  other  letters  show,  no  believer  in  astro- 
logy, — that  the  knowledge  of  this  order  of  the  stars  is  the  ‘  key 
*  and  foundation  of  the  profoundest  and  most  perfect  science 

*  ‘  Res  mille  simul  considerandse  veniunt,  ut  modum  inveniam  quo 
verum  dicendo,  nullius  imaginationem  percellam,  et  opiniones  jam 
receptos  non  impugnem.’ 

t  Sir  John  Herschel  enforces  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion  of 
Lalande,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Astronomy.  (Ch.  xii.  on  ‘  Sidereal 
‘  Astronomy.’)  It  is  well  that  the  suggestion  should  be  made,  and  if 
acted  upon  with  conscientious  diligence,  might  lead  to  important 
results.  But  we  fear  that  little  value  can  be  attached  to  mere  amateur 
efforts  in  any  department  of  science.  K  observations  and  experiments 
are  made  with  the  requisite  tact,  care,  and  accuracy,  then  the  ob¬ 
servers  must  be,  on  that  subject,  philosophers,  and  cease  to  be  ama¬ 
teurs  ;  if  not,  by  misleading  into  error  they  will  be  apt,  as  we  say  of 
slovenly  servants,  to  make  more  work  than  they  save ;  at  all  events, 
their  work  requires  to  be  done  over  again,  and  the  practical  philo¬ 
sopher  is  just  where  he  was. 
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*  which  men  can  attain  respecting  the  material  universe ;  because 

*  in  virtue  of  it  all  the  forms  and  essences  of  terrene  bodies  may 

*  be  known  a  priori  ;  whereas  without  that  knowledge  we  must 

*  be  contented  to  conjecture  them  a  posteriori  and  in  their  effects ;  ’ 
—  a  dictum  of  a  priori  philosophy,  which  the  reader  must  take 
for  granted  :  though  we  certainly  think  that  tchen  man  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  reasons  for  the  position  of  every  fixed  star  (though 
not  because  he  has  done  so),  he  will  very  probably  be  also  in 
possession  of  those  other  mysteries,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  key. 

Amidst  the  natural  insufficiencies  and  eiTors  of  Descartes’ 
account  of  the  modes  in  which  the  universe  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  evolved,  the  idea  of  that  evolution  itself  as  a 
methodical  progression  —  a  development  from  the  operation  of 
vast  mechanical,  chemical,  and  other  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  naturally  assumed  their  present  form,  is 
a  conception  the  probability  of  which  modern  science  is  con¬ 
firming  ;  nor  must  the  merit  of  entertaining  it  be  grudgingly 
denied  to  Descartes,  scanty  and  jejune  as  is  the  apparatus  of 
causes  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  all  but  infinite  effects. 

It  is  an  idea,  however,  which  he  timidly  disclaims  as  the  true 
theory  of  the  subject ;  and  affirms  that  he  only  thinks  every 
thing  might  have  been  produced  in  such  a  course  of  develop¬ 
ment.  IVe  shall  nevertheless  concede  him  the  honour  he  is 
anxious  to  divest  himself  of ;  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  is 
here  mQVfAy  fencing.  His  dread  of  the  odium  and  persecution 
attendant  upon  alleged  heterodoxy  is  constantly  impelling  him 
to  say  that  he  reasons  ex  hgpothesi,  when  we  can  yet  see  that  he 
believes  the  hypothesis  to  be  fact.  However,  his  words  are,  ‘  I 
‘  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  my  reasonings,  that  the  w'orld 
‘  has  been  created  in  the  mode  I  have  explained ;  for  it  is  much 
‘  more  probable  that  God  made,  it  from  the  beginning  such  as  it 
*  was  to  be.’ 

So  confident  is  the  tone  in  which  Descartes  speaks  of  his  d 
priori  system,  —  of  the  possible  construction  of  a  universe  on  his 
principles;  so  firm  is  his  tread  over  what  he  deems  a  ‘  pavement  of 
‘  adamant,’  that  we  can  hai'dly  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that  , 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  stand  a  test  to  which  few  even  of 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  children  of  philosophy  would  venture  to 
submit.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  the  Supreme  were 
pleased  to  delegate  for  awhile  his  omnipotence  to  some  archangel, 
instructed  to  furnish  the  human  fabricators  of  his  universe  with 
the  elements  of  their  hypotheses,  (atoms  and  forces  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  according  to  their  own  definition,)  on  condition  of 
their  attempting  to  realise  their  conceptions, —  most  of  them 
would,  at  ,last,  shrink  from  the  prolter,  lest  the  ignominy  of 
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utter  failure  should  awaken  shouts  of  laughter  at  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  their  paper  theories.  We  almost  think  that  Des¬ 
cartes  would  boldly  persevere,  and  still  affirm,  as  he  has  done, 
that  though  he  did  not  assert  that  the  universe  was  really  eon- 
structed  in  his  way,  (but  probably  in  ‘  methods  much  more 
‘  perfect,’)  yet  that  on  his  plan  a  very  decent  universe  might 
be  constructed  notwithstanding  ;  and  it  would  probably  require 
a  few  gyrations  in  one  of  his  own  ‘  vortices  ’  thorougldy  to  un¬ 
deceive  him. 

The  presumption  of  this  truly  vast  and  profound  Intellect,  its 
total  misestimate  of  the  exigencies  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  it  had  to  deal,  as  tested  by  the  comparative  triviality  of 
all  the  accumulations  of  science  since  his  time,  towards  a  complete 
solution  of  those  problems,  ought  to  be  profoundly  instructive ;  it 
proclaims  the  ‘  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,’  and  teaches  us  that 
modesty  and  humility  are  the  chiefest  ornaments  of  man. 

D’Alembert  has  admirably  urged  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  palliation  of  the  extravagances  of  Descartes’  physics. 
Still,  after  all  allowance  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  we  can 
hardly  excuse  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  his  hypotheses,  and 
still  less  the  confidence  and  presumption  with  which  he  trusted 
to  them,  after  Bacon  had  traced  those  immortal  lines, — 

*  Modules  vero  ineptos  mundorum,  et  tanquam  simiolas,  quas  in 
‘  philosophiis  phantasiae  hominum  extruxerunt,  omnino  dissi- 

*  pandas  edicimus.  Sclant  itaque  homines  quantum  intersit, 

*  inter  humance  mentis  idola  et  divina  mentis  ideas'  Leibnitz, 
contrasting  the  professed  deductive  rigour  and  concatenated  force 
of  Descartes’  reasonings,  (his  principles  once  admitted,)  with 
the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  the  pure  assumptions  interpolated 
at  various  points  in  the  chain,  remarks,  ‘  Methodi  ejus  tantum 
‘  propositum  amo ;  nam  quum  in  rem  prasentem  ventura  est,  ab 

*  ilia  severitate  prorsys  rcmisit,  et  ad  hypotheses  qiiasdam  niiras 

*  ex  abrupto  delapsus  est.’  Of  the  facility  with  which  Des¬ 
cartes  can  intrude  an  arbitrary  ex  tempore  assumption,  one  of 
the  most  amusing  examples  is  given  in  his  explanation  of  the 
reasons  of  our  seeing  only  one  side  of  the  moon.  {Principia, 
pars  III.,  art.  152.) 

The  favourite  argument  of  the  early  Cartesians,  that  granting 
the  first  principles  of  their  master,  his  entire  philosophy,  physical 
as  well  as  metaphysical,  follows  by  rigid  deduction,  is  well  ridi¬ 
culed  in  the  somewhat  tedious  philosophical  romance,  ‘  A  Voyage 
‘  to  the  World  of  Cartesius.’  The  truth  is,  that  in  his  physical 
theories  Descartes  introduced  a  new  principle  just  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  Yet  M.  Bouillier,  in  his  really  eloquent  Eloge, 
thinks  that  Descartes,  having  seen  that  the  true  theory  of  the 
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universe  was  a  problem  of  dynamics,  ‘  a  prepare  Newton ;  il  a 

*  fait  peutetre  plus  quc  Newton.’  From  this  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  higher  merit  to  see  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved 
than  to  solve  it ! 

But  we  must  now  proceed,  as  we  proposed,  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  some  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Cartesian  philo¬ 
sophy.  And  first  of  ‘  innate  ideas.’ 

One  of  the  most  voluminous,  yet  least  satisfactory  con¬ 
troversies  ever  carried  on  among  men,  is  that  respecting  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge  and  the  genesis  of  our  ideas.  It  is 
whimsical,  at  first  sight,  that  men  should  be  more  agreed  about 
the  deductions  and  results  derived  from  their  first  principles 
than  about  the  origin  of  the  first  principles  themselves ;  that 
the  house  should  be  apparently  stronger  —  though  not  really 
stronger  —  than  the  foundations.  But  it  is  for  the  usual 
reason ;  the  foundations  are  out  of  sight.  Men  certainly  be¬ 
lieve  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  and  that  two  straight  lines 
will  not  inclose  a  space ;  but  whether  these  things  be  ‘  general- 

*  isations  from  experience,’  or  assume  the  shape  of  axioms  (as 
soon  as  the  very  terms  are  propounded  and  understood)  in 
virtue  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  we  see  by 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  even  such  men  as  Dr.  Whe- 
well  and  Mr.  John  Mill,  that  men  are  not  agreed.  That  there 
is  a  material  world,  they  are  pretty  unanimous ;  but  why  they 
think  so,  the  most  acute  of  them  are  still  puzzled  to  say ;  they 
are  also  tolerably  agreed  that  there  is  a  God,  but  whence  that 
idea  is  collected,  or  at  all  events  whence  it  may  be  most  un- 
exceptionably  and  summarily  inferred;  whethfer  it  does  not 
anticipate  all  demonstration ;  and  if  not,  how  it  may  be  best 
demonstrated,  —  as  to  all  this,  metaphysicians  are  perpetually 
wrangling.  In  brief,  in  relation  to  much  of  philosophy,  man¬ 
kind  seem  exactly  in  the  contrary  position  to  that  in  which 
Epictetus  represents  them.  ‘  The  most  important  tottos  in 

*  philosophy,’  says  he,  ‘  is  that  which  respects  the  application  of 

*  theorems,  as  for  example,  that  we  must  not  lie ;  the  second, 
‘  the  demonstration  of  this ;  as  for  example,  whp  we  ought  not 
‘  to  lie ;  and  the  third,  the  force  of  the  demonstration  itself ;’  or 
the  wherefore  of  the  why,  as  we  may  express  it.  ‘  But  now,’ 
continues  he,  ‘  wholly  forsaking  the  first,  we  addict  ourselves 

*  almost  exclusively  to  the  last;  thus  we  lie  fast  enough;  but 

*  how  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  we  ought  not  to  lie,  we  have 

*  at  our  fingers’  ends.’  It  is  just  the  contrary,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  primary  truths  which  we  have  above  enumerated  ; 
they  are  embraced,  but  the  grounds  of  them  are  disputed.  It  is 
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quite  true  that  philosophers  are  as  willing  as  ever  to  busy  them¬ 
selves  supremely  about  the  why,  and  the  why  of  the  wherefore ; 
but,  it  appears,  without  the  same  success ;  for  whereas,  we  all 
believe  and  act  on  the  belief  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that 
there  is  a  material  world,  and  so  forth,  philosophers  have  not 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  quite  so  much  at  their  command. 

Steady  indeed  must  be  the  hand,  bright  the  lamp,  and  keen 
the  eye,  which  ventures  to  explore  those  depths  of  our  nature 
in  which  our  ideas  originate.  The  stream  of  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever  bright  it  sparkles  at  last  in  the  sun,  has  its  font  in  a  dark 
mountain  cave,  and  issues  to  the  day  through  many  a  secret 
winding  channel.  Long  before  men  are  in  a  condition  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  obscure  subject,  —  to  analyse  the  sources  of  their 
knowledge,  —  the  process  (the  result  of  many  conditions)  has 
been  completed,  and  the  products  have  become  hopelessly  com¬ 
plicated.  The  mind  constituted  so  and  so,  having  its  own  laws 
and  conditions  of  thought  independently  of  experience,  but  also 
subjected  to  inevitable  conditions  of  development  from  that  ex¬ 
perience,  without  which  it  would  never  develope  at  all,  has  been 
so  perpetually  and  so  equally  under  the  influence  of  both  sets  of 
conditions,  and  that  at  periods  long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of 
reflection,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  with 
exact  precision  what  is  due  to  one  and  what  to  the  other.  If 
we  could  separate  the  two  classes  of  influence,  or  rather  if 
we  could  calculate  not  only  their  combined  action,  but  their 
perpetual  interaction ;  if,  as  mathematicians  say,  we  could  have 
one  element  vary  and  the  other  remain  constant,  and  then  the 
second  vary,  and  the  first  remain  constant,  we  should  be  able 
to  see  what  is  the  effect  of  each  in  the  total  result.  But  this  is 
impossible,  and  hence  the  difficulty.  As  Descartes  has  observed 
in  the  first  sentence  of  his  ‘  Principia,’  in  language  which  reminds 
one  strongly  of  many  passages  in  the  *  Novum  Organum,’ — 
‘  Since  we  were  all  once  children,  and  in  that  condition  formed 
‘  various  judgments  concerning  external  objects,  before  we  had 

*  arrived  at  the  entire  use  of  our  reason,  we  are  misled,  by 

*  many  prejudices,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  from  which 

*  prejudices  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  we  should  be  liberated, 

*  except  by  endeavouring  to  doubt,  once  for  all  in  our  lives,  of 

*  all  those  things  in  which  we  may  discover  only  the  smallest  sus- 

*  picion  of  uncertainty.’  The  evil  is  more  apparent  than  the 
remedy. 

That  there  are  the  two  above-mentioned  distinct  sets  of  con¬ 
ditions  essential  to  the  genesis  and  formation  of  our  ideas,  is 
now  admitted  with  tolerable  unanimity  by  philosophers;  they, 
for  the  most  part,  alike  maintain  that  the  mind  is  originally 
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constituted  with  its  own  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  which 
will  inevitably  cause  it  to  develope  only  to  certain  effects — that 
is,  by  which  it  will  develope  thus  and  thus,  and  no  otherwise, — 
and  that  at  the  same  time  a  certain  external  influence,  a  contact 
with  the  outward  world,  is  absolutely  necessary, — without  which 
it  would  never  develope  at  all.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Professor 
De  Morgan  well  puts  it,  ‘  Either  we  have  ideas  which  we  do 
‘  not  acquire  from  or  by  means  of  communication  with  the 

*  external  world  (experience,  trial  of  our  senses),  or  there  is 

*  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acquiring  a  certainty  and  a  generality 

*  which  experience  alone  could  not  properly  give ;  ’  and  on  the 
other  hand,  without  that  experience,  the  mind,  for  aught  we 
know,  would  remain  in  perpetual  slumber ;  this  experience 
being,  as  far  ns  either  facts  or  consciousness  can  teach  us,  an 
invariable  condition  of  the  very  first  germination  of  thought. 
The  external  world  presents  us  with  abundant  illustrations  of 
an  analogous  union  of  similarly  diverse  conditions  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  internal  structure  of  the  flower  is  such  that 
it  will  develope  only  to  a  certain  colour,  form,  fragrance,  and 
no  other ;  yet  without  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  dew,  the  rain, 
the  soil,  it  will  remain  in  the  germ.  In  like  manner,  the  eye, 
were  it  otherwise  constructed  than  it  is,  would  not  see,  what¬ 
ever  the  abundance  of  light ;  and  were  it  constructed  as  it  is, 
could  see  just  as  little  if  there  were  no  light  at  all. 

But  in  that  complex  result  which  flows  from  this  perpetual, 
reciprocal,  and  inveterately  entangled  interaction  of  the  diverse 
components  of  thought,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  estimate  the  pre¬ 
cise  portion  of  effect  due  to  either  alone.  The  result  itself 
becomes  an  insoluble  compound.  As  in  a  product  of  chemical 
affinities,  the  separate  elements  have  disappeared  ;  the  acid  and 
alkali  have  alike  vanished;  the  silica  and  the  potash  are  no 
longer  visible  in  the  transparent  crystal.  And  of  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  which  must  probably  attend  every  attempt  at  complete 
analysis,  we  may  see  proof  in  the  fact  that  two  such  philo¬ 
sophers,  even  in  our  own  day,  as  Dr.  Whewell,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill,  can  yet  come  to  such  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  contributed  severally  by  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  its  external  experience,  in  the  formation  of  our  ideas  of 
that  class  of  truths  which  have  been  deemed  (inasmuch  as  their 
contraries  appear  impossible)  necessary.  Dr.  Whewell  contends 
that  even  such  a  principle  as  the  equal  pressure  of  fluids  in  all 
directions  —  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  so  little  self-evident, 
that  the  curious  fact  which  it  alone  explains  is  still  called  the 
Hydrostatic  Paradox  —  was  not  derived  from  experience  in 
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‘  any  exact  sense  of  that  phrase,’  *  but  that  the  mind  can  pro¬ 
nounce  on  its  d  priori  certainty.  Similarly,  he  contends  that 
the  6rst  law  of  motion  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  an 
enormous  paradox — and  even  the  law  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemistry  (a  fact  fully  established  only  in  our  own  age),  though 
historically  collected  from  experience,  yet  have  an  evidence  far 
beyond  it; — the  mind,  in  virtue  of  its  own  laws  of  thought,  being 
competent  to  pronounce  not  only  that  these  facts  are,  but  must 
have  been ;  that  it  attains  ‘  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  can 

*  pronounce  that  the  first  might  certainly  have  been  discovered 

*  independently  of  experience,’!  and  the  contrary  of  the  second 
‘  inconceivable.'  Mr.  ^lill,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  and 
with  great  force  and  ingenuity  of  argument,  that  even  axioms 
themselves  are  ‘  experimental  truths,’  ‘  generalisations  from  ex- 

*  perience ;  ’  that  however  the  mind  may  and  does  transmute  into 
general  truth  the  facts  of  experience,  its  constitution  is  not  such 
that,  except  as  taught  by  uniform  experience,  it  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  pronounce  even  the  proposition  *  that  two  straight 
‘  lines  inclose  a  space’  inconceivable !  From  no  single  instance, 
or  a  few  instances,  but  from  the  universality  of  the  experience, 
can  the  mind,  it  seems,  in  any  case  legitimately  establish  an 
axiom ;  in  other  words,  that  axioms  are  generalisations  from 
experience. 

We  have  said  that  ^Ir.  ^lill  has  argued  with  great  force  and 
ingenuity,  but  we  cannot  Stiy  with  complete  success.  While 
Dr.  Whcwell  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  much  too  far,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  reducing  to  necessary  truths  what  assuredly  the 
generality  of  mankind  will  not  feel  to  be  such,  we  are  equally 
impressed  with  the.  conviction  that  Mr.  !Mill  has  gone  too  far  on 
the  other  in  exploding  all  ‘  necessary  truths  ’  whatsoever.  But, 
at  all  events,  whether  Dr.  Whewell  or  Mr.  Mill  be  nearer  the 
truth,  their  disputes  are  certainly  most  instructive  ;  for  when  we 
find  such  men  thus  at  variance,  at  this  late  period  of  metaphy¬ 
sical  history,  and  in  relation  to  truths  so  far  from  elementary,  it 
may  well  seem  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  separate,  by  any 
exact  analysis,  the  precise  degrees  in  which  the  mind  itself  and 
the  outward  conditions  of  its  development  have  co-operated; 
and,  least  of  all,  in  the  earliest  and  most  elementary  products 
of  thought. 

The  reasons  for  which  we  cannot  help  suspecting  ^Ir.  Mill’s 
extreme  view  to  be  a  paradox,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  briefly 
stating.  He  maintains  that  experience  alone  gives  us  even  such 
a  notion  as  that  two  straight  lines,  which  intersect,  will  never 
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meet  again ;  on  the  other  hand,  mankind  have  certainly  been 
disposed  to  call  such  propositions  as  these  necessary  truths,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  undoubted  lessons  of  experience, 
where  that  experience  has  been  quite  as  universal  and  uniform. 
We  have  always  seen  a  cloudless  sky  blue,  and  the  grass  green ; 
our  experience  of  this  has  been  equally  early  and  unvarying 
with  that  which  tells  us  that  intersecting  straight  lines  meet  not 
again.  Our  feelings,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases  ought  to  be 
the  same,  if  experience  were  all ;  but  are  they  ?  Surely  we  all 
feel  there  is  a  totally  different  state  of  mind  in  the  two  cases : 
we  can  conceive  the  sky  might  have  been  green  and  the  grass 
blue  without  difficulty ;  not  so  in  the  other  case :  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  difference  not  only  in  the  intensity,  but  in  the  nature, 
of  the  conviction.  Without  any  experience,  indeed,  we  should 
have  no  thoughts  of  any  of  these  things, — lines,  clouds,  sky,  or 
grass ;  but  the  experience  being  equally  invariable  and  uniform 
in  all  the  supposed  cases,  we  feel  that  the  results  are  totally 
different  Why  is  this  ?  unless  it  be  that  the  mind  by  its  very 
constitution,  has  been  able  to  do  something  in  the  one  case 
which  it  could  not  do  in  the  others, — to  transform  the  one  fact 
into  something  more  than  a  generalisation  from  experience, 
which  something  it  calls  a  necessary  truth  ? — Again:  unless  the 
mind,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  own  constitution,  could  thus 
deal  with  some  of  the  materials  submitted  to  it  from  without,  how 
came  it  to  separate  some  of  the  propositions  among  the  many 
thus  supposed  to  be  wholly  (and  certainly  equally)  verified  by 
experience  into  these  so-called  necessary  and  contingent  truths. 
How  came  it  to  make  any  distinction  between  them  ?  It  is  not 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  say  that  the  experience  in  all  the  former 
cases  was  more  uniform  and  unvarying ;  for  it  cannot  be  more 
than  perfectly  uniform  and  unvarying :  and  such  it  often  is  in 
what  we  persist  in  regarding  as  what  might  possibly  have  been 
otherwise  ;  —  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  for  example.  Now 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  says,  ‘  this  is  a  necessary 
*  truth,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  ’  and  ‘  this  is  a  generalisation  of 
‘  an  equally  uniform  experience,  but  it  might  have  been  other- 
‘  wise;’  how  is  it  that  the  mind  comes  to  make  this  distinction 
at  all,  and  to  feel  it  yet  more  strongly  than  it  can  express  it  ? 
The  very  classification  of  truths  into  two  such  divisions  (expe¬ 
rience  in  either  case  being  the  same)  is,  we  think,  proof  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  acquiring  from  experience  what  expe¬ 
rience  alone  could  never  give.  —  Again :  that  the  mind,  at  all 
events,  is  so  constituted  as  that  its  laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
superior  to  experience,  and  can  transform  it,  is,  we  think, 
evident  from  this  very  notion  that  there  are  propositions  neces- 
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sarily  true,  and  not  generalisations  from  experience.  This  is  a 
very  general,  not  to  say  universal,  notion  of  the  human  mind. 
This  notion  is  itself  either  derived  from  experience  or  not.  If 
so  derived,  and  the  notion  itself  is  true,  then  experience  has 
contradicted  itself ;  if  so  derived,  and  the  notion  is  false,  then 
experience  has  taught  us  falsehood,  and  not  truth ;  if  not  so 
derived,  and  the  notion  be  false,  the  human  mind  is  yet  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  subordinate  objective  experience  to  its  own  sub¬ 
jective  laws;  if  not  so  derived,  and  the  notion  be  true,  the 
argument,  of  course,  is  fully  decided. — Once  more:  since  this 
notion  has  certainly  been  a  necessary  notion  of  the  majoi'ity  of 
minds  (that  is,  they  cannot  help  forming  it),  it  appears  that,  if 
false,  such  minds,  though  they  cannot  attain  necessary  truth, 
are  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  transform  the  truths  of  ex¬ 
perience  into  falsehoods. 

Again :  according  to  Mr.  Mill’s  theory,  the  definitions  of 
mathematics  are  not  mere  abstractions,  but  are  approximately 
true  in  fact,  and  have  been  derived  from  actual  figure  and  mag¬ 
nitude.  This  and  this  alone,  he  says,  enables  us  to  apply 
mathematical  reasonings  to  the  actual  world.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  what  we  must  call  abstractions  have  been  thus  de¬ 
rived  ;  and  that  we  can  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  physics 
only  because  material  forms  indefinitely  approximate  to  the 
definitions ;  so  that  in  the  application  we  may  omit  the  inappre¬ 
ciable  or  unimportant  diflference  between  the  definition  and 
the  reality.  Yet,  as  he  concedes  that  there  are  in  fact  no  mathe¬ 
matical  lines  or  surfaces,  —  no  exact  triangles,  rectangles,  or 
circles, — it  seems  as  natural  to  say  that  these  notions  are 
formed  as  much  in  contradiction  to  experience  as  in  conformity 
with  it*;  they  are  notions  which  experience  suggested,  but 

*  As  to  the  origination  of  mathematical  definitions,  Mr.  Ilallam, 
in  a  long  note  inserted' in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  History  of 
European  Literature,  has  made  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  rescue  them' 
from  being  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  and  contends  that  the  generally 
admitted  doctrine  —  admitted  alike  by  Dr.  Wbewell  and  Mr.  Mill — 
that  there  are  and  can  be  no  such  things  in  nature  as  perfect  triangles, 
rectangles,  or  circles,  is  altogether  an  illusion  :  he  a&ms  that  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  reduce  the  most  certain  of  the  sciences  to  a  mere 
play  of  fancy ;  he  therefore  contends  that  its  conclusions  are  true  only 
because  its  definitions  are  perfectly  capable  of  being  realised  as  actual 
existences  in  the  relations  of  pure  space.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
we  cannot  feel  convinced  that  it  applies  to  the  point  here  in  dispute ; 
since  it  seems  to  us  tolerably  certain  that  it  was  not  in  this  way  that 
the  mind  arrived  at  the  definitions  of  perfect  mathematical  figures  ;  it 
was  not  because  it  chose  to  imagine  them  as  really  existing — it  cer- 
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which  experience  never  realised ;  and  surely  this  very  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  separate  from  experience  all  that  in  fact  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  theoretic  perfection  of  its  definitions  and  ratio¬ 
cination,  affords  an  indication  that,  by  its  very  constitution,  it 
is  so  framed  as  to  modify  by  its  own  peculiar  laws  the  concep¬ 
tions  derived  from  experience. 

Once  more:  we  should  like  (we  submit  it  without  pretending 
more  than  a  doubt)  to  have  an  intelligent  solution  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dilemma ;  —  Taking  the  case  of  the  *  intersecting  right  lines 
‘  which,  when  produced,  never  meet,’  w’e  would  ask,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  minds  should  ever  be  constructed,  such  that  they 
would  not  infer  that,  though  produced  ever  so  far,  these  lines 
would  never  meet  ?  Either  such  minds  could  be  constructed,  or 
not ;  if  they  could,  then  that  we  form  different  notions  is  owing 
to  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  minds  by  which  we  arrive  at  a 
dififerent  conclusion  from  theirs ;  for  the  experience  itself  we 
suppose  to  be  the  same.  If  no  such  minds  could  be  formed, 
then  it  appears  that  it  is  a  universal  condition  of  all  minds  that 
they  mttst  conclude  some  inferences  from  some  facts  of  universal 
experience  which  they  do  not  from  others  equally  universal; 
that  Is,  the  laws  of  thought  are  such  that  we  are  necessarily  led 
to  believe  that  such  and  such  things  could  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise. — If  Mr.  Mill’s  reasoning  be  correct,  then,  for  aught  we 
know,  we  fear  we  must  be  warranted  to  say  that  there  may  be  a 
number  x,  such  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  and  a  world  in  which 
two  intersecting  right  lines  may  possibly  meet  again;  for  assuredly 
experience  can  disprove  neither.  We  are  also  left  to  wonder  at 
the  universal  presumption  and  Inconsistency  of  the  human  race, 
not  one  of  Avhom  but  would  stake  his  life  that  there  is  no  spot 
in  the  universe  where  two  straight  lines  would  inclose  a  space ; 

tainly  saw  none  such — but  because  it  was  capable  of  framing  them 
from  the  rude  approximations  which  experience  supplied.  If  Mr. 
Hallam  had  gone  one  step  further — to  the  definitions,  namely,  of 
mathematical  physics — we  think  that  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
solution  (possible  or  not)  was  not  needed.  Not  even  he,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  will  contend  that  tlie  lever  or  the  pulley  of  mechanical  science ; 
the  rod  perfectly  inflexible,  the  cord  perfectly  flexible,  and  both  im¬ 
ponderable,  ever  had  an  existence,  or  in  a  material  world  can  be  even 
conceivable.  But  we  venture  to  recommend  the  entire  note  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  striking  example,  at  all  events,  of 
the  ‘  viridis  senectus  ’  which  the  venerable  critic  is  enjoying ;  of  the 
strenuous  manner  in  which  his  mind  still  feels  disposed  to  revolve 
problems  which  are  usually  dismissed  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life. 
We  congratulate  him  on  this  verdant  aftermath  of  thought  so  late 
in  the  autumn  of  his  days. 
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and  yet,  though  experience  has  confirmed  it  no  more  than  a 
thousand  cheinieal  facts  which  have  been  found  equally  uniform 
here,  not  a  soul  will  pledge  itself  that  these  -last  will  be  found 
uniformly  true  in  any  world  but  this.  We  suspect  it  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  experience  which  makes  the  whole  race  so  con¬ 
fident  in  the  one  case  —  and  so  cautious  in  the  other. 

To  us  it  seems  most  rational  to  believe  that  the  suggestions 
of  experience  and  the  innate  capacities  of  the  mind  itself  alike 
conspire  to  render  our  thoughts  such  as  we  find  them  ;  the  out¬ 
ward  world  ministering  those  materials  without  which  the  mind 
would  be  without  any  thoughts  at  all  —  wrapped  in  a  perpetual 
slumber ;  and  the  mind  itself  so  operating  upon  those  materials 
as  to  give  its  conceptions  their  forms,  and  in  many  cases  to 
transmute  that  which  experience  only  gives  as  contingent  into 
the  absolute ;  as  when,  experience  having  told  us  that  two 
straight  lines  intersecting  and  produced,  do  not  meet,  the 
mind  superadds  this  —  that  they  never  can.  But  to  say,  in 
all  cases,  in  what  proportions  these  two  conjoint  sources  of 
our  knowledge  contribute  to  the  results  —  to  make  a  perfect 
partition  of  their  shares  of  influence  —  is,  from  the  perpetual 
commingling  of  the  two  streams,  which  issue  from  their  foun¬ 
tains  at  the  same  instant,  and  immediately  afterwards  flow  on 
undivided,  perhaps  impossible.  He  who  would  make  a  perfect 
analysis  of  this  must  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  mind 
than,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  developed,  can  ever  be 
known. 

Now  in  what  sense  did  Descartes  hold  his  celebrated  doctrine 
of  ‘  Innate  Ideas’  ?  Did  he  mean  thoughts,  or  laws  of  thoughts  ; 
notions,  coeval  with  the  mind  in  date,  congenital  with  its  very 
faculties,  inscribed,  if  we  may  use  a  metaphor  (and,  indeed,  it 
is  impossible  on  this  subject  to  avoid  metaphor),  on  the  tablet  of 
the  n)ind  itself,  and  which  the  mind  consciously  possesses  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  Intelligence  ;  or  merely  such  a  constitution 
of  mind  that,  as  its  activity  developcs  itself,  these  fundamental 
notions  are  inevitably  evolved?  We  believe,  with  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  and  other  ci’itics,  that  he  really  meant  the  latter. 
This  appears  from  some  of  his  own  expressions  in  his  reply  to 
Hobbes’  objections  to  the  *  Meditations  ’ ;  but  more  especially  in 
his  annotations  on  a  certain  ‘  Programma,’  entitled  *  Explicatio 
‘  mentis  humana;,’  which  appeared  in  1647,  in  which  innate 
ideas  were  attacked.  The  annotations  are  prefaced  by  the  letter 
No.  99.  (Epist.  Part  I.),  and  are.  appended  to  it.  Stewart  has 
quoted  a  sentence  or  two  from  them  in  a  note  appended  to  his 
‘  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  ^Metaphysical  Philosophy  ’ ;  yet 
strong  as  they  are,  there  are  others  at  least  equally  strong. 
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One  paragraph,  the  most  pregnant  sentences  of  which  have 
already  appear^  in  this  Journal*,  would  have  decided  the 
controversy,  had  this  been  Descartes’  only  statement  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

‘  It  does  not  seem,’  says  Descartes,  *  that  the  author  differs  from 
me  except  in  words ;  for  when  he  says  the  mind  is  in  no  need  of 
innate  ideas,  or  notions,  or  axioms,  and  yet  concedes  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  (we  must  suppose  natural  or  innate,)  he  plainly  affirms  the 
same  thing  in  fact,  as  I  do,  though  in  words  he  denies  it.  For  I  have 
never  said  or  imagined  that  the  mind  is  in  need  of  innate  ideas,  if 
supposed  to  be  something  different  from  its  faculty  of  thinking ;  but 
when  I  consider  how  many  thoughts  I  have  which  proceeded  not  from 
external  objects  nor  from  the  determination  of  my  will,  but  solely 
from  that  faculty  of  thinking  which  is  in  me,  these  —  in  order  that 
the  ideas  or  notions  which  are  the  forms  of  those  thoughts  might  be 
distinguished  from  others  adventitious  or  manufactured  —  I  have 
called  innate,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say  that  generosity  is  in¬ 
nate  in  some  families,  or  that  certain  diseases  (as  the  gout  or  the  stone) 
are  innate  in  others ;  not  that  the  children  of  those  families  labour 
under  such  diseases  in  their  mother’s  womb,  but  that  they  are  born 
with  a  certain  predisposition  or  faculty  of  contracting  them.’ 

But  the  Programma  and  the  annotations  are  well  worthy  of 
being  translated  entire. 

Most  admirably  has  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Reid,  summed  up  the  case  in  the  following  words  — 

‘  By  innate  ideas  in  general  Descartes  means  simply  the  in- 
‘  nate  faculty  we  possess  of  forming  or  eliciting  certain  manifes- 

*  tations  in  consciousness  (whether  of  necessary  or  contingent 
‘  truths)  on  occasion  of,  but  wholly  different  from,  both  the 
‘  qualities  of  the  reality  affecting,  and  the  movements  of  the 

*  organism  affected ;  these  manifestations  or  ideas  being  nothing 

*  else  than  slates  of  the  conscious  substance  itself.  ...  I 

*  have  no  doubt  that  had  he  and  Locke  expressed  themselves 
‘  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  Scotus,  their  opinions  on 
‘  this  subject  would  have  been  found  coincident  both  with  each 
‘  other  and  with  the  truth.’  The  want  of  steadiness,  however, 
here  referred  to,  is  abundantly  apparent  in  Descartes’  writings. 

"We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  expressions  (and  still  more  in 

•  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  236. 

t  Edition  of  Reid.  ‘  On  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,’  p.  782. 
When  will  this  distinguished  metaphysician  give  us  the  remainder  of 
liis  valuable  annotations,  equally  distinguished  for  acuteness  and 
erudition  ?  As  it  is,  the  volume  is  one  of  ‘  the  curiosities  of 
‘  literature  ’  in  many  senses ;  and  not  least  in  being  a  book  of  914 
closely  printed  pages,  which  leaves  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ! 
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the  writings  of  Descartes’  defenders  and  successors)  which 
would  seem  to  imply  a  less  reasonable  doctrine,  and  which  are 
fairly  exposed  to  Locke’s  animadversions  in  his  celebrated  first 
book.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  different  passages 
of  Descartes  on  this  and  on  other  subjects,  without  suspecting 
(as  already  said)  either  that  his  philosophy  somewhat  drifted 
from  its  first  moorings,  but  so  slowly  as  to  elude  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  that  he  really  modified,  from  time  to  time,  his 
opinions,  but  had  not  the  candour  to  avow  it. 

From  the  liability  to  misconstruction,  or  rather,  certainty  of 
it,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  phrase  ‘  innate  ideas  ’  should  ever 
have  been  used  by  Descartes,  and  still  more  that  it  should  have 
been  persisted  in  afterwards  by  subsequent  philosophers  in  the 
long  controversy  to  which  it  has  led.  The  word  ideas,  as  other¬ 
wise  employed  by  Descartes,  (who,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
shown,  with  such  a  rare  felicity  of  learning,  wrested  it  to  a  per¬ 
fectly  novel  acceptation,)  naturally  suggests  not  laws  or  capa¬ 
cities  of  thought,  but  thoughts  themselves ;  not  inevitable  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  formation  of  such  and  such  notions,  but  the  very 
notions.  Seldom  has  anything  more  true  or  more  amusing  been 
uttered  than  the  sentence  in  which  the  above  writer  closes  his 
acute  investigation  into  the  successive  degradations  of  meaning 
which  the  word  ideas  has  undergone  from  its  old  Platonic  sig¬ 
nification  till  at  last,  ‘  by  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and 
‘  Greek,’  it  enters  appropriately  corrupted  in  the  term  ideology, 
as  a  name  for  a  system  of  purely  sensational  philosophy.  *  Word 
‘  and  thing,’  says  Sir  William,  ‘  idea  has  been  the  crux  philoso- 

*  phorum  since  Aristotle  cursed  it  to  the  present  day  —  tus 

*  IBsas  j(aipiTw  ’  TSperlafuna  70/5  slat.'  AV e  are  not  convinced 
that  it  would  not  even  now  be  wise ,  in  metaphysicians  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  this  unhappy  term  altogether.* 


*  vVhatever  Descartes’  idea  of  ideas,  innate  or  otherwise,  he  was 
not  (as  ileid  supposed)  among  those  who  believe  them  a  tertium 
quid  between  the  thinking  mind  and  the  external  object.  This  is 
clear  from  many  passages ;  and  from  none  more  so  than  from  the 
following  sentence  in  his  letters  {Epist.  Part  I.  No.  115.);  where 
he  says,  ‘  I  think  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  mind  and 
‘  its  ideas  than  between  a  lump  of  wax  and  the  different  configurations 
‘  of  which  it  is  susceptible.’  But  the  whole  passage  is  very  curious 
and  well  worth  the  inspection  of  the  student  of  Descartes ;  it  also 
by  implication  contains  the  same  views  of  innate  ideas  as  those  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  preceding  extracts.  He  says  it  seems  to  him  that 
ideas  are  induced  in  the  mind,  ‘partim  ab  objectis  sensus  affici- 
‘entibus;  partim  ab  impressionibus  qu®  in  cerebro  sunt,  et  partim 
‘  etiam  a  dispositionibus,  quw  in  anima  ipsa  praecesserunt,  atque  a 
‘  su»  voluntatis  motibus.’ 


■ 
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It  is  Impossible,  however,  on  metaphysical  subjects  to  avoid 
sources  of  ambiguity,  and  consequently  causes  of  controversy, 
from  the  fact,  (necessary,  but  yet  how  humiliating,)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  express  a  single  truth  in  relation  to  mind — its  con¬ 
stitution,  faculties,  phenomena, — without  borrowing  the  aid  of 
metaphorical  language ;  language,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only 
figurative,  but  violently  figurative.  To  ‘  weigh,’  to  ‘  ponder,’ 
to  ‘judge,’  ‘memory,’  ‘imagination,’  ‘idea,’  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  metaphysical  nomenclature,  were  originally  metapho¬ 
rical,  and  some  have  remained  transparently  metaphorical,  in 
spite  of  long  usage,  through  their  whole  history.  Stewart 
somewhere  complains  that  mental  philosophers  have  so  freely 
resorted  to  metaphor ;  forgetting  what  yet  none  knew  better 
than  himself,  that  it  is  inevitable.  ‘  Unhappy  Mind  1  ’  an  an¬ 
cient  Platonist  might  exclaim  ;  ‘  so  strictly  is  it  united  to  that 
‘  mad  yokefellow.  Matter,  so  immersed  in  that  abominable  and 

*  utterly  depraved  nkg,  that  it  can  find  a  tongue  only  by  its  aid  ; 

*  it  cannot  utter  a  syllable  of  its  most  essential  and  appropriate 
‘  facts  of  consciousness,  except  in  symbols  themselves  furnished 

*  by  matter,  and  through  a  grossly  material  medium.’  The 
immaterial  mind,  when  it  has  formed  its  sublime  and  refined 
notions,  can  render  them  visible  to  others,  or  represent  them  even 
to  itself,  only  by  the  help  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  must 
dress  them  in  the  garments  supplied  from  their  fantastical  ward¬ 
robe.  Descartes  himself  cannot  enunciate  the  first  great  truth 
— the  foundation-stone  of  all  his  philosophy,  —  *  ,](i  pensc,  — 
that  operation  which  is  the  primordial  fact  of  consciousness,  and 
the  essential  characteristic  and  prerogative  of  an  ‘  immaterial 
‘  substance,’  without  begging  of  matter  (which,  however,  still 
waits  to  be  created  by  hi§  logic),  a  word  originally  significant  of 
that  gravity  which  is  one  of  its  grossest  properties.  To  such 
artifices  is  the  reason  of  man  reduced.  It  is  a^  if  a  philosopher, 
having  excogitated  and  elaborated  some  subtle  theory,  went 
straight  to  a  poet,  to  beg  him  to  be  its  interpreter  to  mankind ; 
or  as  if  a  mathematician,  having  defined  his  triangles,  circles, 
and  parallelograms,  repaired  to  a  carpenter  to  construct  them. 
Psyche  is,  no  question,  immaterial  and  immortal ;  but  every 
movement  and  every  flutter  is  by  the  aid  of  material  pinions. 

"VVe  often  hear  of  Descartes’  ‘  celebrated  argument’  for  the 
existence  of  God.  In  fact  he  has  not  only,  as  some  say,  ‘  two,’ 
and  as  M.  Jules  Simon  and  others  say,  ‘three,’  but  even  more; 
all  deduced  however,  unquestionably,  from  his  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  and  all  having  the  advantage,  or 
the  disadvantage  (as  the  reader  pleases)  of  being  independent  of 
the  discovery  or  even  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  They 
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have  all  been  sometimes  called  by  courtesy  a  priori  arguments, 
though  some  of  them  are  as  much  deductions  a  posteriori  (the 
elements,  however,  being  from  the  mind  not  from  the  material 
universe)  as  those  which  are  usually  so  culled ;  that  is,  they  are 
from  ett'ects  to  causes,  and  from  effects  manifesting  a  certain 
nature  to  a  cause  manifesting  a  similar  nature.  But  we  will 
give  the  summary  of  the  several  arguments  as  found  in  the  first 
pages  of  the  First  Part  of  the  ‘  Principia,’ —  certainly  the  most 
mature,  perhajis  the  most  logical  form  which  his  many  expo¬ 
sitions  of  his  philosophical  principles  assumed.  The  same  argu¬ 
ments,  however,  in  substance  will  be  found  in  his  ‘  Method,’ 
his  ‘  Meditations,’  and  his  ‘  Keplies  to  the  Objections’  elicited 
by  the  last. 

§  14.  ‘  In  as  much  as  necessary  existence  is  involved  in  our 

*  conception  of  God,  we  justly  infer  that  God  exists.’  This  is 
properly  the  Cartesian  argument — if  it  be  not  rather  called  that 
of  Anselm — to  say  nothing  of  the  very  similar  one,  constructed 
and  confuted  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  cited  by  Caterus  in  his 
objections  to  the  3rd  Meditation  of  Descartes. 

§§  17,  18.  ‘  In  proportion  as  the  objective  perfection  of  any  of 

*  our  ideas  is  greater,  in  that  proportion  its  cause  must  be 

*  greater :  Hence,  again,  it  is  concluded  that  God  exists.’  An¬ 
other  variation  of  the  above  argument  of  Aquinas. 

§  20.  ‘  We  are  made  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  God ;  (some 

*  external  cause) ;  hence,  God  exists.’  A  deduction  a  poste¬ 
riori. 

§  21.  *  The  preservation  of  our  life,  which  depends  not  on 
‘  ourselves,  suffices  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.’  A 
deduction  a  posteriori. 

The  principal  argument  here,  and  which  is  generally  called, 
par  exellence,  the  Cartesian,  is  the  first.  ‘  I  have  tlie  idea  of 
‘  an  infinite  and  perfect  being ;  but  that  idea  includes  his  ex- 

*  istence  as  one  of  his  perfections  ;  for  he  would  not  be  a  perfect 
‘  being,  if  he  did  not  exist ;  therefore  the  idea  of  such  a  being  in- 

*  volves  his  existence.’  In  this  notion,  exclaim  Leibnitz  and 
a  multitude  of  other  critics,  Descartes  was  anticipated  by 
Anselm.  N'importe ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  trace  the 
parentage  of  w'hat  has  appeared  to  the  generality  of  thinkers  a 
transparent  paralogism ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  justly.  A 
poet  might  as  well  affirni  that,  because  he  can  conceive,  in  virtue 
of  his  faculty  of  idealising  reality,  a  scene  of  beauty  more  per¬ 
fect  than  nature  presents,  and  that  its  greatest  perfection  would 
be  its  existence,  such  a  scene  must  actually  exist.  On  the 
fallacy  lurking  in  the  expression,  that  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
being  involves  existence  as  one  of  its  perfections,  some  exceed- 
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ingly  acute  remarks  have  been  made  by  Brooke  Taylor*  and 
other  writers;  but  without  going  into  these  subtleties,  we  imagine 
there  is  not  one  in  a  million  who  would  for  a  moment  be  willing 
to  suspend  this  cardinal  truth  on  any  such  notion  as  that  of  the 
necessary  objective  existence  of  God,  merely  because  the  mind 
has  such  an  idea. 

Another  modification  of  Descartes’  favourite  argument  is 
founded  on  the  assertion  that  the  idea  of  God  in  the  mind  cannot 
have  been  made  in  the  mind,  because  the  mind  cannot  unmake  it. 
Ergo,  God  exists.  To  this  it  has  been  justly  replied,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  objective  reality  of  every  notion, 
which  the  mind  in  accordance  with  its  laws  has  clearly  fabricated, 
but  which  it  cannot  afterwards  by  any  act  of  the  will  destroy ; 
and  by  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  the  notion  of  God  could 
and  would  be  naturally  fabricated  out  of  the  combination  and 
aggregation  of  all  known  perfections  seen  in  man,  the  force  of 
this  argument  would  be  denied. 

Another  modification  of  the  argument  from  the  idea  of  God, 
though  in  strictness  a  deduction  a  posteriori — is  this,  ‘  I  have  the 

*  idea  of  a  being  infinite  and  eternal :  How  came  I  by  this  idea  ? 

*  I  am  a  finite  and  imperfect  being,  and  I  cannot  have  given  it 
‘  to  myself;  there  must  be  at  least  as  much  reality  in  the  cause 
‘  as  in  the  effect.’  As  one  of  his  critics  remarks,  there  does  not 
seem  much  difference  between  this,  and  saying,  ‘  I  am,  and  am 

*  conscious  I  did  not  bestow  existence  on  myself :  therefore  I 

*  owe  it  ultimately  to  another.’  But  Descartes  also  avails  him¬ 
self  of  this  form  of  the  argument,  though  he  seems  to  prefer  the 
former.  Either  is  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  deduction  a  poste¬ 
riori  —  from  effect  to  cause  —  only  the  premises  are  exclusive  of 
external  phenomena  and  are  derived  simply  from  the  facts  of 
our  consciousness.  And  to  most  men,  this  argument  will  be 
cogent  enough  for  the  proof,  in  the  last  resort,  of  some  cause  of 
our  existence,  not  itself  derived ;  though  they  may  reject  the 
superfluous  clause  Descartes  has  added,  ‘  for  if  I  had  bestowed 
‘  existence  on  myself,  I  should,  doubtless,  have  conferred  all 

*  other  perfections  since,  if  there  be  any  one  who  has  the  front 
to  say  that  he  has  bestowed  existence  on  himself,  he  would,  we 
apprehend,  be  little  likely  to  flinch  from  saying  that  he  has  also 
bestowed  all  possible  perfections  on  himself  —  at  least,  for  aught 
he  knows ! 

\V  e  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  divine  existence  derived  from  the  constitution  of 

*  Cited  in  Ilallam’s  Literature  of  Europe.  Criticism  on  Descartes, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  237,  238. 
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the  human  mind,  when  properly  stated.  It  requires  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  however,  in  a  different  form,  and  must  also  occupy  a 
totally  different  place  to  what  it  does  in  Descartes’  philosophy. 
That  the  human  mind,  as  it  gradually  unfolds,  under  an  exter¬ 
nal  stimulus  indeed,  but  in  harmony  with  its  own  original  laws 
of  thought,  which  impose  upon  it  a  certain  course  of  develop¬ 
ment,  does  very  generally  (we  may  say,  almost  universally) 
arrive  at  some  notions  of  a  deity,  is  a  matter  of  undeniable  ex¬ 
perience.  This  general  fact  requires  to  be  accounted  for  as 
much  as  any  other ;  and  how  can  it  be  accounted  for  so  natur¬ 
ally  as  by  the  supposition  that  man  is  thus  constituted,  because 
that  being  to  whom  it  thus  apparently  bears  uniform  testimony, 
has  thus  constituted  him  ?  But  then  this  argument  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  Descartes.  This  last  presupposes,  not 
simply  a  constitution  of  mind  which,  developing  pari  passu  with 
the  intuition  of  an  external  world,  and  by  contact  with  it,  will 
necessarily  evolve  the  idea  of  God ;  but  such  an  idea  as,  even 
if  dependent  in  fact  for  its  development  on  external  influences, 
enables  us,  and  alone  enables  us  by  its  internal  light,  to  infer 
the  actual  existence  of  an  external  world.  So  far  again  as 
the  argument  depends  for  its  cogency  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
phenomenon,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  mind  of  man  generally, 
it  must,  as  we  have  said,  occupy  a  totally  different  place 
to  what  it  does  in  Descartes’  philosophy.  For  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  Descartes,  at  this  stage  of  his  self-constructed 
universe,  knows  nothing  of  an  external  world — nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  as  to  whether  there  be  any  other  minds  or  not — and 
nothing,  therefore,  as  to  whether  the  uniformity  which  supports 
the  above  argument  exist  or  not.  He  believes  in  an  external 
world,  and  that  its  phenomena  are  not  illusions,  only  because 
he  has  demonstrated  previously  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
idea  of  him.  The  idea  itself,  therefore,  must  be  supposed 
irresistibly  distinct  and  powerful  to  each  individual  mind. 

The  Apostle  John,  (it  may  be  humbly  presumed,  as  sound  a 
divine  as,  and  certainly  in  this  case  a  sounder  philosopher  than 
Descartes)  makes  the  love  of  our  brother  easier  than  the  love 
of  God,  our  brother  being  more  familiarly  known  than  God: 
*  He  who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall 
‘  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?’  Descartes  goes 
another  way  to  work,  and  asks,  how  shall  man  believe  even  the 
existence  of  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  if  he  first  of  all  be¬ 
lieve  not  in  the  existence  of  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? 

Whatever  force  has  been  supposed  to  attach  to  these  mentally 
deduced  proofs  of  the  Deity,  from  the  idea  of  God  in  the  human 
mind,  we  see  not  anything  in  them,  even  when  exhibited  in  the 
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best  form,  and  still  less  in  relation  to  the  unhappy  position  they 
occupy  in  Descartes’  philosophy,  of  which  the  atheist  cannot  easily 
evade  the  force.  In  looking  even  at  the  more  reasonable  form  of 
the  argument,  it  certainly  appears  to  he  just  as  easy  for  one  who 
finds  no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  all  the  proofs  of  a  designing 
and  superintending  wisdom  which  the  universe  presents,  are  hut 
mere  chance,  to  urge  exactly  the  same  of  the  apparent  voice  of 
intuition,  the  uniform,  or  all  but  uniform  tendencies  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  human  mind ;  they  are,  he  would  say,  quite  as 
plausibly,  (and  we  must  say  not  more  impudently,)  simply  one 
more  of  the  infinite  freaks  of  chance  I 

On  that  theory  of  ‘  innate  ideas,’  which  has  been  generally, 
though  falsely,  attributed  to  Descartes,  the  answers  are  easy 
enough.  Men  in  general  will  say,  that  if  w’e  have  an  ‘  innate 
‘  idea  ’  of  God  in  this  sense,  —  if  an  idea  thus  powerful  be 
impressed  on  each  individual  mind,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  need  any  inference  or  argument  to  make  it  plainer, 
or  that  it  should  admit  of  any  dispute.  Far  from  finding  that 
all  men  have  a  *  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  infinite  and 
*  eternal  being,’  they  will  say,  that  the  ideas  formed  of  God 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  have  been  most  grossly 
inadequate  and  limited ;  that  it  is  a  common  remark,  borne  out 
by  all  history,  that  so  far  from  man’s  ideas  of  God  being  God¬ 
like,  his  gods  have  usually  been  human,  or  even  below  that. 
It  will  seem  strange  indeed,  they  will  argue,  that  if  there  be  an 
‘  innate  idea’  in  all  men,  coeval  with  the  soul  itself  and  conge¬ 
nital  with  its  faculties,  it  should  have  been  so  uniformly  debased 
and  mutilated. 

While  w'e  do  not  see  the*  often  vaunted  superiority  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  alone, 
even  when  it  is  put,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  most  cautious  terms  and 
most  favourable  form,  we  are  far  from  denying,  when  so  put,  its 
cogency.  Powerful  it  undoubtedly  is ;  and  would  to  all  but  an 
atheist  be  very  convincing.  But  in  truth,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  bond  fide  atheist — who  is  not  also  mad,  argument 
with  him,  in  any  shape,  is  a  very  hopeless  sort  of  an  affair.  If 
however,  with  sucji  a  man  any  argument  be  less  inefficacious 
than  another,  it  is,  we  firmly  believe,  what  is  called  that  d  poste¬ 
riori  argument,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  so 
absurdly  to  decry.  At  all  events,  it  is  that  to  which  human 
nature,  savage  and  civilised,  appeals  in  one  shape  or  other,  when 
asked  whg  it  thinks  there  is  a  God  at  all.  It  points  its  finger 
at  the  sublime  trophies  of  wisdom  and  power  with  which  the 
universe  is  filled,  and  says,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  in  words  of 
kindred  meaning,  the  ‘  invisible  things  of  the  Creator  are  known 
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‘  by  the  visible  things  he  hath  made ;  even  his  eternal  power  and 

*  Godhead.’  *  He  that  planted  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that 

*  made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?’  But  it  is  infinitely  far  from 
our  purpose  to  exalt  any  one  proof  of  this  primal  truth  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest ;  and  happily,  as  in  other  cases,  some  may  be 
more  forcible  to  one  class  of  minds,  and  some  to  another. 

In  exhibiting  the  principal  points  of  Descartes’  argument  on 
this  great  theme,  we  have  passed  by  many  of  the  metaphysical 
refinements  by  which  he  attempts  to  sustain  or  illustrate  his  views. 
In  one  of  his  illustrations  there  is  a  curious  subtlety ;  more 
curious  indeed  than  convincing.  He  endeavours  to  show  in 
his  ‘  Method,’  or  rather  he  confidently  asserts  without  show¬ 
ing,  that  *  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  triangle  ’  does  not 
involve  the  necessary  existence  of  any  triangle,  but  that 
the  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  God  does  involve  his  necessary 
existence.  Yet  botli  there*  and  in  his  *  Meditations,’  be  affirms 
that  our  idea  of  God  involves  his  existence,  just  as  our  idea  of 
a  triangle  involves  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to 
two  right  angles.  One  would  imagine  that  a  real  parity  of 
reasoning  would  imply,  that  as  our  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a 
Perfect  Being  involves  his  real  existence ;  so  our  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  a  triangle  involves  its  existence.  Yet  this  he 
denies. 

Similarly  inconsistent  appear  to  us  his  statements  respect¬ 
ing  our  notions  of  the  infinite.  In  his  ‘  Principia,’  he  contents 
himself  with  briefly  stating  that  infinity  as  attached  to  God  is  a 
jMJsitive  and  unique  idea,  and  differs  from  the  notion  as  applied 
to  the  infinite  in  magnitude  and  number.  To  the  latter,  he 
projwses  applying  the  term  indfinite.  Gassendi  endeavours 
to  show  the  extreme  precariousness  of  any  conclusion  based 
on  such  distinction,  by  affirming  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
in  both  cases  is  negative,  founded  on  the  absence  of  limit; 
that  infinite  space  is  space  indefinitely  vast;  that  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  in  the  same  manner,  is  wisdom  indefinitely  great;  and 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  result  from  successive  aug¬ 
mentations  of  limited  magnitudes  and  limited  wisdom.  Des¬ 
cartes,  in  his  reply,  says,  *  It  is  not  true  that  we  conceive 
‘  the  infinite  by  the  negation  of  the  finite ;  seeing  that,  on 
‘  the  contrary,  all  limitation  contains  in  itself  the  negation  of 

*  the  infinite’  (p.  360.  edition  by  M.  Simon).  ‘  Think  not  that 
‘  the  idea  we  have  of  God,  is  formed  by  perpetual  augmentation 

*  of  the  perfection  of  the  creatures ;  it  is  formed  entire  and  alone,’ 
— tout  entiere  et  tout  a  la  /bis, — ‘  from  the  conception  by  our  mind 
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‘  of  infinite  being — incapable  of  any  sort  of  augmentation.’ 
{Ibid.  p.  365.) 

Now  it  is  at  all  events  curious,  that  in  one  of  his  letters 
Descartes  distinctly  concedes  that  our  idea  of  the  infinite  per¬ 
fection  of  God  is  deduced  from  the  consciousness  of  similar, 
though  very  minute  attributes  in  us  —  which  are  indefinitely 
enlarged  and  applied  to  him.  The  passage  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  preceding,  and  with  many  others.  As  it  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  by  modem  critics,  we 
translate  it.  The  letter  contmning  it  {Epist.  pars  1.  p.  279.) 
is  in  reply  to  certain  objections.  ‘You  say,  that  inasmuch 
‘  as  there  is  somewhat  of  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  magni- 
‘  tude,  and  so  on  in  ourselves,  we  form  the  idea  of  infinite  or 
‘  at  least  indefinite  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  the  other  per- 
‘  fections  which  are  attribute  to  God,  just  as  we  form  the  idea 
‘  of  infinite  magnitude ;  all  which  I  freely  concede ;  and  I  am 

*  clearly  persuaded  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  God  than  what 
‘  is  formed  in  this  manner.  But  the  force  of  my  argument  ’  (the 
celebrated  argument)  ‘  consists  in  this,  that  I  contend  that  it 

*  would  be  impossible  for  me,  by  my  thinking  faculty,  to  expand 
‘  those  perfections  which  are  minute  in  me  to  the  notion  of  the 
‘  infinite,  except  we  derived  our  existence  from  a  being  in  whom 
‘  these  perfections  are  mfact  found  infinite ;  as  neither  from  the 
‘  inspection  of  a  minute  quantity  or  a  limited  body,  could  I  con* 

‘  ceive  indefinite  quantity,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the  universe 
‘  were,  or  at  least  might  be^  ind finite.'  By  the  way,  it  is  won¬ 
derful  that  the  last  clause  should  not  have  convinced  Descartes 
of  the  precariousness  of  his  logic  in  his  celebrated  paralogism : 
for  a  parity  of  conclusion  would  have  led  him  to  say,  that 
similarly  he  could  not  conceive  the  infinite,  unless  the  Infinite 
Being  did  exist — or  at  least  might  exist.  But  as  he  could  prove 
that  God  did  exist  from  the  very  idea  of  him,  so  he  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  prepared  to  prove  that  he  must  exist,  if  he  might 
have  existed.  However  this  may  be,  the  statements  in  reference 
to  the  formation  of  the  notion  of  the  infinite  remain  to  us  some¬ 
what  inconsistent.  It  is  certainly  sufficiently  perplexing,  when 
not  only  different  metaphysicians  tell  us,  but  even  the  same  meta¬ 
physician,  first,  that  the  notion  of  the  finite  is  formed  from  the 
negation  of  the  infinite,  and,  secondly,  that  the  notion  of  the 
infinite  is  formed  from  the  augmentation  of  the  finite. 

But  we  must  endeavour  to  secure  a  little  space  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Descartes’  *  Method.’ 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  widely  different  judgments  which 
different  men  form  of  the  merits  of  the  very  same  philosophers. 
‘  Descartes,’  says  M.  Cousin,  ‘has  established  in  France  pre- 
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*  cisely  the  same  method  which  England  has  been  eager  to 

*  attribute  exclusively  to  Bacon.’  *  It  is  impossible,’  says  Play¬ 
fair,  ‘that  two  men  could  pursue  the  same  ends  by  methods 
‘  more  diametrically  opposite.’  Between  these  very  diverse 
statements  it  is  possible  in  some  measure  to  diminish  the  enor¬ 
mous  interval  by  proper  explanations;  for  what  may  not  be 
explained,  or  explained  away  ?  but  there  will  be  little  doubt 
with  any  dispassionate  person,  who  has  studied  the  writings  of 
both  philosophers,  that  the  statement  of  Flayfidr  is  far  nearer 
the  truth. 

Each  of  these  great  philosophers,  indeed,  was  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  importance  of  a  Method ;  and  each  recognised, 
though  in  inverse  proportions,  the  necessity  of  both  induction 
and  deduction  in  rearing  the  fabric  of  science.  It  is  not  more 
true  that  Bacon  (in  passages  candidly  cited  by  Cousin*)  admits 
the  value  and  necessity  of  a  provisional  ‘  anticipation’  of  nature 
as  the  only  rational  guide  of  that  observation  and  experiment 
which  alone  can  give  the  ‘  interpretation’  of  nature,  than  it  is 
that  Descartes  insists  on  the  necessity  of  experiments  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  verification  of  the  truth  of  scientific  deduction, 
and  even  insists  on  their  being  more  necessary  at  every  step,  as 
the  conclusions  of  science  become  more  intricate,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  with  which  it  has  to  deal  more  subtle.  The  reader  will 
find  some  remarkable  passages  to  this  efiect  at  the  close  of  his 
‘Method’;!  and  in  this  anticipation  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  is  not  right,  notwithstanding  the  confident  expectations 
indulged  by  many  that  as  induction  advances,  and  the  data  for 
deduction  become  more  and  more  sure,  this  last  will  in  its  turn 
reverse  the  proportions  in  which  the  true  interpretation  of  nature 
has  hitherto  employed  both  instruments,  and  become  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  That  deduction  will  have  ampler  and 
ampler  scope,  and  become  of  more  and  more  utility,  we  have 
no  doubt ;  that  it  will  do  its  peculiar  work  better  and  better, 
we  have  as  little ;  but  we  still  doubt  whether  it  will  not  con¬ 
tinually  demand  or  suggest  new  exercises  for  induction  in  full 
proportion  to  every  truth  it  proves  or  confirms.  The  reasons 
for  suspecting  this  we  will  briefly  touch  by  and  by. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  neither  Bacon  nor  Descartes  in 
strictness  disclaimed  the  necessity  or  utility  of  either  of  these 
instruments  of  prosecuting  science,  the  instruments  themselves 
occupied  in  their  two  systems  the  most  dissimilar  positions; 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  that  Bacon’s  estimate  was  the 
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more  correct  of  the  two.  In  his  system,  induction  was  first, 
first  in  order  and  importance;  that  without  which  man  could  not 
proceed  a  single  step  in  physical  science ;  in  that  of  Descartes 
deduction  from  assumed  principles  came  first ;  induction  and 
experiment  were  only  ministering  organs.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Bacon  (and  it  was  virtually  a  great  triumph  of  mental  philosophy 
as  well  as  a  noble  example  of  that  very  induction  from 
physical  facts,  the  claims  of  which  he  asserted,)  that  he  saw 
clearly,  both  from  observation  and  consciousness,  that  the  mind 
of  man  was  so  constituted  in  relation  to  external  nature  — 
such  its  limitations  and  conditions  of  thought — that  it  could 
not,  for  the  most  part,  anticipate  at  all,  and  never  with  absolute 
precision  and  certainty,  without  the  verification  of  observation 
and  experiment,  what  facts  were  connected  with  what  other 
facts;  what  consequents  would  follow  from  any  given  ante¬ 
cedents;  in  other  words,  that  man  could  nut  construct  the 
premises  from  which,  in  physicsil  science,  he  could  certainly 
deduce  his  conclusions.  It  was  the  error  of  Descartes,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  reversed  the  proportions  assigned  to  the 
influence  of  this  predominant  element  in  Bacon’s  method ;  and 
believed  that  man  could  construct  his  premises  and  deduce  his 
conclusions  from  them ;  that  man  could,  as  he  expressly  declares, 
and,  if  a  true  philosopher ,  ought  to  deduce  ‘  effects  from  causes,’ 
and  not  collect  *  causes  from  effects.’  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  both  to  forget  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  looked  upon 
that  element  to  which  he  gave  a  secondary  place  as  of  absolutely 
little  importance.  Descartes,  as  already  hinted,  not  only  thought 
that  exj)eriment  was  perj)etually  necessary  to  test  and  verify 
the  results  of  deduction;  but  that  it  would  be  more  so  as 
science  advanced,  on  account  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  investigated^  and  the  sources  of  fallacy 
which  lurk,  in  what  Mr.  Mill  has  so  aptly  named,  ‘  Intermixture 
‘  of  Effects  and  Plurality  of  Causes.’  This  admission  itself 
affords  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  order  of  investigation 
pursued  by  Descartes;  for  how  many  hypotheses  might  be 
framed  and  discarded  before  man  arrived  at  the  only  one  which 
experiment  and  observation  would  thus  verify !  how  many  an¬ 
ticipations  of  nature  must  go  to  make  up  one  true  and  authentic 
interpretation  !  This  indeed  is  a  reflection,  the  justice  of  which 
the  melancholy  history  of  all  philosophy,  when  pursued  as  Des- 
carles  suggests,  has  abundantly  exemplified. 

‘  Descartes,’  says  Playfair,  in  a  very  lively  passage,  ‘  did  not 
*  reject  experiment  altogether,  though  he  assigned  it  a  very 
‘  subordinate  place  in  his  philosophy.  .  .  .  “  We  employ  experi- 
‘  “  ment,  says  he  (Descartes)  not  as  a  reason  by  which  anything 
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‘  “  is  proved,  for  we  wish  to  deduce  effects  from  their  causes, 

‘  “  and  not  conversely  causes  from  their  effects.  We  appeal  to 

*  “  experience  only,  that  out  of  Innumerable  effects  which  may 
‘  “  be  produced  from  the  same  cause,  we  may  direct  our  atten- 

*  “  tion  to  one  rather  than  another.”  It  is  wonderful  that 

*  Descartes  did  not  see  what  a  severe  censure  he  was  here  pass- 
‘  ing  on  himself ;  of  how  little  value  the  speculations  must  he 
‘  that  led  to  conclusions  so  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and  how  much 
‘  more  philosophy  is  disgraced  by  affording  an  explanation  of 
‘  things  which  are  not  than  by  not  affording  the  explanation  of 
‘  things  which  are.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  a  gross  error  in  Bacon 
had  he  ever  intended  to  imply  that  ‘anticipation’  of  some  results 
rather  than  others,  was  not  to  preside  over  all  experiment  and 
observation ;  without  which,  indeed,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  it  were  utterly  impossible  that  man  should  be 
adequately  impelled  to  devise  ‘experiments’  or  to  persevere  in 
‘observation.’  This  ‘anticipation’  is  the  very  spur  of  that 
curiosity,  without  which  great  genius  would  not  submit,  with 
patience,  to  be  the  mere  interpreter  of  nature,  and  its  reluctance 
would  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  the  more  deep  the  truth 
sought,  and  the  more  refined  the  instruments  required  to  extort 
it.  In  ‘  torturing  ’  nature,  as  Bacon  has  it  in  his  strong 
imagery,  man  would,  in  such  a  drudging  office,  torture  him¬ 
self  still  more ;  and  his  indolence  would  get  the  better  of  his 
philosophy.  And,  in  truth,  as  there  must  always  be  not  only 
scope,  but  a  necessity  for  such  provisional  anticipation,  so  there 
Avould  be  neither  dignity  nor  merit  in  scientific  discovery  with¬ 
out  it ;  men  would  say  there  was  great  good  luck  in  a  discovery 
rather  than  great  sagacity.  The  achievements  of  scientific 
genius  are  measured  not  so  much  by  the  magnitude  of  a  dis¬ 
covery  (at  least  in  the  estimate  of  all  thinking  men)  as  by  the 
approximate  accuracy — it  is  seldom  more — of  the  anticipated 
results ;  and  it  is  this  prophetic  instinct  of  science  —  an  ‘  antici- 
‘  pation’  of  nature,  which  in  certain  points  is  indefinitely  near 
the  true  ‘  interpretation,’  —  this  seer-like  utterance  of  her  oracles 
though  it  may  be  ‘  in  lisping  accents  and  a  stammering  tongue  ’ 
—  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  successful  philosopher. 
Bacon  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  have 
undervalued  the  necessity  for  provisional  ‘anticipations’;  al¬ 
though,  intent  on  inculcating  the  paramount  importance  of 
induction,  he  may  have  sometimes  seemed  to  depreciate  their 
value.* 


•We  earnestly  recommend  to  every  student  of  philosophy,  some 
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He  was  certainly  opposed  to  no  ‘anticipations’  of  nature 
which  do  not  involve  (what  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  guard 
against)  the  abuse  of  hypothesis,  —  the  disposition  of  philo¬ 
sophers  to  make  it,  not  a  light  and  loose  garment  to  be  thrown  on 
and  off  at  pleasure,  but  their  very  skin  ;  their  proneness  to  force 
their  conceptions  on  Nature,  whether  she  will  or  not,  and  to  tell 
her  that  they  know  her  better  than  she  knows  herself.  As  to  the 
use  of  hypothesis,  and  the  vanity  of  blind  and  unintelligent 
inquiry  at  Nature’s  oracles,  no  one  can  be  more  explicit  than 
Bacon  himself ;  or  speak  with  more  contempt  of  that  ‘  vaga 
*  experientia  quae  mera  palpatio  est.’  A  just  image  of  the  em¬ 
pirical  philosopher  who  confounds  induction  with  the  ‘  mera 
‘  palpatio’  would  be  a  man  admitted  to  an  immense  laboratory 
of  all  sorts  of  chemicals  —  some  more  simple  and  some  less — 
and  essaying  discovery  by  going  round  the  shelves  and  amusing 
himself  with  pouring  a  little  out  of  one  box  or  phial  into 
any  other,  as  their  proximity  or  his  own  eye  or  fancy  sug¬ 
gested,  just  to  see  what  would  come  of  it.  Now  if  he  did  not 
manage  to  choke  himself  with  some  unhappy  evolution  of  gases, 
of  which  he  had  had  no  ‘  anticipation,’  nor  could  give  any  ‘  in- 
‘  terpretation ;  ’  or  blind  himself  with  some  equally  novel  and 
brilliant  explosion  of  indammable  substances ;  or  poison  himself 
with  some  subtle  exhalation,  —  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  might 
chance  to  stumble  on  some  singular  discovery ;  upon  none,  how¬ 
ever,  greater  than  the  discovery  that  he  would  not  know  what 
he  had  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  made  no  discovery, 
nobody  would  be  surprised ;  nor,  lastly,  concede  him  any  merit 
if  he  did. 

We  return  to  the  subject  postponed  a  page  or  two  back. 
Though  it  is  evident  that  deduction  will  play  a  more  and  more 
important  part  as  science  advances^  because  it  will  have  wider 
and  wider  bases  of  inference  before  it,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  it  will  ever  —  we  do  not  say  supersede,  but  even  much 
diminish  the  necessity  for  induction  and  experiment ;  whether, 
in  fact,  Descartes’  view  is  not  near  the  truth.  One  may  suspect 
this,  not  merely  because  (as  Mr.  Mill  properly  says)  deduction 
must  presuppose  and  demand  induction — not  only  because  the 
deductive  process  (to  make  it  worth  anything)  will  ever  demand 
verification,  which  itself  involves  an  appeal  to  induction;  nor 
merely  because  as  the  data  of  deductive  inference  become  more 
and  more  extensive  and  complex,  the  inferences  themselves  (as 
the  same  writer  observes)  involve  an  analysis  and  computations 

excellent  remarks  by  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  subject  of  Hypothesis.  {Logic, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  14.) 
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which  can  rarely  be  performed  with  more  than  approximate 
accuracy ;  —  not  only,  we  say,  for  these  reasons,  but  for  another 
and  more  direct  one.  It  is  this:  that  the  results  of  the  de¬ 
ductive  process,  being  rarely  more  than  approximations  to 
complete  solution,  with  whatsoever  sagacity  and  subtlety  con¬ 
ducted,  will  often  require  to  be  rectified  as  well  as  verified  by 
further  observation  ;  the  very  attempt  to  verify  them  will  often 
reveal  previously  unsuspected  residual  phenomena,  which  ought 
not  to  exist,  if  both  data  and  deduction  were  complete,  and 
suggest  an  entirely  new  series  of  experiments  and  observations 
to  ^just  the  theory  to  the  facts.* 

Though,  therefore,  the  triumphs  of  deduction  may  be  con¬ 
tinually  more  splendid,  those  very  triumphs  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  disclose  new  fields  for  the  achievements  of  induction. 

In  short,  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  completely  any  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  great  web  of  the  universe,  much  more  of  the 
whole,  induction  and  deduction  may,  for  aught  we  know,  re- 
ciproodly  involve  one  another  in  an  interminable  progression ; 
so  far,  according  to  Bacon’s  sublime  language,  does  the  *  sub- 

*  tlety  of  nature  surpass  the  subtlety  either  of  sense  or  intellect.’ 
Thus  will  man  be  ever  tied,  as  a  condition  of  advancement,  to 
observation  and  experiment ;  deduction  will  always  be  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  them,  and  never  be  independent  of  them ; 
while  the  most  sagacious  conjectures  will  still  end  with  the  Queen 
of  Sheba’s  exclamation,  ‘  The  half  hath  not  been  told  me.’  And 
surely  man  may  well  be  contented  with  his  sublime,  though 
he  is  sometimes  apt  to  think  it,  humble  office  of  interpreter  of 
nature.  It  is  enough  for  him.  To  what  greater  glory  can  the 
creature  aspire  than  that  of  being  the  interpreter  of  his  Creator? 
to  decipher  those  hieroglyphics  which  are  symbols — though  but 
imperfect  symbols — of  the  Infinite  One?  There  is  no  sublimer 
passage  of  poetry  in  the  world  than  that  in  Job  (to  which  far 
from  justice  is  done  in  bur  translation),  in  which  the  Patriarch, 
after  having  enumerated  even  the  splendours  with  which  God 
has  ‘  garnished  the  heavens,’  and  the  art  with  which  He  has 

*  hung  the  world  upon  nothing,’  exclaims,  *  How  slight  is  the 

*  See  the  striking  observations  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on  the  subject 
of  the  ‘  Method  of  i^sidues,’  with  the  beautiful  illustrations  from  Sir 
John  Herschel.  {MilFs  Logic,  voL  i.  p.  501.)  Mr.  Mill’s  observations 
on  Residual  Phenomena,  are  made,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  results 
of  the  experimental  methods  of  inquiry;  but  similar  observations 
seem  applicable  to  many  results  of  the  deductive  process.  See  Sir  J. 
Herschel’s  ‘  Discourse,’  pp.  174-5.,  for  some  striking  remarks  on  the 
alternate  use  of  these  instruments. 
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‘  whisper  that  we  hear  of  him  !  But  the  thunder  of  his  power 
‘  who  can  comprehend  ?  ’ 

Even  the  felt  necessity,  however,  of  verification,  for  every 
result  of  deduction,  shows  how  completely,  from  the  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  nature,  man  is  tied  down  to  experiment  and 
observation ;  and  how,  unless  these  authenticate  his  ‘  antici- 
*  pations,’  all  he  achieves  by  the  other  instrument  goes  for 
nought,  if  it  is  to  pass  as  a  declaration  of  what  is.  Take  the 
case  of  Halley’s  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  periodic  time  of 
what  is  naturally  called  his  comet.  If  we  may  suppose  (what 
was  by  no  means  impossible)  that  during  several  successive  years 
of  its  predicted  return,  clouds  had  obstinately  filled  the  sky,  and 
concealed  it  from  the  astronomer’s  gaze,  would  the  world  have 
given  absolute  faith  to  the  predictions?  Ko  verily;  it  would 
have  been  said ;  ‘  If  the  comet  does  Indeed  move  in  the  exact  path 
‘  and  observe  the  prcscribetl  laws  of  your  calculation,  it  will 
‘  have  returned,  though  we  saw  it  not ;  but  there  are  so  many 
‘  unknown  causes,’  (some,  indeed,  which  modify  Halley’s  antici- 
‘  pations  have  been  discovered  since,)  ‘  which  may  vitiate  the 
‘  result,  that  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  fact,  till  we  observe  the 
‘  comet’s  return.  Your  calculations  are  all  hypothetically  true  ; 
‘  they  tell  us  what  may  be,  but  they  must  not  assure  us  of  what 
‘  is,  till  fact  itself  has  confirmed  them.’ 

The  rules  which  Descartes,  as  well  as  Bacon,  have  given  for 
the  prosecution  of  scientific  discovery  —  the  one  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  relation  to  the  process  of  induction,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  deduction  —  may  seem  of  very  little  use  as  directly 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  more  immediately 
designed ;  and  perhaps  no  great  discovery  was  ever  made  by 
the  mechanical  or  deliberately  conscious  application  of  either. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  most  fallacious  conclusion  that  they  are  of  no 
utility  at  all ;  and  far  greater  would  be  the  error  of  concluding 
the  like  in  relation  to  the  general  observations  (such  as  those 
in  the  immortal  first  book  of  the  Novum  Ouganum),  w'hich 
tend  to  forewarn  the  mind  itself  of  the  points  in  which  an 
ambush  of  error  may  be  suspected ;  to  guard  it  against  the 
easily  besetting  prejudices  which  spring  from  its  very  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  have  been  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  remind  it  during  the  course  or  in  the  review  of  its 
operations,  to  ask  whether  certain  points  have  been  guarded, 
certain  cautions  observed,  certain  known  conditions  complied 
with.  Such  observations,  when  well  founded,  however  unsus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  direct  application  to  the  discovery  of  an  unknown 
truth,  or  explanation  of  an  unknown  phenomenon,  tend  by  a 
general  influence  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  mind.  They 
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are  not  (if  we  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  astronomy)  the 
tele8coj>e  by  which  the  star  we  seek  is  revealed,  but  they 
enable  us,  as  astronomers  say,  to  allow  for  the  aberration  of 
light,  and  to  adjust  the  instrument  in  the  right  jwsition  for 
observation.  There  are  some  admirable  sentences  in  Mill’s 
Logic  applicable  to  this  subject.  ‘  There  is  not,’  says  he,  ‘  pro- 

*  perly  an  Art  of  Observing.  There  may  be  rules  for  observ  ing. 

*  But  these,  like  rules  for  inventing,  are  properly  instructions 

*  for  the  preparation  of  one’s  own  mind  ;  for  putting  it  into  the 
‘  state  in  which  it  will  be  most  fitted  to  observe,  or  most  likely 
‘  to  invent.  They  are,  therefore,  essentially  rules  of  self- 

*  education,  which  is  a  ditferent  thing  from  Logic.  They  do 
‘  not  teach  how  to  do  the  thing,  but  how  to  make  ourselves 
‘  capable  of  doing  it.  They  are  an  art  of  strengthening  the 
‘  limbs,  not  an  art  of  using  them.’ 

Viewed  in  any  other  liglit,  the  four  meagre  rules  of  Descartes 
mentioned  in  his  ‘  Method,’  or  even  the  more  elaborate  one  and 
twenty  in  his  posthumous  ‘  Regies  pour  la  direction  de  I’esprit,’ 
seem  rather  useless.  Of  most  of  them  we  might  make  a  remark 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Descartes  himself  on  his  celebrated 
criterion,  —  ‘  that  the  things  we  conceive  clearly  and  distinctly 
‘  must  be  all  true ;’  on  which,  he  naively  adds,  ‘  there  is  only 
‘  some  little  difficulty  in  thoroughly  determining  what  are  the 
‘  things  which  we  conceive  distinctly ;  ’  a  point  which,  considering 
what  thoughts  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  philosophers  of  the 
thousand  and  one  sects,  have  supposed  to  be  clear  and  distinct, 
is  a  little  perplexing.  Of  all  the  four  rules  given  in  his 
‘Method’  one  may  certainly  be  justified  in*  saying  what  M. 
Cousin  remarks  of  one  of  them  :  ‘  They  are  very  important  and 
‘  very  wise,  but  more  easy  to  recommend  than  to  follow.’  The 
first  is  ‘  never  to  accept  anytliing  as  true  which  is  not  clearlg 

*  known  to  be  such  ;  ’  the  second,  ‘  to  divide  each  difficulty  under 
‘  examination  into  as  mhny  parts  as  may  be  requisite  for  its 

*  solution ;  ’  the  third,  ‘  to  conduct  the  thoughts  in  order,  com- 
‘  mencing  with  the  simplest  objects  and  proceeding  to  the  more 
‘  complex ;  ’  and  the  fourth,  ‘  to  make  enumerations  so  complete 

♦  This  work  contains  many  admirable  observations  of  that  more 
general  character  to  which  we  have  above  adverted ;  tending  to 
enlarge  and  rectify  the  conceptions  under  which  the  mind  may  set 
about  philosophising;  to  exercise  a  pervading  influence  over  the 
habits  of  thought ;  to  inspire,  in  a  word,  the  philosopliic  spirit.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  specific  apparatus  designed  for  conscious  application  in 
the  attempt  to  elicit  scientific  truth,  it  is,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
unsatisfactory ;  viewed  in  any  light,  perhaps  it  scarcely  merits  the 
high  eulogium  M.  Cousin  has  passed  upon  it. 

VOL.  XCV.  NO.  CXCIII.  E 
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‘  and  surveys  so  general,  as  to  be  certain  that  nothing  is  omitted' 
(Method,  Part  II.) 

It  is  evident  that  •  both  Bacon  and  Descartes  thought  that 
a  system  of  rules  might  be  devised  which  would  do  much 
more  than  any  such  system  can ;  which,  in  fact,  would  wonder¬ 
fully  diminish  that  interval  which  must  ever  subsist  between 
a  great  genius  and  a  great  blockhead.  How  exactly  does  the 
following  passage  from  Descartes’s  ‘  Regies  pour  la  direction  de 
‘  I’esprit’  coincide  with  certain  well-known  passages  of  the 
‘  Novum  Organum.’  *  Or  dans  tout  ce  traits  nous  tacherons 
‘  de  suivre  avec  exactitude  et  d’aplanir  les  voies  qui  peuvent 
‘  conduire  I’homme  a  la  decouverte  de  la  v4rit4,  en  sorte  que 
‘  T esprit  le  plus  mediocre,  pourvu  qu’il  soit  penetr^  profondement 
‘  de  cette  methode,  verra  que  la  verite  ne  lui  est  pas  plus  inter- 
‘  ditc  qu’a  tout  autre,  et  que,  s’il  ignore  quelque  chose,  ce  n’est 
*  faute  ni  d’esprit  ni  de  capacite.’ 

The  illustrations  which  they  have  both  used  in  reference  to  a 
‘  wrong’  and  a  ‘  right’  method  (so  singularly  similar  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  one  was  suggested  by  the  other) 
are  indeed  true  enough.  *  A  cripple  in  the  right  road,’  says 
Bacon,  ‘  will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong ;  ’  ‘  Those  who  walk 
‘  slowly,’  says  Descartes,  ‘  will  make  faster  progress,  if  they 
‘  pursue  the  right  road,  than  those  who  run  swiftly,  if  they  run 
‘  in  a  wrong  one.’  But  then  a  cripple,  even  in  the  right  road, 
Avill  be  but  a  cripple  still.  For  the  actual  advancement  of 
science,  for  making  any  new  discoveries  where  they  are  made, 
(and  are  not  mere  accident,)  so  much  is  necessary  to  be  drawn 
ex  visceribus  causes ;  so  much  more  depends  on  individual 
sagacity  in  relation  to  the  special  circumstances  than  on  any 
general  rules  whatever ;  nay,  so  much  sagacity  is  even  required 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  rules  themselves,  that  though  block¬ 
heads  may  acquire  what  genius  has  once  discovered,  only  genius 
could  discover  it.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  (to  use  Bacon’s  illus¬ 
tration)  that  the  most  unskilful  hand  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
will  draw  a  morc  exact  circle  than  even  the  most  adroit  and 
practised  hand  without  them ;  but  the  compasses  are  yet  to  be 
invented,  which  will  enable  an  ordinary  intellect  to  be  a  great 
scientific  discoverer.  If,  indeed,  the  comparison  be  between 
genius  with  rules  and  genius  without  them,  then,  coeteris  paribus, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  who  has  pondered  deeply  a  system 
in  which  the  general  conditions  of  investigation  are  accurately 
described,  and  the  principal  sources  of  error  pointed  out,  will 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  him  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  kind ;  less,  indeed,  from  any  possibility  of  a  deliberate  or 
mechanical  application  of  any  maxims,  than  from  the  unconscious 
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but  diffusive  influence  they  exert  on  the  general  habits  of 
thought. 

We  had  intended  offering  some  remarks  on  some  other  points 
in  Descartes’s  philosophy ;  especially  on  the  prominence  he  gave 
to  the  notion  of  substance  compared  with  that  of  cause,  and  the 
confusion  by  which  he  represented  conservation  and  creation  as 
the  same  act ;  — by  which  his  system,  it  is  affirmed,  was  succes¬ 
sively  developed  or  distorted  into  those  of  Malebranche,  Spinosa, 
and  Leibnitz.  But  our  space  forbids;  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  acute  remarks  of  M.  Cousin* 
and  M.  Jules  Simon,  f 

But  there  is  one  subject  on  which  we  cannot  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  be  wholly  silent.  W e  allude  to  the  opinions  of 
Descartes  in  relation  to  the  lower  animals:  certainly  among 
the  most  paradoxical  of  his  somewhat  eccentric  genius.  Not 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  what  he  did  hold,  and  certain  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  extreme  opinion  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  him ;  that  is,  that  animals  are  not  only  automata,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  intelligence  and  volition, 
but  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  feeling,  and  therefore  may  be 
kicked  and  cuffed,  certainly  dissected  and  experimented  upon 
for  the  benefit  of  philosophy,  ad  libitum.  If  that  were  true, 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  sangfroid  with  which 
a  Majendie  might  torture  animals  for  the  advancement  of 
science ;  nor  anything  more  unreasonable  than  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals; — a  society  which,  if 
the  views  of  some  interpreters  of  Descartes  were  correct,  would 
be  of  about  the  same  utility  as  a  hospital  for  blighted  shrubs  or 
cases  of  potato  disease.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Descartes  did 
not  go  this  length.  There  are  expressions  indeed,  which  would 
almost  justify  the  supposition,  were  it  not  for  others  of  a  con¬ 
trary  tendency ;  and  perhaps  if  his  principles  with  regard  to  the 
mechanieal  origin  and  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  sentient 
life  in  the  lower  animals  were  logically  carried  out,  he  ought, 
in  consistency,  to  have  proceeded  to  this  extravagance.  But,  in 
fact,  with  all  his  incomparable  powers  of  expression,  there  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  varying  language  on  the  subject  of  ‘  innate 
*  ideas,’  that  steadiness  in  the  utterance  of  his  views,  given  at 
different  times  and  to  meet  various  objections,  which  could  be 
wished. 

It  is  wonderful  that  with  so  clear  a  perception,  and  on  such 
strong  grounds,  of  the  distinction  between  matter  and  mind,  he 

*  Cours  de  Philosophie ;  Le9on  Onzi^me. 

t  Introduction. 
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(should  have  associated  the  appearances  of  sensation,  conception, 
appetite,  and  emotion  in  the  brutes,  rather  with  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  former  than  with  those  of  the  latter ;  and  most  of 
all,  that  he  should  have  done  so  when  he  had  defined  ‘  une 
‘  chose  pensantc,’  as  including  the  idea  of  ‘  une  chose  qui  sent' 
This  being  the  case,  it  seems,  as  Gassendi  has  remarked,  incom¬ 
prehensible,  that  even  denying  intelligence  and  volition  to 
brutes,  the  phenomena  in  which  they  resemble  ourselves  should 
be  all  attributable  to  material  causes  and  mechanical  laws.* 

He  supposes  (to  employ  his  wonted  illustration)  that  an  inde¬ 
finitely  skilful  artificer  might  construct  out  of  matter,  and 
by  purely  mechanical  laws,  automata  exhibiting  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  observed  in  brutes,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  all  that 
we  observe  in  man  —  the  pensee  to  which  exclusively  he  arro¬ 
gates  immateriality,  alone  excepted; — only,  as  already  shown, 
he  somehow  strangely  conjoins  in  men  the  ‘  qui  sent  ’  with  the 
‘  qui  j>ense.’t  Either  he  should  have  found  sensation  in  nian 

•  Even  putting  sensation  out  of  tlie  question,  and  looking  only  at 
the  profound  m3’stery,  wliich  still  baffles  all  physiologists — animal 
life, — it  is  amusing  to  6<ie  with  what  ease  Descartes  accounts  for  its 
])henomena  by  the  rudest  mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses.  Thus, 
in  his  perspicuous,  and  to  so  great  extent  accurate,  account  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  ‘Method,’  he  supposes 
that  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  heart  is  all  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  heat,  and  its  expansive 
power.  This  heat  he  supposes  to  be  exactly  the  same  ns  that  evolved 
in  fermentation.  It  is  also  evident  that  Descartes,  with  his  imperfect 
conceptions  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  thought,  not  merely  that 
mechanical  hnvs  would  much  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  animal  life — and  even  for  the  appearances  of 
8(‘nsation,  ]iassion,  and  association  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals  — 
than  they  ever  will ;  but  tliat  there  was  a  far  less  complicated  and 
subtle  apparatus  for  uniting  in  man  the  kingdoms  of  mind  and  matter, 
the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  than  nature  has  really  provided.  In 
short,  he  thought  that,  being  ])erfectly  distinct,  thej'  were  divided  by 
a  broad  and  well-defined  frontier  line,  instead  of  exhibiting  as  they 
do,  such  subtle  and  refined  interaction ;  rendering  it  impossible  to 
saj’,  even  now,  how  man)’  mysteries  of  how  many  sciences  may  be 
involved  in  tlie  entire  production  and  manifestation  of  their  inex¬ 
tricable  phenomena. 

■j"  In  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  Henry  !More,  who 
vehemently  reluctated  against  this  article  of  the  Cartesian  philosophj-, 
he  frankly  states  this  infirmity  in  his  Logic,  which,  however,  he  does 
nothing  to  remedy  :  ‘  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  thought  in  brutes 
‘  except  this  only ;  that  since  they  have  eyes,  ears,  tongues,  and 
‘  other  organs  like  ours,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  feel  as  we  do ; 
*  and  since  in  our  mode  of  sensation,  thought  is  included,  thought 
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wholly  explicable  by  material  causes,  or  he  should  have  not  found 
it  so  in  brutes.  This  was  surely  a  case  for  experiment ;  and  his 
cunning  artificer  might  be  fairly  called  on  to  produce  some  speci¬ 
men  of  these  automata  which  the  said  workman  is  supposed  to  be 
so  capable  of  constructing.  Meantime,  on  the  genuine  principles 
on  which  he  set  out,  and  by  which  he  distinguishes  matter  and 
mind,  he  should  have  argued  that  sensation  as  much  inferred  an 
immaterial  substance,  as  thouglit,  volition,  conscience,  —  there 
being  an  equal  dissimilarity  between  all  these  phenomena  and  the 
observed  phenomena  of  matter.  He  should  have  concluded,  on 
his  principles,  that,  though  the  lower  animals  may  not  possess 
an  immaterial  principle  of  the  same  power,  compass,  or  variety, 
as  man,  yet  that  it  is  certain  there  is  something  immaterial  in 
them,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  in  man.  Sensation,  pleasure, 
pain,  ought  as  satisfactorily  to  infer  this  as  intelligence  and 
thought ;  it  being  just  as  inconceivable  that  the  former  states 
are  not  states  of  mind  as  that  the  latter  arc  not. 

And  even  ^is  regards  intelligence,  the  reasonings  of  Descartes 
to  show  that  animals  are  destitute  of  it  are,  to  our  minds, 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  His  arguments  only  show  what  none  — 
not  even  a  candid  brute  —  would  ever  feel  disposed  to  doubt  or 
dispute,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  superior  to  that  of  brutes ; 
though  probably  brutes  themselves  would  affirm  that  even  this 
is  to  be  received  with  many  individual  exceptions ;  and  that,  as 
compared  with  many  bipeds,  some  highly  respectable  quadru¬ 
peds  have  an  evident  advantage.  There  may  be  an  instrument 
of  thought  in  them  which,  like  a  flute  as  compared  with  an 
organ,  may  differ  in  variety  and  compass  from  our  own,  and  yet 
be  equally  immaterial ;  the  degree  of  its  variety  and  compass,  in 
every  case,  varying  w’ith  tlie  ])lacc  of  each  class  of  animals  in 
the  universal  system  ;  exquisitely  adapted  to  that  material  con¬ 
formation  which  each  jwssesses,  and  accurately  limited  by  it. 
The  analogies  and  differences  between  the  material  organisation 
of  brutes  and  that  of  man, — exactly  adjusted  to  the  sphere  of 
each  species  of  animals,  —  would  seem  to  point  to  corresponding 
analogies  and  differences  in  relation  to  the  sentient  and  intelli¬ 
gent  principle ;  and  if,  tlierefore,  man  has  an  immaterial  prin¬ 
ciple  su]^)cr:idded  to  his  material  organism,  so,  in  all  probability, 
have  the  lower  animals.  Analogy  would  certainly  lead  us  to 
6us{)ect  that,  as  is  a  dog's  paw  to  a  man’s  hand,  so,  probably,  is 


‘  must  also  be  attributed  to  them :  which  reason,  as  it  is  very  obvious, 
‘  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  cf  men  from  the  earliest  times. 
*  But  there  are  many  more  reasons,  and  much  more  strong,  which, 
‘  though  not  so  obvious,  evince  the  contrary.’  (Epist.  Ixvii.  Part  I.) 
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the  agent  which  uses  the  one  to  the  agent  which  uses  the  other  ; 
and  as  both  the  instruments,  exquisitely  formed  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  purposes,  are  material,  so  the  agents,  as  admirably  con¬ 
structed  for  their  respective  purposes,  are  equally  immaterial, 
if  either  be  so. 

The  ailments  on  which  Descartes  chiefly  insists,  —  namely, 
those  derived  from  the  absence  in  brutes  of  the  conventional 
signs  by  which  men  communicate  their  thoughts,  —  are  either 
b^ide  the  mark,  or  involve  a  petitio  principii,  or  are  adduced 
in  utter  foigetfulness  of  those  very  differences,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  they  suggest,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  He  says  we 
never  find  animals,  whatever  their  improvement,  framing  gene¬ 
ral  signs ;  that  any  language  they  have,  only  serves  to  express 
sensation,  appetite,  and  passion.  Now,  not  to  insist  again  that 
these  would  seem  just  as  much  properties  of  mind  as  thought 
itself,  it  may  be  remarked  —  first,  that  it  is  gratuitous  to  say 
that  the  signs  are  thus  limited ;  that  we  know  not  in  what  way 
or  to  what  extent  brutes  communicate  with  each  other ;  that 
numberless  phenomena  would  go  to  show  that  in  all  probability 
they  do  communicate  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  are 
aware  of ;  and  that  signs,  of  whatever  nature,  are  as  much  a 
language  as  our  own,  though  they  may  not  be  so  perfect  a  lan¬ 
guage.  When  Balaam’s  ass  reproved  the  capricious  temper  of 
his  master,  did  he  do  it  more  eloquently  than  the  speaking 
silence  of  many  an  ill-treated  brute  rebukes  the  Avanton  cruelty 
of  his  tyrant  master  ?  But,  secondly,  we  remark  that,  to  say 
that  animals  do  not  use  our  signs,  and  exhibit  a  capacity  of  rea¬ 
soning  as  we  reason,  is  entirely  to  forget  the  analogies  of  which 
we  have  above  spoken,  and  to  demand  a  species  of  proof  for 
which  it  is  absu^  to  ask.  We  may  say  to  Descartes  as  Gas¬ 
sendi  says  to  him ;  —  ‘  Mais  -voyez,  je  vous  prie,  si  vous  etes 
‘  assez  equitable  d’exiger  d’une  b£te  des  paroles  d’un  homme  et 
‘  cependant  de  ne  prendre  pas  garde  a  celles  qui  leur  sont 
*  propres.’  As  to  the  signs  animals  use,  we  have  long  felt  that 
it  is  mere  presumption  in  us  to  affirm  that  they  are  so  very 
limited  as  men  are  apt  to  suppose ;  and  that  if  we  could  con¬ 
struct  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  monkey-language  or  bee- 
language,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  it  a  much  more  wonderful  and 
artifici^  instrument,  and  of  far  greater  compass  and  copiousness, 
than  we,  with  our  superiority,  are  preimred  to  admit.  That  it 
would  not  be  like  our  language  may  be  safely  affirmed  from 
the  very  limitations  already  referred  to. 

Some  will  tell  us  that  instinct  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena 
in  question;  but  then,  without  an  immaterial  principle,  what 
will  account  for  instinct?  ‘Well;  but  the  uniformity  of  the 
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‘  phenomena  of  instinct.’  Yes,  and  the  uniformity  of  many  of 
the  phenomena  in  man ;  of  his  sensations,  his  appetites,  his 
actions,  his  reasonings.  If  we  could  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  one  in  a  mechanical  and  automatic  origin,  we  might, 
perhaps,  find  it  of  the  other.  The  instincts  by  which  bees 
build  their  cells  would  hardly  be  more  incomprehensible  dis¬ 
plays  of  automatic  power  to  a  being  who  had  no  other  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  than  we  possess  of  brutes  —  who  lived  wholly  out¬ 
side  us  —  than  would  seem  to  such  a  being  the  housebuilding 
and  the  cooking  tendencies  of  man.  And  if  it  be  said,  ‘  Not 
‘  so ;  for  whatever  general  uniformity  in  the  latter  case,  there  is 
‘  far  greater  variety  than  in  the  former ;  ’  he  would,  perhaps, 
whimsically  account  for  it  by  our  instincts  being  more  imper¬ 
fectly  and  less  equably  distributed  than  theirs.  He  would, 
perhaps,  say,  that  ‘  though  all  bees  are  good  builders,  many  men 
‘  are  but  wretched  bunglers  in  the  art.’  It  is  granted,  however, 
that  there  is  far  more  variety  in  the  actions  of  meu  than  in 
those  of  any  other  species  of  animals ;  but  then  we  might  ex¬ 
pect,  from  the  very  different  structure  of  his  body,  corresponding 
differences  in  the  structure  of  his  mind ;  we  should  anticipate 
from  those  differences  just  what  we  see,  but  not  a  violation 
of  all  analogy.  But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said.  There  is 
a  corresponding  variety  —  though,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
limited  —  in  the  actions  of  brutes.  Here  the  argument  from  the 
uniformity  of  instincts  breaks  down ;  for,  though  there  are  not 
so  many  variations  or  so  wide  a  deviation  from  uniform  law  in 
the  lower  animals  as  in  man,  there  is  a  variation ;  there  are 
innumerable  authentic  examples  of  adaptation,  of  adjustment 
of  specific  means  to  ends,  of  special  modifications  of  instinctive 
action  to  suit  emergencies ;  just  such  as  more  limited  powers 
and  capacities  than  those  of  man,  but  of  the  same  nature,  might 
be  expected  to  display.  In  a  word,  if  the  phenomena  of  human 
thought  are  quite  incompatible  with  man’s  being  all  matter^ 
those  of  brute  thought  seem  to  involve  a  similar  conclusion ; 
nor  can  we  satisfactorily  argue  for  the  first  without  admitting 
the  last.  We  must  maintain  or  abandon  both  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  well  that  ‘  lions  cannot  turn  painters ;  ’  for  animals 
might  retort  against  us  many  of  the  arguments  which  we  em¬ 
ploy  against  them.  What  work  they  would  make  with  our 
long  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance !  our  egregiously  imper¬ 
fect  first  efforts,  as  compared  with  theirs  1  our  protracted  in¬ 
fancy,  both  in  individuals  and  nations!  And  then  what  disas¬ 
trous  arguments  might  be  drawn  from  our  moral  infirmities ! 
We  almost  fear  that  the  last  would  supply  them  with  stronger 
arguments  against  our  possession  of  a  reasonable  nature  (whe- 
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ther  material  or  immaterial),  or  at  least,  in  proof  of  that  reason¬ 
able  nature  being  very  inferior  to  their  instinct,  than  our  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  would  serve  to  confute. 

The  reason,  and  a  very  insufficient  reason  it  is  (as  Dugald 
Stewart  has  remarked),  for  which  Descartes  thought  himself 
bound  to  deny  an  immaterial  principle  in  brutes,  was,  that  if  he 
admitted  it,  he  must  also  admit  their  immortality !  This  he 
expressly  says  in  reply  to  Henry  More,  who,  in  his  lively  expos¬ 
tulation  with  Descartes  on  this  subject,  holds  a  brief  for  the 
silent  brutes.  In  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted  he 
gives,  ‘  among  the  many  and  strong  reasons  ’  for  his  opinion, 
that  it  seems  not  so  probable  that  ‘  worms  and  fleas  should  be 
‘  endowed  with  immortal  minds  as  that  they  are  mere  machines.’ 
In  another  place  (Epist.  liv.  p.  1.)  he  speaks  yet  more  expressly. 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  brutes  may  think,  though,  from 
their  very  different  org;;nisation,  ‘  thought  in  them  may  be  very 
‘  imperfect  compared  with  thought  in  us,’  he  says,  that  ‘  if 
‘  they  think  as  we  do,  they  must  have  immortal  souls  as  we 
‘  have ;  ’  and  many  of  them,  he  thinks,  ‘  as  oysters,’  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  far  too  ‘  imperfect  ’  for  such  an  honour :  as  if  there 
Avere  no  alternative!  Yet  it  is  true  that  philosophers  of 
former  ages  have  generally  leaped  with  much  the  same  pre¬ 
cipitancy  to  this  conclusion,  as  to  many  others  not  less  illusory. 
The  argument  from  immateriality  to  immortality  is  evidently 
illogical ;  and  though  it  has  somehow  satisfied  many  intelligent 
philosophers,  ought  not,  we  think,  to  satisfy,  and,  if  under¬ 
stood,  would  not  satisfy,  even  an  intelligent  flea,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  elephant.  For  if  men  would  but  confine  themselves  to 
what  they  know,  they  would  see  that  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  consciousness  that  the  origin  or  continued  existence, 
whether  of  body  or  spirit,  depends  on  no  will  of  theirs;  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  fat  of  that  Power  that  created  both: 
and  certainly  none  ought  to  have  seen  this  more  clearly  than 
Descartes  himself,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  the  conservation 
of  his  ‘  immaterial  self,’  from  moment  to  moment,  a  distinct  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  As  far  as  we  can  sec,  therefore, 
material  forms  may,  if  the  Divine  Avill  so  should  please,  be  im¬ 
mortal;  and  in  like  manner,  immaterial  essences  by  the  same 
fat,  may  become  mortal.  The  utmost  that  the  doctrine  of 
immateriality  infers  is,  that  it  exempts  the  soul  from  certain 
known  causes  of  change  or  dissolution ;  but  it  may  have  a  term 
of  its  own,  for  aught  we  know ;  a  cause  of  decjiy  ])eculiar  to 
itself.  The  argument  is  about  as  sound  as  if,  having  aseertained 
that  a  man  will  certainly  not  die  of  consumption,  we  were  to 
infer  that  neither  will  he*  die  of  anything  else. 
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We  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  soul’s  immateriality  and  immortality.  We  merely  deny 
the  force  of  any  argument  from  one  to  the  other ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  latter,  apart  from  express  revelation,  is  anything  more 
than  a  most  precarious  conclusion  from  guesses  and  presumptions. 
This  is  amply  proved  by  the  wavering  tone  of  all  reasoning  and 
speculation,  among  the  greatest  masters  of  both,  previous  to 
the  Christian  revelation ;  and  it  is  at  that  period,  and  at  that 
better  than  any  other,  that  we  can  apply  tlie  true  test  of  the 
limits  of  merely  human  speculation  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  immortality  of  the  lower  animals,  apart  from  the 
same  revelation,  (if  indeed  it  tells  us  anything,)  we  know  just 
as  little  as  we  should  about  the  immortality  of  man.  The  pious 
Bonnet,  we  know,  and  other  writers,  assure  them  of  it ;  but  we 
have  not  heard  that  any  one  has  assured  Bonnet.  For  the 
usual  arguments  against  it,  however,  apart  from  some  dim 
intimations  *  of  Scripture,  even  an  intelligent  brute  might  easily 
reply  to  them.  ‘  It  is  ridiculous,’  says  proud  man,  ‘  to  suppose 
‘  them  immortal.’  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  it;  we  only  say 
that  it  is  equally,  or  neai-ly  as  ridiculous,  to  aiiirm  that  they  are 
not  immortal ;  since  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  atfirm 
that  of  which,  either  way,  we  know  nothing  ?  It  may  be  even 
more  probable  that  they  are  not  immortal ;  but  still  we  know 
nothing.  Yet  how  easy,  without  denying  the  conclusion,  or 
affirming  it,  to  rebut  the  usual  arguments !  As  thiis :  *  Is  it 
‘  worthy  of  the  Deity,’  it  is  sometimes  asked,  ‘  to  bestow  im- 

*  mortality  on  such  creatures?’  Why,  most  complacent  philo¬ 
sopher,  if  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Him  to  create  them,  and  to 
keep  them  alive  for  a  limited  time,  it  may,  fyr  aught  we  know, 
be  not  unworthy  of  Him  to  restore  their  existence,  and  to 
continue  it  for  an  unlimited  time,  or  for  ever?  ‘But  they 

*  have  not  powers  which  admit  of  an  indefinite  development  and 
‘  adaptiition  to  another  and  higher  condition  of  existence.’  How 
do  you  know  ?  There  may  be  in  them  latent  ca[)acities  of  trans¬ 
formation  and  development  (not  indeed  similar  to  those  in  man, 
nor  so  glorious,)  which  may  disclose  in  them — in  conformity 
with  some  original  tyi)efor  each  species — perfection  and  beauty 

*  The  texts  which  look  the  other  way, — one  of  which  satisfied 
John  Wesley,  and  at  least  two  of  the  early  Fathers,  Luther,  and  a 
host  of  commentators, — are  collected  in  ‘  Tlie  Penscellwood  Papers.’ 
If  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes  has  been  said  to  ‘  have  made  a  jest  of 
‘  so  great  a  part  of  the  creation,’  what  shall  we  think  of  the  tragical 
hypothesis  of  Father  Bougeant,  who  gets  over  the  difficulties  which 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals  presents,  by  supposing  them  to  be 
Devils,  to  whom  their  life  on  earth  is  an  anticipated  hell  ?  , 
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as  much  greater  than  those  they  now  manifest,  as  man’s  future 
condition  may  transcend  his  present.  It  is  possible — for  what 
is  impossible  to  that  infinite  versatility  of  wisdom  which  even 
this  world  presents? — that  there  may  be  a  progress  by  which  a 
fly  or  an  eagle — though  we  are  far  enough  from  affirming  it  — 
may  be  as  superior  to  what  they  now  are,  as  man  shall  be  to 
what  he  now  is,  when  '  this  corruptible  has  put  on  incorruption, 

‘  and  this  mortal  immortality.’  ‘  But  where,  in  the  name  of 
‘  wonder,  will  there  be  lodging  enough  for  such  an  inflnite  array 
‘  of  immortal  atoms  ?  ’  Truly,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  for  even  an  infinitude  of  atoms,  infinite  worlds  in 
infinite  space  may  be  found  domain  enough.  ‘  But  is  it  not 
‘  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  creatures  of  such  insignificant  powers, 

‘  such  humble,  such  evidently  limited  capacities,  should  be  im- 

*  mortal  ?  ’  It  is  dangerous,  O  man,  for  thee  to  employ  that 
argument.  Is  it  not  the  very  conclusion,  which  a  superior 
intelligence  to  thine  —  if  it  knew  thee  only  in  the  same  way 
thou  knowest  thy  despised  fellow-brute — would  form  respect¬ 
ing  thee?  at  least,  if  superior  intelligence  had  not  taught  him 
what,  it  seems,  superior  intelligence  has  not  taught  thee,  humility 
and  modesty  ?  ‘  Is  it  possible,’  he  would  say,  *  that  this  miserable 
‘  biped,  who  physically  .manifests  so  marked  a  family  resemblance 

*  to  his  cousin  brutes ;  whose  intellectual  qualities,  it  is  true, 

*  seem  somewhat  superior,  though  not  always,  to  theirs,  and  in- 
‘  significant  at  the  best ;  whose  moral  qualities  are  apparently 
‘  inferior ;  is  it  possible  that  this  miserable  compound  of  vast 
‘  pretensions,  enormous  vanity,  ridiculous  arrogance,  meanness, 

‘  envy,  cruelty  ;  who  domineers  over  the  other  animals ;  who  is 
‘  at  everlasting  strife  with  his  own  species ;  who  sprang  out  of 

*  the  dust,  as  his  supposed  inferior  fellows  did,  and  returns  to 
‘  the  dust  as  they  do,  can  aspire  to  immortality?  It  is  absurd. 
‘  Let  us  hope  that  he  is  only  a  transient  blot  on  the  creation, 

*  and  that  the  universe  will  one  day  be  relieved  from  his  odious 

*  presence.’  Far  be  it  from  us  (even  for  our  own  sake)  to 
whisper  any  doubt  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument ;  but  sure 
we  are  that  an  archangel  might  employ  it  with  much  more  reason 
against  us  than  we  can  against  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls. 
‘  Well,’  complacent  man  will  say,  ‘if  all  animals  are  to  be  ira- 
‘  mortal,  let  us  hope,  at  all  events,  that  they  will  not  occupy  the 

*  same  world,  or  live  in  inconvenient  proximity.’  ‘  Kind  heaven 
‘  grant  it ;  ’  all  the  lower  creation  will  eagerly  reply.  ‘  Man 
‘  cannot  be  more  anxious  to  get  away  from  us,  than  we  are  to  get 

*  away  from  him.' 

But  in  very  deed,  by  the  light  of  philosophy,  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  matter  either  way,  and  that  is  precisely  all  we 
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contend  for.  Upon  points  on  which  philosophers  know  nothing, 
philosophers  should  say  nothing.  That  is  a  beautiful  school  of 
philosophy  (though  it  has  few  disciples)  which  teaches  man  to 
say  of  most  things :  ‘  It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  is 
*  a  point  on  which  1  only  know  that  I  do  not  know.’  But  it  is 
a  school  in  which,  whatever  his  merits  (and  they  were  assuredly 
great),  Descartes  never  enrolled  his  name. 


Art.  II. — 1.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning  on  the  Bill  for  Removing 
the  Disqualifications  of  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philpotts,  D.D.  London;  1827. 

2.  A  Letter  to  an  English  Layman  on  the  Coronation  Oath. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Philpotts,  D.D.  London :  1828. 

3.  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Cause  *  The  Queen  on  the  Prose- 
‘  cution  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus  Latimer.^  1848. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury y  from  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  London;  1850. 

5.  An  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Letter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Goode.  London : 
1850. 

6.  A  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Church.  By 
Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  London;  1851. 

Tf  any  one  had  prophesied,  twenty  years  ago,  that  Ave  should 
live  to  see  a  Bishop  of  Exeter  solemnly  and  deliberately 
excommunicate  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  thought  the  prophet  a  candidate  for  Bedlam ;  we 
should  have  supposed  him  some  student  who  had  pored  over 
monastic  chronicles  and  papal  bulls,  till  his  brain  had  turned ; 
whose  diseased  imagination  had  brooded  on  the  past  till  it  con- 
foimded  the  times  and  characters  of  Archbishop  Howley  and 
Archbishop  Becket.  Yet  this,  amongst  other  restoratimis  of 
Mediaevalism,  we  have  lived  to  see,  in  this  culminating  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  a  madman’s  dream,  but  a  living  fact ; 
as  real  and  palpable  as  the  Submarine  telegraph,  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  same  month  which  beheld 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  saw  also  the  triennial 
visitation  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  and  witnessed  the  astonishment 
of  his  assembled  clergy,  when  he  delivered  to  them,  ex  cathedrdy 
the  awful  tidings  that  he  had  *  RENOUNCED  COMMUNION  ’  with 
his  metropolitan.  Kor  did  the  violence  of  denunciation,  and 
the  insolence  of  vituperation  indulged  in  by  the  excommunicating 
prelate  fall  short  of  the  precedents  which  he  appears  to  have 
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copied.  The  printed  eharge  which  he  delivered  to  his  clergy 
is  one  continued  anathema,  launched  not  only  against  the  Arch*- 
bishop,  but  against  several  other  Bishops,  and  sundry  obnoxious 
individuals,  from  the  Judges  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council  down  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Record  ’ 
newspaper.*  The  Judges  are  declared  to  have  committed 
themselves  to  ‘  a  statement  notoriously  at  variance  with  the  real 

*  facts  of  the  case  their  judgment  proceeded  ‘  on  an  utter  dis- 
‘  regard  of  the  canons  of  the  Church,' X  just  as  they  were  pro¬ 
nounced  before  ‘  guilty  of  a  grievous  violation  of  their  plain 

*  duty.'  §  Their  sentence  was  ‘  swayed  by  other  motives  besides 

*  mere  justice  and  truth,'  ||  and  was  ‘  a  grievous  perversion  of  jus- 

*  tice.'^  As  to  the  Archbishop,  he  is  declared  to  have  ^for- 
*feited  his  right  to  Catholic  Communion'**  He  is  guilty  of 

*  the  voluntary  betrayal  of  a  high  and  most  sacred  trust ; '  'j’f  he  is 

*  a  fautor  of  heretical  tenets  ;  ’  —  nay,  more  :  he  is  the  author 

and  publisher  of  *  heretical  statements  ’  §§  of  his  own  invention. 

Such  is  the  example  which  Bishop  Philpotts  gives  to  his 
clergy  of  submission  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Church 
and  State.  Such  is  the  reverence  and  obedience  which  ho 
teaches  them  to  pay  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  would 
have  been  sufficiently  scandalous  if  charges  such  as  these  had 
been  publicly  hurled  by  one  parochial  clergyman  against 
another,  still  more  if  by  one  bishop  against  a  brother  bishop ; 
but  the  present  case  goes  far  beyond  this;  here  we  have  not 
merely  a  clergyman  reviling  a  clergyman, — we  have  not  an 
equal  excommunicating  an  equal,  —  but  a  suffragan  sworn  to 
reverence  and  obedience  rebelling  against  the  Primate,  from 
whom  his  authority  is  derived,  under  whom  it  is  exercised,  and 
by  whose  final  judgment  all  his  decisions  may  be  reversed. 
The  prelate  who  thus  in  his' official  address  to  his  assembled 
clergy  renounces  and  defies  his  Metropolitan,  did  formerly,  in 
the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life,  take  the  following  pecu¬ 
liarly  stringent  oath  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  the  Superior 
whom  he  now  disobeys  and  insults: — ‘  In  the  name  of  God, 
‘  Amen.  I,  Henry,  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Church  and  See  of 

*  Exeter,  do  profess  and  promise  all  due  REVERENCE  and  obedi- 
‘  ENCE  to  the  Archbishop,  and  to  the  Metropolitical  Church  of 
‘  Canterbury,  and  to  their  successors:  so  help  me  God,  through 


*  The  latter  unfortunate  individual  is  warned  that  he  has  probably 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  (Pastoral,  p.  72.) 

,  j"  Ibid.  p.  2.  J  Ibid.  p.  2.  §  Letter,  p.  63. 

j|  Ibid.  p.  79.  4  Ibid.  p.  79.  **  Pastoral,  p.  14. 

tt  Ibid.  p.  14.  XX  Ibid.  p.  14.  §§  Ibid.  59. 
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‘  Jesus  Christ!'  Surely  the  Bishop  must  apply  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  oaths  that  same  ‘  non-natural  sense  ’  which  some  of 
his  partisans  have  advocated  for  the  mitigation  of  articles* 

•  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  excommunication 
w’hich  we  have  described  was  only  a  hasty  expression  of  anger, 
a  momentary  ebullition,  by  which  the  vexation  of  a  disappointed 
litigant  vented  itself  against  his  judges.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  deliberate  execution  of  a  purpose  publicly  declared  more 
than  a  year  before.  In  that  extraordinary  invective  (to  which 
w’e  shall  return  in  the  following  pages),  called  *  A  Letter  to  the 
‘  Archbishop,’  which  was  published  March,  1850,  Bishop  Phil- 
potts  threatened  his  Metropolitan  with  the  excommunication, 
which  he  finally  pronounced  against  him  in  May,  1851.  He 
protested,  that  if  the  Archbishop  obeyed  the  Queen’s  monition, 
by  instituting  Mr.  Gorham,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  he  (the  Archbishop)  was  ‘  a  favourer  and 
‘  supporter  of  Mr.  Gorham’s  heresies ;  ’  and,  he  added,  ‘  I 
‘  protest,  in  conclusion,  that  I  cannot,  without  sin,  —  and,  by 
‘  God’s  grace,  I  will  not,  —  hold  communion  wdth  him,  be  he 
‘  who  he  may,  who  shall  so  abuse  the  high  commission  which 
‘  he  bears.’!  Archbishop  proceeded,  of  course,  undeterred 

by  this  threat,  to  execute  the  law ;  upon  which  his  suffragan, 
when  his  clergy  were  assembled  at  his  next  visitation,  delibe¬ 
rately  informed  them  (as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  Primate 
had  ‘  become  a  fautor  of  heretical  tenets,’  and,  as  such,  had 
‘  forfeited  his  right  to  Catholic  Communion,’  and  that  he  ‘  there- 
‘  upon  renounced  communion  with  him.’J 

Even  Bishop  Philpotts  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  anoma¬ 
lous  position  in  which  he  had  thus  placed  himself.  Indeed,  in 
the  very  sentence  of  excommunication,  he  acknowledges  not 
only  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  but  the  punishment  which  it 
deserved.  He  says,  that  if  the  Archbishop  had  not  become  a 
fautor  of  heretical  tenets,  ‘  any  one  of  his  comprovincial  bishops, 
‘  who  thereupon  renounced  communion  with  him,  would  himself, 
‘  by  so  doing,  have  deserved  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
‘  Church.’ §  Habemus  conjitentem  retim.  He  acknowledges 
himself  a  schismatic,  unless  the  Archbishop  be  .a  heretic.  He 

•  The  oath  of  obedience  taken  by  a  bishop  to  liis  archbishop  is  very 
much  stronger  than  that  taken  by  a  clergyman  to  his  bishop  ;  and  yet 
Bishop  Philpotts  is  far  from  allowing  his  clergy  the  same  latitude  of 
interpretation  of  their  oath,  which  he  exercises  upon  his  own.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Le  Grice  respectfully  opposed  his  edicts  concerning  the 
surplice,  he  publicly  accused  him  (in  the  famous  ‘  Helston  case,’  1844) 
of  ‘  flinging  his  ordination  vows  to  the  winds.’ 

I  Letter,  p.  90.  ,  J  Pastoral,  p.  14.  §  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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acknowledges,  that  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  mere  private 
opinion,  he  has  constituted  himself  the  supreme  judge  of  heresy; 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  inquisitorial  functions  wherewith  he  is  thus 
invested,  being  himself  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner,  he  has 
pronounced  and  executed  his  sentence  against  his  Metropolitan. 
Was  the  extravagance  of  private  judgment  ever  pushed  to  a 
higher  pitch  ?  For  it  is  a  mere  prevarication  to  say,  that  he 
acts,  not  upon  his  own  judgment,  but  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  ;  since  the  very  question  at  issue  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Gorham  was,  whether  certain  tenets  were  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  or  not ;  the  highest  tribunal  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Appeal  decided  that  they  were  not  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Church ;  upon  which.  Bishop  Philpotts  relies  on 
his  own  private  opinion,  as  a  more  infallible  exponent  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  than  that  of  the  judges  and  archbishops 
who  pronounced  sentence  in  a  cause,  wherein  (be  it  remembered) 
he  was  himself  a  losing  party.  Having  lost  his  suit,  he  sud¬ 
denly  assumes  a  new  character ;  the  unsuccessful  defendant 
becomes  the  judge  of  his  judges ;  the  recalcitrant  Suffragan 
excommunicates  his  Archbishop. 

The  monstroui^  nature  of  such  pretensions,  and  the  violation 
of  every  principle  of  law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  involved  in 
them,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  If  any  individual  may  arrogate 
to  himself  the  right  of  enforcing  his  private  judgment  on  a 
question  which  has  been  decided  against  him  by  a  court  of  law, 
the  authority  of  the  law  itself  is  at  an  end.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
avail  to  say  that  the  question  is  a  religious  question,  and  that 
heresy  is  a  sin  against  God ;  for  so  is  theft,  so  is  adultery,  so  is 
murder ;  yet  we  do  not  allow  men,  on  that  account,  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  punish  those  whom  they  consider 
thieves,  murderers,  or  adulterers,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
justice ;  still  less,  after  the  accused  have  been  acquitted  of  the 
offences  charged  against  them,  by  the  legal  tribunals.  The  very 
same  principle  is  involved  in  each  case.  Whatever  authority 
Bishop  Philpotts  had  to  excommunicate  the  Archbishop  as  a 
heretic, — whatever  right  he  has  to  continue  to  refuse  institution 
(as  he  declares  he  will  do),  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  clergymen 
of  Mr.  Gorham’s  opinions  *,  —  the  same  right  and  authority, 

*  ‘  I  shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to  refuse  [to  institute]  any  clergy- 

*  man  who  shall  teach  as  Mr.  Gorham  insists,  and  as  his  Grace  [the 

*  Archbishop]  proclaims  that  he  has  a  right  to  teach.’  {^Pastoral,  p.  45.) 
This  is  not  by  any  means  an  empty  threat ;  the  Bishop  has  already 
refused  to  license  several  curates,  for  holding  the  opinions  which  the 
law  has  decided  that  they  have  a  right  to  hold ;  and  recently  he 
refused  institution  to  an  incumbent  (Mr.  Grey,  presented  to  Christ 
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neither  less  nor  more,  has  he  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  whom  he  may  please  to  accuse 
of  theft,  of  murder,  or  of  treason. 

Had  a  similar  outrage  against  constituted  authority  been 
perpetrated  in  any  other  profession,  it  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  unpunished.  If  a  colonel  had  called  his  officers 
together  on  parade,  and  then  and  there  declared  to  them  his 
determination  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
within  twenty-four  hours  he  would  have  been  shot  for  insub¬ 
ordination.  Had  a  barrister  accused  the  judge  who  decided 
against  his  client,  of  bribery  or  perversion  of  justice,  he  would 
have  been  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  But  the  officers  of 
the  Church,  it  seems,  may  defy  its  laws,  and  revile  their  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  impunity.  A  spirit  of  extreme  forbearance, 
and  of  excessive  laissez  faire,  added  to  the  complicated  techni¬ 
calities  of  a  cumbrous  legal  machinery,  has  rendered  it  difficult 
to  punish  even  minor  ecclesiastical  offenders  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  bishop,  the  difficulty  is  of  course  increased.  Thus  Bishop 
Philpotts,  while  he  seemed  to  court  martyrdom,  was  morally 
certain  of  impunity.  And  this  certainty  was  rendered  doubly 
sure,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Primate  against 
whom  his  offence  was  committed.  This  was  forcibly  put  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  said,  *  With 
‘  regard  to  the  language  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  used  relative 
‘  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
‘  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  man  of  peculiar  mildness  of 

*  character,  and  of  truly  Christian  forbearance ;  and  I  think  it 

*  is  because  he  is  a  man  of  peculiar  mildness  of  character,  and  of 

*  well-known  Christian  forbearance,  that  that  language  has  been 
‘  used.  (Loud  and  general  cries  of  “  Hear”  from  both  sides  of 

*  the  House.)’*  Yet,  greatly  as  we  admire  the  Archbishop’s 
character,  we  must  say  that  mildness  and  forbearance  have  their 
limits,  and  may,  if  carried  to  extreme,  lead  even  to  neglect  of 
duty.  So  the  venerable  Eli  was  distinguished  by  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  lenity  of  hb  administration  ;  and  by 
pushing  those  amiable  characterbtics  to  excess,  he  brought  great 
calamities  upon  himself  and  his  people  ;  ‘  because  his  sons  made 

*  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not!'^  We  question 
whether  forbearance  be  not  carried  too  far,  when  it  leads  the 


Church,  Plymouth)  on  the  same  grounds.  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that 
any  public  officer  should  thus  continue  to  violate  the  law  with  ab¬ 
solute  impunity  ? 

*  ‘  Times’  report  of  the  debate  of  May  2.  1851. 
t  1  Sam.  iii.  18. 
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Archbishop  to  take  no  steps  against  a  rebellions  suffragan,  whose 
conduct  is  doing  such  infinite  mischief  to  the  Church,  and  whose 
ecclesiastical  offence  would  (if  he  were  proceeded  against)  be 
punished  by  suspension  from  all  spiritual  functions,  and  perhaps 
also  by  deprivation  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  no  formal  proceedings 
have  been  instituted  against  Bishop  Philpotts,  that  he  stands  in 
the  same  legal  position  which  he  occupied  before  the  commission 
of  his  offence.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter  were  to  refuse  compliance  with  any  monition  from 
the  bishop,  and  were  to  plead  in  his  defence  (when  proceeded 
against  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts),  that  the  Bishop  had  excom¬ 
municated  the  Archbishop,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
this  would  be  held  a  sufficient  justification ;  for  as  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishop  is  derived  from  the  Archbishop,  and  conferred 
onlv  after  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Archbishop,  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent,  that  when  the  obedience  is  renounced  the  jurisdiction  ceases. 
Any  clergyman  who  would  bring  this  question  to  issue  would 
be  conferring  an  important  service  on  the  Church  of  England, 
whatever  might  be  the  decision ;  for,  if  it  were  t^ainst  him,  it 
would  show  so  glaringly  the  defect  of  the  law  (in  placing  the 
clergy  under  the  unlimited  despotism  of  a  bishop  who  had 
renounced  his  responsibility  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  superior, 
and  his  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals),  that  it 
would  force  Parliament  to  pass  some  remedial  enactment ;  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gained  his  cause,  the  bishop  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  his  proper  position  of  Insignificance,  and  would  thence¬ 
forward  derive  no  authority  to  oppress  others  from  the  law 
which  he  had  himself  outraged.  While  giving  this  advice,  how¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  counsel  the  Exeter  clergy  to  imitate  their 
bishop  in  the  mofle  of  their  resistance  even  to  him  ; — we  do  not 
advise  them  to  Call  their  congregations  together,  and  denounce 
him  from  the  pulpit  as  a  rebel  or  an  impostor;  —  we  do  not 
recommend  them,  if  the  Court  of  Arches  decides  against 
them,  to  excommunicate  Sir  Herbert  JennerFust; — but  we 
advise  that  they  should  obtain  the  calm  and  impartial  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  court  of  law  upon  the  question  whether  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  any  longer  compatible  with 
their  allegiance  to  their  metropolitan  and  to  the  Church  of 
England.  For,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
moral  obligation  upon  the  clergy  to  obey  the  bishop  has  been 
annulled  by  his  conduct.  Since  the  laws  under  which  alone  he 
can  claim  such  obedience,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and 
authorities  under  which  it  can  alone  be  exacted,  are  the  very 
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laws,  constitution,  and  authorities,  which  he  has  openly  dis¬ 
obeyed,  renounced,  and  defied. 

It  Is  evident  that  Bishop  Philpotts  himself  felt  that  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  such  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  clergy,  by 
his  eager  desire  to  commit  them  to  the  same  contumacious 
course  which  he  had  adopted,  and  subject  them  to  the  same 
penalties  which  he  had  incurred.  Having  virtually  separated 
himself  from  the  National  Church,  he  tried  to  persuade  them  to 
follow  him  in  his  schism.  Being  an  ecclesiastical  outlaw  him¬ 
self,  he  tried  to  outlaw  his  diocese  also.  He  tells  them  that 

*  this  diocese  has  been  s[)ecially  and  formally  injured  by  the 

*  obtrusion  into  it  of  a  minister  holding  heretical  opinions  on  an 
‘  article  of  the  creed,’  —  that,  *  the  Archbishop  himself,  acting 

*  avowedly  as  the  minister  of  the  secular  powers,  has  been  the 
‘  instrument  to  commit  this  wrong ;  ’  and  ‘  the  consequence  is, 

‘  that  your  Bishop  thus  finds  his  spiritual  rights,  duties,  and  re- 
‘  sponsibilities  in  Christ’s  Holy  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church, 

*  impaired  and  marred  by  his  position  in  the  National  Church. 

‘  And  yet,  need  I  say,  that  a  national  church  is  only  an  adven- 
‘  titious  and  accidental  ordinance  in  that  system,  of  which  par- 

*  ticular  churches  are  integral  and  essential  parts  ?  For,  as  you 

*  know,  according  to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

‘  eveiy  diocese  is,  in  itself,  a  whole ;  therefore  if  there  were  no 

*  National  Church,  yet  would  the  Catholic  Church  remain  whole 
‘  and  entire.’  *  The  plain  English  of  which  is,  that  every  bishop 
is  irresponsible  and  despotic,  amenable  to  no  superior,  aud  entitled 
by  his  arbitrary  fiat  to  pronounce  his  clergy  heretics,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  preferments. 

On  these  grounds  then,  viz.,  that  every  diocese  is,  by  divine 
right,  a  separate  and  independent  Church,  he  summons  his 
clergy  to  meet  him  ‘  in  a  Diocesan  Synod,  at  the  cathedral  city,’ 
and  there  to  concur  with  him  in  a  ‘  Declaration  that  we  adhere 
‘ ....  to  the  article  of  the  Creed  I  acknotoledge  one  baptism 

*  for  the  remission  of  sins,  which  article  we  consider  to  have  been 

*  virtually  denied  when  her  Majesty  decided  as  she  did  on  the  Re~ 

*  port  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.'  f 

Nor  was  there  much  breathing  time  allowed  to  the  astonished 
clergy,  but  immediately  on  tlie  close  of  the  Visitation  at  which 
this  amazing  Pastoral  was  delivered,  the  Diocesan  Synod  was 
convened  at  Exeter.  It  was  a  packed  assembly,  the  majority 
nominated  cither  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Bishop,  and  the 
remainder  elected  by  about  300  out  of  the  800  clergy  of  the 


•  Pastoral,  p.  108,  109.  t  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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diocese.*  Yet  even  to  this  assembly  the  Bishop  did  not  venture 
to  propose  the  Declaration  which  (as  we  have  just  seen)  he  had 
promised,  viz.,  that  *  an  article  of  the  Creed  had  been  virtually 
‘  denied  by  her  Majesty'  &c. ;  but  substituted  for  it  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
His  pur{X)8e,  however,  was  in  great  measure  answered ;  the 
public  knew  nothing  of  the  details ;  none  but  reporters  from  the 
ultra-Tractarian  newspapers  were  allowed  to  be  present;  some 
awkward  circumstances  (such  as  a  Protest  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Chapter  by  one  of  the  archdeacons,  against  issuing  any 
declaration),  were  suppressed  or  softened  down  in  the  Report  of 
the  proceedings ;  the  Bishop  had  informed  the  public  that  the 
representative  part  of  the  Synod  was  to  be  elected  by  ‘  an 
‘  absolute  majority  of  the  clergy  ;  ’  and  on  the  whole  the  general 
impression  was  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  supported  the 
Bishop  in  his  violent  and  unpopular  course. 

Thus  these  proceedings  have  tended  yet  further  to  increase 
the  evils  which  had  l>een  caused  by  the  previous  Episcopate  of 
Bishop  Philpotts.  A  greater  intensity  has  been  given  to  the 
morbid  symptoms  which  before  threatened  destruction  to  the 
ecclesiastical  body  politic.  For  in  the  symptoms  themselves 

*  This  proportion  of  the  voters  to  the  non-voters  was  established 
by  returns  made  to  the  central  committee  at  Exeter,  which  organised 
the  protest  against  the  Synod.  The  fact  was,  that  the  majority  of 
the  clergy,  disgusted  by  the  bishop’s  violence,  kept  aloof  from  the 
meetings  held  for  electing  the  representatives  to  the  Synod,  leaving 
the  election  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop’s  partisans.  The  non-elective 
part  of  tiie  Synod  consisted,  (to  quote  the  Bishop’s  own  words)  of 
‘  the  Bishop,  his  full  Chapter,  his  Archdeacons,  his  Chaplains,’  [all 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter]  ‘and  the  Deans  rural’  [nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Archdeacons].  (Pastoral,  p.  113.).  Besides  the  passive 
opposition  to  the  Synod  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  its  active 
opponents  among  the  clergy  were  very  numerous,  and  114  clergymen 
(or  one  seventh  of  the  whole  diocese)  took  the  unusually  bold  step 
of  publishing  their  protests  against  it.  This  opposition,  however,  was 
very  little  noticed  by  the  Press ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance,  how  far  more  active  the  Philpotite  party  in  the  Church  is 
than  their  antagonists,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Press  to  maintain  their  position.  For  example,  how  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  circulate  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Declaration  in  favour  of  the  Gorham  judgment,  was  signed  by  230() 
clergy,  a  larger  number  than  ever  signed  any  similar  document.  Had 
such  a  demonstration  been  made  by  half  the  number  of  clergy,  in 
favour  of  any  Philpotite  measure,  wc  should  have  had  pxans  chanted 
in  the  daily  leaders  of  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  and  in  the  weekly 
columns  of  the  ‘  Guardian,’  and  sly  paragraphs  in  the  ‘  miscellaneous 
‘  intelliaencc  ’  of  the  other  papers,  for  months  afterwards. 
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there  is  nothing  new  except  their  greater  virulence.  The  same 
causes  have  produced  the  same  effects,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Bishop’s  long  career  of  mischief.  The  clergy  have  been 
turned  from  the  quiet  pursuit  of  practical  usefulness,  to  the 
more  exciting  labours  of  controversy  aud  party  strife.  One 
section  of  the  Church  has  been  hounded  on  against  the  other ; 
a  bitterness  of  hostility  has  been  encouraged  between  those  who 
should  be  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  brethren  in  the 
same  household.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  have  felt  it  their 
duty  publicly  to  protest  against  their  Bishop’s  outrageous  pro¬ 
ceedings,  are  placed  in  a  most  painful  position.  They  are 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  petty  annoyance,  and  vexatious 
interference.  The  curates  whom  they  nominate  are  rejected, 
and  they  may  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  are  not  saddled 
with  a  nominee  of  the  Bishop’s,  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  secret  service  in  their  parish.  Everything  is  done  to 
show  tliat  they  are  marked  out  for  vengeance,  and  thus  to  deter 
others  from  following  so  dangerous  an  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  remainder  of  the  clergy  suffer  in  a  different  way. 
Having  taken  no  active  part  against  the  Bishop,  they  are 
supposed  to  sympathise  with  and  support  him.  Thus  the  odium 
which  he  has  excited  against  himself  is  transferred  to  them; 
and  year  by  year,  the  laity  become  more  estranged  from  the 
clergy,  the  people  more  alienated  from  the  Church. 

Nor  is  the  mischief  wi*ought  by  this  turbulent  prelate  confined 
to  his  own  diocese ;  it  extends,  though  in  a  less  degree,  through 
the  whole  of  England.*  If  we  investigate  the  origin  of  any  un- 

*  The  agitating  influence  of  the  Bishop  extends  even  beyond  the 
British  Dominions.  An  amusing  example  of  this  was  furnished  at 
Madeira  last  year.  The  small  English  population  of  that  island  is 
split  into  two  theological  factions,  who  patronise  different  places  of 
worship  in  the  chapels  of  two  rival  chaplains,  both  clergymen  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England.  The  low  church  attend  the  Government  chap¬ 
lain  (Mr.  Brown)  ;  the  high  church  frequent  the  voluntary  chapel  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  look  on  Mr.  Brown  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic.  Two 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  (the  Bishop  of  Bombay  and  the  Dean  of 
Llundatf)  spent  part  of  the  winter  on  the  island,  and  showed  their  desire 
of  preserving  strict  neutrality  by  attending  both  chapels  on  alternate 
Sundays.  This  conduct  satisfied  every  bo<ly,  till,  one  unlucky  morn¬ 
ing,  the  English  mail  brought  copies  of  the  ‘  letter  to  the  Archbishop,’ 
wherein  Bishop  Philpotts  announced  his  intent’on  of  excommunicating 
the  Primate.  At  once,  a  strong  emulation  prompts  his  partisans  to 
follow  so  noble  an  example.  Accordingly  the  High  Church  Chaplain 
excommunicated  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  (on  the  ground  that  they 
had  attended  the  church  of  his  rival),  and  he  actually  published  his 
excommunication  in  England.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  zeal  was 
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usual  display  of  sectarian  rancour,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  pam¬ 
phlet  of  Bishop  Philpott’s  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  there  be  any 
topic  which  has  excited  peculiar  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  the  low¬ 
est  order  of  clerical  minds,  that  topic  has  been  started  by  Bishop 
Philpotts.  If  a  frantic  country  parson  summons  his  church¬ 
wardens  to  his  vestry  that  he  may  renounce  the  Queen’s  8Uj)re- 
macy  in  their  presence,  his  zeal  has  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
invectives  of  Bishop  Philpotts  against  the  Privy  Council.  If  a 
clique  of  High  Churchmen  see  fit  to  show  their  reverence  for 
Church  principles  by  stigmatising  their  anti-Tractarian  bishop  as 
a  heretic,  they  justify  themselves  by  appealing  to  a  Pastoral  of 
Bishop  Philpotts  against  the  Archbishop.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  Improvement  has  been  wrought  in  the  machinery  and 
practical  working  of  the  Church  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  effected  in  spite  of  the  active  opposition,  and  violent 
reclamations  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  commutation  of 
tithes  has  removed  a  fniltful  source  of  quarrels  between  incum¬ 
bents  and  their  flocks,  which  formerly  very  much  prevented  the 
spiritual  usefulness  of  the  clergy.  This  great  improvement  was 
resisted,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  by  Bishop  Philpotts. 
An  English  bishopric  has  been  founded  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  us  more  closely  with  the  Protestants  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Syrian  Churches  on 
the  other;  a  measure  of  such  genuine  catholicity  was  of  course 
anathematised  by  Bishop  Philpotts.*  The  population  of  our 
large  towns  was  found  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
few  clergy  placed  in  the  midst  of  heathen  multitudes,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  overtasked 
ministers  by  supplying  them  with  ‘  Scripture  Readers,’  who 
might  act  as  lay  assistants  under  their  direction,  and  bring  the 
ministnitions  of  the  Church  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor ;  the 
other  bishops  warmly  supported  this  work  of  Christian  love ; 
we  need  not  say  that  it  was  condemned,  and  its  supporters 
vilified  by  Bishop  Philpotts.  But  why  should  we  weary  our 
readers  by  specifying  particular  instances  of  a  general  rule  with 


not  so  acceptable  as  he  liad  expected  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
superior  to  whom  he  had  appealed  ;  who  replied  to  his  mediaeval 
manifesto  by  a  very  severe  reprimand. 

•  The  manner  in  which  Bishop  Philpotts  opposed  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ilowley,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers.  Immediately  after  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  w’as  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop,  he  was  ex¬ 
communicated  by  Bishop  Philpotts.  So  that  Archbishop  Sumner  is 
not  the  only  archbishop  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  insults  of  this 
domineering  Prelate. 
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whicli  their  own  observation  must  have  made  them  familiar  ?  It 
has  been  said  that  one  might  form  a  good  library  by  merely 
procuriug  the  books  prohibited  by  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of 
the  Inquisition;  and  in  like  manner  we  may  assert,  that  if  a 
man  were  seeking  for  good  objects  whereon  to  bestow  his 
charitable  contributions,  or  useful  designs  wherein  to  co-operate, 
he  could  scarcely  form  a  better  selection  than  by  choosing  those 
objects  and  designs  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  most  bitterly 
denounced. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst.  Had  Bishop  Philpotts 
done  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  done  by  an  intem¬ 
perate  zealot,  or  an  unreasoning  bigot,  our  task  Avould  have  been 
less  painful,  and  also  less  necessary.  It  is  not  of  intemperate 
zeal,  it  is  not  of  unreasoning  bigotry,  that  we  accuse  him.  We 
have  no  quarrel  on  this  occasion  with  the  theological  ojiinions 
which  he  professes  to  hold.  Those  opinions  arc  not  our  own ; 
but  they  are  the  opinions  of  many  whom  we  regard  with  venera¬ 
tion  and  atfection,  of  many  whose  piety  and  sincerity  it  would  be 
blasphemous  to  doubt.  The  Anglo-Gatholic  doctrine  was  the 
creed  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  Bishop  Ken ;  of  George  Herbert, 
of  Mrs.  Godolphln,  of  the  mother  of  the  W esleys  ;  it  is  now  the 
creed  of  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert,  among  our  Laity ;  of 
Pusey  and  of  Keble  among  our  Clergy  ;  it  was,  till  lately,  the 
creed  of  that  lamented  band  of  Boinan  converts,  whose  devoted¬ 
ness  we  honour  while  we  deplore  their  errors ;  many  of  whom 
have  renounced  friends  and  prosj>ects  at  the  call  of  duty ;  some 
of  whom,  if  any  ever  did,  have  sutl'ered  the  loss  of  all  things  that 
they  might  win  Christ.  In  such  men  we  see  ‘  the  fruits  of  the 
‘  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 

‘  meekness,  temperance :  ’  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  ques¬ 
tion  the  reality  of  a  piety  which  is  thus  witnessed.  No  odium 
theoloyicum  divides  us  from  men  like  these ;  we  trust  tliat  the 
bond  Avhich  joins  us  to  them  is  greater  than  the  gulf  which 
separates  us ;  though  they  may  isolate  themselves  from  us,  we 
will  not  be  isolated  from  them ;  they  cannot  forbid  our  reve¬ 
rence  ;  they  shall  not  repel  our  love. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  great  harm  may  be  done  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  be  entrusted  to  the  partisans  of  an  extreme 
school  of  theological  opinion,  however  sincere  may  be  their  piety. 
Bishop  Sanderson*,  and  Bishop  Cosins  were  men  of  saintly  life, 

*  Bishop  Sanderson  died  at  the  beginning  of  1662,  and  tlierefore 
was  not  actually  a  party  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  was  passed  later  in  the  year  ;  but  in  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  the  Convocation  of  1661,  he  concurred  in  the  preliminary  mea¬ 
sures  of  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  necessary  conclusion. 
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yet  they  joined  in  driving  out  2000  of  the  ablest  and  most  con-  | 
scientious  of  the  clergy  from  the  ministry  of  the  establishment, 
and  co-operated  in  measures  which  have  made  Non-Conformity 
the  hereditary  religion  of  thousands  who  might  else  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  national  Church.  Dr.  Pusey  ^ 
and  Mr.  Keble  are  men  of  unquestionable  piety;  yet  if  they 
were  elevated  to  the  Bench,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  genuine 
intolerance  of  Bishop  Pusey  and  Bishop  Keble  would  produce  ? 
some  of  the  same  evils  which  we  have  already  described  as  g 
springing  from  the  assumed  intolerance  of  Bishop  Philpotts.  ^ 
But  such  is  the  |K)wer  of  sincerity  and  goodness,  that  we  be-  ^ 

lieve,  with  all  their  mistakes,  such  men  would,  in  the  end,  do  a 

more  good  than  harm.  In  our  days  they  would  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  power  to  persecute,  and  therefore  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  duty  of  persecution  could  not  mislead  them  so  fatally  as 
it  misled  some  of  the  best  prelates  of  the  Restoration.  Their 
creed  might  teach  bitterness,  but  their  life  would  preach  charity ; 
their  tongue  might  utter  anathemas,  but  their  hearts  would  be 
filled  with  blessings ;  their  very  opjxments  would  be  won  to 
love  them  by  the  heavenly  nature  of  their  aims,  and  the  mani¬ 
fest  simplicity  of  their  purpose.  But  the  result  is  very  differ¬ 
ent,  if  men  see  their  bishop  adopting  intolerance  as  a  cloak  for 
self-interest,  and  mixing  the  most  exalted  spiritual  pretensions 
with  the  most  tortuous  secular  intrigues ;  if  they  see  him  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  office,  yet  violating  it  by 
the  most  scandalous  acts  of  nepotism;  assuming  the  loftiest 
tone  of  an  apostle,  to  mask  the  sharpest  practice  of  an  attorney ; 
stirring  up  a  tempest  of  agitation,  only  that  the  turbid  atmos¬ 
phere  may  veil  his  transgressions  from  the  public  eye.  In  such 
a  case  they  will  most  surely  measure  his  words  by  his  deeds, 
his  professions  by  his  practide.  And  too  often  their  estimate  of 
religion  itself  will  be  lowered  by  their  knowledge  of  him  as  its 
representative.  Thus  he  will  do  all  the  mischief  of  the  genuine 
fanatic,  and  far  more  besides.  He  will  lead  men  to  distrust 
the  appearance  of  sanctity,  to  suspect  the  very  semblance  of 
virtue.  And  much  more  will  this  be  the  case,  if  ho  has  made 
himself  the  head  of  a  religious  party,  and  consequently  is  de¬ 
fended  by  religious  partisans.  These,  if  they  are  really  devout 
and  unworldly,  will  be  all  the  more  unlikely  to  suspect  the  true 
character  of  their  leader.  Thinking  no  evil  themselves,  they 
will  defend  what  is  evil  in  him ;  their  ignorance  of  the  world  ■ 
will  blind  them  to  his  worldly  craft ;  their  singleness  of  purpose  | 
will  screen  his  double  dealing  from  their  view.  But  the  mass  | 
of  mankind  will  not  give  them  credit  for  their  simplicity ;  the  I 
world  will  think  them  accomplices,  when  they  are  only  dupes; 
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and  too  many  will  pass  to  the  fatal  conclusion,  that  a  profession 
of  piety  is  as  much  a  pretext  in  one  man  as  in  another ;  that  all 
religious  men  are  insincere  alike ;  that  even  the  best  will  justify 
the  means  by  the  end ;  and  other  such  fallacies  as  these, 
which  tend  to  destroy  all  belief  in  virtue,  and  turn  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  of  goodness  into  a  heartless  scepticism.  Hence 
it  is  most  important  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  such  worthy  and 
unsuspicious  men,  by  giving  them,  if  possible,  a  real  knowledge 
of  those  who  aspire  to  lead  them.  And  the  more  so  if  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  a  party-leader  has  been 
misunderstood,  not  only  by  his  admirers,  but  by  many  of  his 
enemies  also.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  subject  of 
our  present  Article :  it  is  surprising  how  often  Ave  find  men, 
otherwise  well-informed  in  Ecclesiastical  Politics,  yet  ignorant 
of  the  most  palpable  facts  in  the  history  of  so  notorious  a  person. 
Indeed  his  very  notoriety  dazzles  the  eyes  of  all  but  close  ob¬ 
servers  ;  the  glare  of  artificial  light  which  falls  on  certain  fea¬ 
tures,  throws  the  rest  of  the  countenance  into  the  shade.  A 
general  view  of  him  drawn  from  nature,  and  free  alike  from  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  from  disguise,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

This  conviction  has  led  us  to  attempt  the  historical  portrait  of 
Bishop  Philpotts.  We  shall  endeavour  to  paint  him,  not  as  he 
is  pictured  by  the  enthusiastic  dreams  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
young  ladies,  who  oscillate  between  the  ballet  at  the  Opera 
House  and  the  morning  service  at  St.  Barnabas ;  nor  yet  as  he  is 
represented  in  the  darker  visions  of  their  aunts  or  grandmothers, 
who  derive  their  theology  from  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Becord.’ 
Our  picture  will  be  a  simple  and  i)rosaic  likeness,  in  which 
soberness  of  colouring  must  be  excused  in  consideration  of  the 
photographic  process  by  which  it  is  taken.  In  short,  our  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  Bishop  will  consist  of  a  mere  collection  of  facts, 
combined  together  in  one  general  view;  the  materials  being 
richly  supplied  by  his  published  writings,  his  official  acts,  the 
reported  debates  of  Parliament,  and  the  authentic  records  of 
courts  of  law.  The  representation  thus  produced  will,  we 
fear,  disappoint  the  warmest  both  of  his  worshippers  and  of  his 
denouncers.  The  former  will  look  in  vain  for  the  Athanasius 
of  the  West,  on  whom  their  fancy  has  so  fondly  dwelt,  —  the 
Champion  of  the  Faith, — the  Pillar  of  the  tottering  Church, — 
*  alone  among  the  faithless,  faithful  found.’  The  latter  will  not 
see  the  blinded  bigot,  raging  with  misguided  zeal  against  gospel 
truth.  Neither  will  easily  bring  down  their  high  raised 
imaginations  to  the  sober  reality ;  neither  will  recognise  their 
hero  in  the  shrewd  and  worldly  churchman,  violent  by  calcu¬ 
lation,  intemperate  by  policy,  selfish  in  his  ends,  and  un- 
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scrupulous  in  his  means,  whose  acquaintance  they  will  form  in 
the  following  pages. 

Henry  Philpotts  is  perhaps  descended  from  that  celebrated 
Archdeacon  Philpott,  who  published,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  his  *  Reasons  for  Spitting  upon  an  Arian;’  a  work,  the 
spirit  of  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  ‘  Pastorals  ’  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.*  We  otfer  this,  however,  only  as  a  con¬ 
jectural  pedigree,  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  descent 
beyond  his  father,  John  Philpotts,  who  was  landlord  of  a  respect¬ 
able  tavern,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Some  of  the  most  coarse 
and  vulgar  of  the  Bishop’s  assailants  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
alludin"  to  this  circumstance  as  though  it  were  matter  of 
reproach.  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  mutating  their 
example.  Yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  conduct  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  Bishop  Philfiotts  too  often  remind  us  painfully  of  the 
least  pleasing  associations  connected  with  the  traffic  of  the  vint¬ 
ner,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  stable  yard.  Even  his  partisans  are 
obliged  to  excuse  him  by  recalling  to  our  remembrance  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  early  life  ;  and  to  exclaim  with  vexation. 

Quin  omnia  malit 

Qua3cunque  imtnunda  fervent  allata  popind.\ 

Nevertheless,  the  earliest  portion  of  Henry  Philpotts’  life  is 
not  the  least  creditable.  His  industry  and  ability,  aided  by  a 
good  grammar-school  education,  enabled  him  to  obtain,  while 
yet  a  lad,  one  of  those  open  scholarships  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College  at  Oxford,  which  h.ave  so  often  proved  the  door  of 
entrance  to  eminent  talents  in  their  career  of  distinction.  He 
thus  became  a  member  of  the  same  society  which  was  adorned, 
at  a  later  period,  by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  Arnold,  Cole¬ 
ridge*,  and  Keble:  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  those  noble- 

*  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  worthy  old  divine  to  say  that 
he  explains  ‘  the  cause  tchy  I  did  spit'  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
than  his  supposed  descendant,  whose  reasons  for  spitting  on  an  Arch¬ 
bishop  are  more  caustic  than  convincing.  The  Archdeacon  seems 
further  to  have  resembled  the  Bishop  in  the  fluent  exuberance  of  his 
rhetoric,  if  we  may  trust  the  following  compliment  paid  him  by  his 
friend  John  Careless :  ‘  O//,  good  Master  Philpott,  tchich  art  a  prin- 
‘  cipal  pot  indeed.  Jilted  with  most  precious  liquor,  as  it  appeareth  by. 
‘  the  plenteous  pouring  forth  of  the  same ;  oh  pot  most  happy,  which 
*  dost  contain  such  heavenly  treasure  in  the  earthen  vessel!  ’  (Cover- 
dale’s  Letters  of  the  Martyrs.) 

f  Hor.  Sat.  II.  4.  62. 

j  See  the  interesting  account  of  their  college  companionship,  by 
Mr.  J  ustice  Coleridge,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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hearted  men  were  saved,  by  difference  of  age,  from  contact 
with  a  nature  so  uncongenial  to  their  own.  From  Corpus  Mr. 
Philpotts  passed  to  Magdalene,  where  he  afterwards  obtained 
a  fellowship ;  but  he  did  not  remain  many  years  a  resident  at 
Oxford.  He  was  first  withdrawn  from  thence  to  the  situation 
of  private  tutor  in  a  nobleman’s  family ;  but  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  subsequent  steps  of  his  advance,  till  he  made  himself 
a  public  character  by  the  notoriety  of  his  pamphlets  against 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  his  controversial  invectives  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  These  writings,  which  were  distinguished 
alike  by  violence  and  by  ability,  were  highly  acceptable  to  ‘  the 
*  powers  that  were  ’  in  those  days ;  and  they  secured  for  their 
author  a  rapid  promotion,  first  to  the  golden  rectory  of  Stanhope*, 
and  then  to  the  Deanery  of  Chester.  But  his  bishopric  was  not 
obtained  without  a  more  arduous  service.  The  Government  which 
carried  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  Tory  Government;  and 
Tory  statesmen  naturally  desired  to  avert  the  loss  of  that  clerical 
support  on  which  their  power  had  so  mainly  depended :  they 
knew  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  felt  bow  much  they  would 
be  shocked  by  the  passing  of  the  measure ;  and  they  reasonably 
wished  to  secure  the  support  of  that  one  of  its  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  opjwnents  who  had  opposed  it  especially  on  religious 
grounds,  and  had  most  successfully  enlisted  clerical  passions 
against  it.  His  conversion  and  his  arguments,  it  was  hoped, 
might  convince,  or  at  least  silence  many  who  hitherto  had  hung 
80  fondly  on  his  words.  Accordingly  the  conversion  of  Dr. 
Philpotts  was  eft'ectetl  at  this  critical  juncture.  He  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  he  voted  for  the  author  of  the  Bill,  at  the 
memorable  Oxford  election  of  1829.  Those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  that  exciting  contest,  will  not  have  forgotten  that 
some  of  its  most  amusing  incidents  were  connected  with  the 
name  of  Philpotts;  they  will  remember  how  the  print  shops 
were  crowded  with  caricatures  of  the  future  prelate ;  they 
will  remember  the  indignant  aspect  of  the  rustic  pastore  who 
crowded  fast  and  furious  to  the  poll ;  and  how,  one  after  another, 
when  he  had  registered  his  vote  against  ‘  the  traitor  Peel,’ 
rushed  off  to  the  engraver’s  for  a  picture  of  ‘  the  great  rat,’  to 
carry  home  to  his  parish.  Nor  can  they  have  forgotten  that 
impudent  undergraduate,  who  deliberately  stopped  the  Dean  of 


*  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  struggle  which  the 
Bishop  made  to  retain  this  living,  together  with  his  bishopric,  and 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  surrender  it,  which  he  did  very  adroitly,  by  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  the  golden  stall  which  he  still  holds  at  Durham. 
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Chester  as  he  was  walking  down  the  High  Street,  accosting 
him  with  extended  right  hand,  and  the  exclamation,  ‘  Kat  it, 

‘  Philpotts,  how  are  you?’ 

Such  symptoms  showed  that  the  Dean’s  disinterested  change 
of  opinion  was  not  as  favourably  received  by  his  old  admirers* 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  the  statesmen  who  had 
laboured  for  his  conversion ;  nevertheless,  it  was  duly  rewarded 
by  the  arbiters  of  ecclesiastical  destiny,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  following  year  he  quitted  the  Deanery  of  Chester  for  the 
See  of  Exeter.  But  though  his  crosier  was  won  by  Ineon- 
sistency  in  polities,  it  has  been  wielded  with  a  consistent 
policy.  During  an  episcopate  of  more  than  twenty  years  he 
has  pursued  the  same  well-considered  ends  by  the  same  well- 
chosen  means,  with  consummate  ability,  untiring  energy,  and 
unswerving  jjerseverance.  The  ends  which  he  has  thus  steadily 
sought  have  been,  first,  to  increase  his  authority;  secondly, 
to  promote  his  relatives ;  thirdly,  to  keep  himself  prominently 
before  the  public.  Every  act  of  his  administration  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  three  motives, — to  love  of  power,  to 
love  of  family,  or  to  love  of  notoriety.  We  will  first  illustrate 
the  operation  of  these  ruling  principles  of  his  episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  few  examples,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  the 
chief  means  by  which  these  ends  have  been  attained. 

First,  then,  the  Bishop  has  made  it  his  great  endeavour  so  to 
exercise  his  office  as  to  gratify  his  love  of  power.  We  have  seen 
that,  according  to  his  theory,  a  bishop  b  an  irresponsible  des]X)t, 
supreme  over  his  diocese,  and  subject  to  no  superior ;  and  thb 
theory  he  has  carried  out  in  practice,  so  far  as  circumstances  have 
permitted,  by  exercising  in  the  most  vexatious  manner  the  powers 
which  the  law  allowed  him,  and  usurping,  where  he  safely  might, 
the  powers  which  the  law  dbnied.  The  executive  power  of  a 
bishop  is  almost  confined  to  the  right  of  enforcing  the  Rubric  and 
Canons  of  the  Church.  But  this  code  is  in  so  many  instances 


•  The  disgust  excited  among  them  by  this  exceedingly  sudden 
conversion  (his  strongest  work  against  Emancipation  being  published 
the  very  year  before  he  assented  to  the  measure)  is  amusingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  the  Bishop  has  caused  to  be 
published  in  the  Life  of  that  nobleman.  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have 
shown  his  disgust  at  the  Bishop’s  tergiversation  by  a  marked  cold¬ 
ness,  and  an  assumption  of  superior  rectitude,  which  was  continued 
for  some’years.  And  the  Bishop  rebukes  him  for  his  self-righteous¬ 
ness,  and  shows  him  the  danger  of  relying  on  his  own  works,  in  a 
strain  really  quite  evangelical.  Many  excellent  persons  have  been 
much  edified  by  this  letter.  See  Twiss’s  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  iii. 
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practically  obsolete,  that  there  is  no  more  ample  field  for  vex¬ 
atious  and  inconsistent  interference  ;  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law  must  be  abandoned,  but  its  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  may 
be  scrupulously  exacted.  To  enforce  it,  moreover,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  is  particularly  gratifying  to  a  man  who  loves  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  dominion  for  its  own  sake.  Thus  Bishop  Philpotts 
distinguished  himself  from  the  first  'as  a  Kubrical  martinet. 
The  great  violations  of  the  Rubric,  which  are  daily  committed 
by  every  clergyman  in  his  diocese,  he  not  only  connives  at,  but 
sanctions  by  his  own  example.  The  positive  law  which  com¬ 
mands  the  daily  celebration  of  morning  and  evening  service  he  has 
never  attempted  to  enforce  or  to  obey.  He  himself  violates  the 
Rubric  every  time  he  Confirms,  and  disobeys  the  Canons  of  the 
Universal  Church*,  by  deserting  his  episcopal  residence  in  the 
cathedral  city.  But  the  transposition  of  a  lesson,  the  alteration 
of  a  syllable,  the  omission  of  a  paternoster,  the  misplacing  of  a 
collect,  he  visits  with  instant  punishment.  Thus  he  proceeded 
against  Mr.  Gorham,  under  the  ‘Clergy  Discipline  Act,’  upon 
a  charge  of  having  once  omitted  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  ^r- 
vice  for  the  Churching  of  Women.  Thus  he  prosecuted  Mr. 
Smith  for  placing  a  few  flowers  upon  his  communion  table. 
And  so  he  lately  hunted  a  laborious  curate  out  of  his  diocese, 
for  the  offence  of  allowing  a  parent  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  child, 
contrary  to  a  semi-obsolete  canon :  and  this  offence  was  called  by 
the  Bishop  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually  violates  the 
Rubric  himself,  and  had  just  excommunieated  the  Primate,)  ‘  the 
‘  most  discreditable  instance  of  irregularity  which  had  ever  come 
‘  under  his  notice.’  But  the  most  curious  and  characteristic 
example  of  his  rubrical  martinetism  occurred  at  the  church 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  service  at  Torquay, 
while  Mr.  Edward  Elliot  (the  well-known  author)  was  officiating. 
It  was  one  of  those  Sundays  on  which  the  Athanasian  Creed  is 
appointed  to  be  read ;  but  the  clergyman,  forgetting  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  was  proceeding  as  usual  with  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
when  suddenly  he  was  stopped,  and  his  words  overpowered  by 
a  voice  of  thunder,  which  shouted  forth,  “  Whosoever  will  be 
*  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic 
‘  fmth.’  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Bishop,  who  would  not  be 
defrauded  of  his  favourite  damnatory  clauses.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  this  striking  exhibition  of  authority  would 


•  In  those  very  African  Canons  which  the  Bishop  (so  unluckily 
for  himself)  declared  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  to  be  of  universal 
obligation,  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  bishop  should  live  close  to 
his  cathedral,  ‘  ut  Episcopus  non  longe  ab  Ecclesia  hospitiolum 
‘  habeat.' 
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have  sufficed  for  a  single  morning ;  but  more  was  yet  to  eotne. 
It  was  a  Sacramental  Sunday,  and  the  mass  of  the  congregation 
had  (juitted  the  building,  leaving  the  communicants  alone. 
The  Communion  Service  was  proceeding,  in  the  midst  of  the 
holy  calm  so  peculiar  to  that  hour,  and  so  soothing  to  every 
Christian  heart.  But  the  stillness  was  rudely  broken  by  the 
Bishop’s  voice,  vociferating  once  more  in  a  tone  of  startling 
energy  ‘  Damnation  !’  The  interruption  had  been  caused  by 
Mr.  Elliot’s  altering  this  word,  to  which  the  Bishop  is  so  par¬ 
tial,  into  condemnation^  in  a  passage  of  the  ‘  Exhortation,’  where 
it  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  term  substituted  by  Mr.  Elliot.* 
We  were  much  amused  by  the  remark  of  a  county  magistrate, 
who  on  hearing  this  anecdote  said,  ‘  Had  1  been  present,  I 
‘  should  have  fined  the  Bishop  five  shillings  for  “  profane 
‘  “  swearing ;  ”  and  should  have  desired  the  churchwardens  to 
‘  prosecute  him  in  his  own  Consistory  Court  for  “  brawling  in 
‘  “  church.”’ 

But  it  would  have  been  w'ell  had  our  prelate’s  love  of  power 
exhausted  itself  in  such  petty  interference  and  trivial  annoy¬ 
ances  as  we  have  described : 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 

Teinpora  seevitiae ! 

might  be  the  exclamation  of  the  spoliated  patrons  of  his 
diocese,  whose  livings  he  has  given  to  his  relations  or  his  par¬ 
tisans,  ‘  to  be  the  jiortion  of  his  servants,  and  the  heritage  of 
*  his  kinsfolk.’  The  executive  power  of  a  bishop,  as  we  have 
said,  is  extremely  limited ;  but  the  power  which  he  may 
usurp,  by  abusing  the  judicial  trust  wherewith  the  law  invests 
him,  is  often  very  considerable.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  greater  jiart  of  ecclesiastical'  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of 
lay  patrons,  who,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  benefice,  nominate  a 
clergyman  to  succeed  to  the  incumbency.  The  clergyman  so 
nominated  is  instituted  by  the  bishop,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  clerk  presented  to  him, 
and  to  administer  to  him  certain  oaths  by  law  ap|M)inted. 
The  law  gives  to  the  bishop  no  cognisance  of  the  patron’s  title 
to  present,  that  being  regarded  not  as  an  ecclesiastical  but  as  a 
civil  right,  cognisable  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  not 
by  the  Court  of  Arches.  Hence,  if  there  be  but  one  undis¬ 
puted  claimant  to  the  right  of  presentation,  the  bishop’s  duty  is 
simply  to  institute  the  patron’s  nominee,  without  questioning 


*  In  ‘  they  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation,’  Mr.  Elliot  read 
‘  condemnation.’  The  original  word  is  cpT/io. 
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his  title.  If  there  be  more  than  one  party  claiming  to  present, 
the  bishop  must  institute  the  nominee  of  that  party  whose  claim 
seems  best  founded  * ;  which  will  leave  to  the  other  party  his  civil 
action,  and  transmit  the  determination  of  the  cause  to  the  tem- 
ponxl  courts.  Such  is  the  course  adopted  by  all  other  bishops, 
we  believe,  without  a  single  efxception.  But  Bishop  Philjwtts 
is  not  a  man  to  be  fettered  by  precedents,  or  to  suffer  common 
usage  to  prevent  him  from  seizing  any  available  point  of  van¬ 
tage.  He  appears  to  aci  sytematically  upon  the  theory  that  all 
the  patronage  in  the  diocese  rightfully  belongs  to  the  bishop,  and 
that  all  means  are  justifiable  which  may  defeat  the  claims  of  any 
other  patron.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living,  it  is  his  practice 
(wherever  he  thinks  there  is  a  chance  of  its  succeeding)  to  demand 
the  inspection  of  the  patron’s  title  deeds.  If  these  are  surren¬ 
dered,  and  if  any  flaw  therein  can  be  detected  by  the  kgal 
acuteness  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  he  refuses  to  institute 
the  patron’s  presentee.  Yet  this  refusal  is  not  made  harshly  or 
abruptly.  At  first  the  Bishop  merely  hints  his  doubts  with  a 
bland  politeness,  professing  the  greatest  willingness  and  even 
anxiety  to  be  convinced  of  the  patron’s  rights.  At  this  stage,  a 
subtle  courtesy  is  an  essential  part  of  his  policy ;  for,  were  he  at 
once  to  refuse  to  institute,  the  patron  would  bring  a  writ  of 
Quare  impedit  against  him  immediately,  which  would  anticipate 
the  lapse,  and  render  it  impossible  to  usurp  the  benefice.  And 
now  indeed  (since  his  tactics  have  become  generally  understood) 
this  would  be  the  course  of  every  pjitron  not  extremely  ill- 
advised,  upon  the  Bishop’s  evincing  the  slightest  hesitation. 
But  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  episcopate,  even  lawyers  fell  into 
the  pit;  they  were  in  the  habit  of  trusting  implicitly  to  other 
bishops  in  cases  of  this  description ;  and  they  did  not  de¬ 
mur  even  to  betray  their  client’s  title,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  for  further  information.  They  even  refrained 
from  recommending  legal  proceedings  in  a  case  where  they  sus¬ 
pected  no  ultimate  difficulty,  but  only  imagined  a  little  scrupu- 

•  There  is  a  legal  method  provided,  whereby  the  bishop  is  bound 
to  ascertain  this,  called  a  Jus  Patronatus,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Blackstone :  —  ‘A  jus  patronatus  is  a  commission  from  the  bishop, 
‘  directed  usually  to  his  chancellor  and  others  of  competent  learning ; 
‘  who  are  to  summon  a  jury  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  to 
‘  inquire  into  and  examine  who  is  the  rightful  patron,  and  if,  upon 
‘  such  inquiry  made,  and  certificate  thereof  returned  by  the  com- 
‘  missioners,  he  admits  and  institutes  the  clerk  of  that  patron  whom 
‘  they  return  us  the  true  one,  the  bishop  secures  himself  at  all  events 
‘  from  being  a  disturber,  whatever  proceedings  may  be  had  after- 
‘  wards  in  the  temporal  courts.’  (Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  246.) 
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losity  on  the  part  of  a  prelate  punctiliously  anxious  in  the  forms 
of  his  office.  Thus  they  have  suffered  the  legal  term  of  six 
months  to  elapse  without  bringing  a  writ.  But  no  sooner  is  this 
probationary  period  at  an  end  than  their  eyes  are  opened.  A 
startling  change  takes  place  in  the  tone  of  the  Bishop’s  corre¬ 
spondence  :  he  has  found  the  difficulty  in  their  title  insuperable ; 
and  his  attorney  drops  the  mask,  and  recommends  them,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  resort  to  their  legal  remedy.  The  luckless  patron 
vainly  remonstrates ;  his  lawyer  reminds  the  Bishop  that  he  had 
only  disclosed  the  title  out  of  courtesy,  and  ‘  under  the  idea  of 

*  being  in  the  most  honourable  hands.’  But  all  is  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  The  lapse  has  accrued.  It  is  true  that  some  great 
writers  on  Law  *  have  held  a  lapse  to  be  ‘  a  mere  trust  in  law,' 
to  be  exercised  by  the  bishop  ‘  as  for  the  patron,  and  to  his  be- 

*  hoof:'  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  a  gloss  unknown  to  Bishop 
Philpotts.  Having  managed  to  effect  a  lapse,  he  proceeds  to 
treat  the  living  as  his  private  property,  and  immediately  insti¬ 
tutes  some  relative  or  friend.  Of  course  we  need  not  say  that 
in  such  cases  he  is  only  ‘  performing  a  painful  duty  which  he 
‘  owes  to  the  Church,’  and  that  the  flaws  in  the  patron’s  title 

*  are  forced  upon  his  notice  by  his  legal  advisers.’  But  his  own 
view  of  the  course  which  he  adopts  is  best  explained  in  his  own 
words,  given  upon  oath,  when  he  was  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Cockburn,  in  the  celebrated  Latimer  case. 

‘  Mr.  Cockburn.  Your  Lordship  instituted  proceedings  to  set 
‘  aside  that  election  [to  the  living  of  Chudleigh]. 

‘  Bishop.  No,  I  did  not.  What  I  did  was  this.  I  resisted  the 

*  validity  of  the  presentation. 

‘  Mr.  C.  I  believe  your  Lordship  claimed  the  right  to  present 
‘  yourself  ? 

‘  Bishop.  It  did  lapse.  I  made  no  such  claim ;  it  having  reverted 
‘  to  the  see  by  lapse. 

‘  Mr.  C.  You  objected  to  the  election  ? 

‘  Bishop.  I  did  not  object  to  the  election.  The  objections  were 
‘  taken  by  my  lawyers ;  and  1  cannot  state  exactly  what  they  were  (!). 
‘  But  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was,  that  the  validity  of  the  present- 
‘  ation  was  what  /  was  advised  to  object  to ;  and  I  did  as  they 
‘  advised  me. 

i  Mr.  C.  I  suppose  you  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration 
‘  of  your  lawyer  Jfirst  1  [a  very  pregnant  question  this  !] 

‘  Bishop.  Certainly  (.')’  [an  answer  remarkable  for  its  consistency 
with  the  preceding !] 

*  Godolphin  says,  ‘  a  lapse  is  not  an  interest  naturally,  but  a  mere 
‘  trust  in  law,  the  object  of  which  trust  is  to  provide  the  church 
‘  with  a  rector  in  default  of  the  patron,  yet  ns  for  him  and  to  his 
‘  behoof.’ 
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In  this  case  of  Chudleigh  the  spoil  was  rescued  from  the 
Bishop’s  grasp,  even  before  he  had  time  to  seize  it,  by  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  patrons.  But  even  where  he  has 
usurped  a  living,  and  collated  to  it  wrongfully  (by  the  method 
which  we  have  described  above),  he  has  been  sometimes  compelled 
to  disgorge  his  prey  by  that  formidable  writ  of  Quare  impedit,  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded ;  a  writ  whose  name  must  sound 
as  detestably  to  the  ears  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  as  the  name  of 
Parliament  did  to  those  of  Archbishop  Laud.  To  illustrate 
the  preceding  statement,  we  will  relate  the  particulars  of  two 
cases  which  became  the  subject  of  litigation :  the  first,  as  an 
example  of  successful  resistance  to  the  Bishop’s  usurpation ;  the 
second,  one  of  that  class  of  cases  (unhappily  far  more  numerous) 
where  the  patron  has  been  compelled  to  submit  to  spoliation 
from  jHJCuniary  inability  to  sustain  an  expensive  lawsuit. 

Within  a  single  month,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  presented  by  lapse  to  three  different  livings,  viz.  Brush- 
ford,  Roborough,  and  Combpyne.  We  mention  this  in  passing 
as  a  sample  of  the  vigour  of  his  administration.  The  two  first  of 
these  presentations  were  not  (so  far  as  we  know)  the  subject  of 
litigation,  but  that  of  Combpyne  was  contested,  and  the  cause 
was  decided  by  Lord  C.  J.  Tindal  in  Trinity  Term,  1839. 
The  particulars  of  the  case  are  not  without  interest.  On 
the  avoidance  of  the  living  (a  small  rectory  in  the  South  of 
Devon)  the  patron  presented  a  clerk,  anticipating  no  difficulty, 
as  the  right  had  been  exercised  by  the  same  party  three  times 
in  the  preceding  thirty-five  years,  and  as  there  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  from  any  quarter.  The  Bishop,  however,  (through  his  secre¬ 
tary)  asked  for  an  inspection  of  the  title  deeds ;  and  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  patron,  through  implicit  reliance  on  the  Bishop’s 
honourable  intentions,  complied  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  with  a 
demand  which  he  might  have  refused  as  a  matter  of  law.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Bishop  suggested  a  very  ingenious 
objection  to  the  patron’s  title ;  viz.  that  he  was  tenant-in-common 
with  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  that,  as  the  right  of  presentation 
by  Romanist  patrons  in  Devonshire  is  vested  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  the  said  University  ought  to  have  joined  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  This  objection,  however,  was  not  disclosed  till  the 
six  months  had  expired ;  up  to  that  time  the  Bishop’s  secretary 
only  required  further  information  to  complete  the  title.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  alleged  lapse  accrued,  the  patron’s  legal 
adviser  received  for  the  first  time  notice  of  the  Bishop’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  reject  the  nomination  on  the  ground  just  mentioned. 
The  Bishop  declared,  that  his  sole  object  was  to  preserve  the 
right  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  but,  singularly  enough,  he 
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collated  to  the  living  a  protege  of  his  own,  without  even  notify¬ 
ing  the  ‘  disability  of  the  Popish  patron  ’  to  the  University, 
although  by  statute  (12  Anne,  c.  14.)  he  was  bound  to  do  so. 
Hereuix>n  a  writ  of  Quare  impedit  was  brought  by  the  patron  ; 
to  which  the  Bishop  (after  causing  much  needless  delay)  de¬ 
murred  on  the  point  of  law,  and  pleaded  that  ‘  he  had  no  notice 
‘  that  W.  Knight  (the  co-patron)  was  a  Homan  Catholic  till 

*  long  after  the  right  to  present  by  reason  of  lapse  had  devolved 
‘  on  him.’  The  replication  to  this  plea  showed  that  the  Bishop’s 
secretary  had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  such  notice  before 
the  lapse ;  and  a  letter  was  produced  from  the  Bishop  himself 
directly  contradicting  his  own  plea.  The  case,  in  fact,  was  so 
clear,  that  Sir  F.  Kelly,  the  able  advocate  of  the  Bishop,  was 
obliged  to  admit  (in  his  argument)  that  ‘  the  Bishop  had  notice 
‘  before  the  lapse  accrued.’  * 

After  hearing  the  argument  on  the  point  of  law,  the  Court 
decided  In  favour  of  the  patron,  whose  living  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  usurped  by  the  Bishop’s  nominee  for  two  years.  The 
judgment  of  the  law  having  been  pronounced,  we  might  have 
supposed  that  the  Bishop  would  be  eager  to  remedy  the  in¬ 
justice  he  had  committed,  and  atone  for  the  heavy  expenditure 
which  he  had  thrown  on  the  injured  party,  by  immediately  in¬ 
stituting  the  rightful  incumbent.  On  the  contrary,  the  delays 
interposed  were  so  vexatious,  that  at  last  the  patron  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  for  redress,  when  he  obtained 
from  the  right-minded  Archbishop  Howley  immediate  institution. 
Thus  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham  was  not  the  first  where  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  called  in  to  per¬ 
form  an  act  of  justice  which  the  law  had  imposed  on  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  Nor  was  Archbishop  Sumner  the  first  Archbishop 
whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  was  invoked  to  restrain  this 
contumacious  suffragan.  And  this  enables  us  better  to  under¬ 
stand  that  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
‘  vast  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  Primate  of  all  England.’ 
— ‘  Irresponsible  {^said  I)?  that  is  a  light  word — it  is  a  tran- 

*  scendent  power,  riding  over  every  diocese,  and  controlling  the 

*  judgment  of  every  bishop  within  his  province.'  No  doubt,  it 
must  be  disagreeable  for  a  bishop  to  have  his  resistance  ‘  over- 

*  ridden,’  and  his  ‘  judgment  controlled,’  by  this  vexatious  sub¬ 
jection  to  a  superior  who  w’ill  not  allow  him  ‘  to  do  what  he  will 
‘  with  his  own.’  For  is  not  ‘  every  diocese  In  itself  a  whole’?  t 
And  is  not  every  bishop  by  divine  right  the  absolute  ruler  of 

*  See  the  report  of  the  case  in  the  ‘Jurist,’  August  24.  1839. 
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his  diocese  ?  No  wonder  then  that  our  prelate  ‘  finds  his  spiri- 
‘  tual  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  Christ’s  holy  Catholic 
‘  and  Apostolic  Church,  impaired  and  marred  by  his  position  in 
‘  the  national  Church.’  • 

The  next  case  that  we  shall  mention  is  one  of  peculiar  cruelty 
and  injustice ;  and  it  excited  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  a 
very  general,  though  fruitless  indignation.  The  living  of  Stock- 
land,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  diocese,  became  vacant. 
The  history  of  the  advowson  is  curious.  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  it  had  been  the  property  of  the  incumbent, 
who  was  involved  in  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  Judge  Jeffreys.  The  unfortunate  man  was,  however, 
allowed  to  ransom  his  life  by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  had  no 
means  of  raising  except  by  the  sale  of  the  advowson.  The  free¬ 
holders  of  his  parish  therefore  combined  to  purchase  the  advowson 
from  him,  and  contributed  for  that  purpose  the  sum  required  to 
save  their  vicar’s  life.  Thus  they  became  themselves  possessed 
of  the  advowson  as  tenants-in-common,  and  their  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation 
without  dispute  to  the  present  time.  The  late  incumbent  (a 
Air.  Cox)  bad  become  by  purchase  the  representative  of  the 
majority  of  these  original  co-tenants,  and  thus  virtually  the 
owner  of  the  advowson,  which  he  bequeathed  as  the  sole  pro¬ 
vision  to  his  eldest  son.  Thus  the  property  had  once  more 
reverted  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Jeffreys;  and  had  Jeffi'eys  been  bishop,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  dealt  with  it  exactly  as  Bishop  Philpotts  has  thought 
fit  to  do.  On  the  avoidance  of  the  living  Mr.  Cox  presented 
himself  to  it;  but  an  opposition  (so  suited  to  promote  the 
Bishop’s  designs  that  it  might  have  been  contrived  by  himself) 
was  made  to  this  presentation  by  the  representatives  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  co-tenants.  So,  when  Appius  Claudius  coveted 
tlie  j)ossession  of  Virginia,  she  was  brought  into  his  court  by 
the  claim  of  Alarcus.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  more  prudent 
and  less  hasty  than  the  Decemvir.  He  did  not  at  once  disallow 
the  claim  of  Virginius.  He  temporised  as  usual,  requiring 
evidence  of  title,  and,  when  that  was  furnished,  demanding  fur¬ 
ther  information,  till  at  length  the  six  months  expired,  before 
the  deluded  patron  had  taken  any  legal  measures  against  him. 
The  other  party  (meanwhile)  took  no  steps  whatever  to  main¬ 
tain  their  presentation;  but  they  had  (without  intending  it) 
provided  the  Bishop  with  an  excuse  for  alleging  his  inability  to 
decide  between  two  adverse  patrons.  Of  course  the  difficulties 

•  Pastoral,  p.  109. 
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of  the  question  were  too  great  for  one  so  entirely  inexperienced 
in  legal  technicalities :  and  we  must  charitably  believe  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  commission  of  inquiry*  whereby  a 
bishop  is  to  resolve  his  doubts  in  such  disputed  cases.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  could  find  no  resource  save  that  of  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot,  by  bestowing  the  litigated  property  on  his  own  wife’s 
nephew  1 

The  morality  of  this  proceeding  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  judge,  who  was  so  perplexed  by  the  rival  claims  of  two 
litigants,  that  he  could  only  escape  from  the  difficulty  by 
adjudging  the  sum  in  dispute  to  himself.  Such  conduct  in  a 
temporal  judge  would  be  followed  by  retribution  so  instantaneous 
and  so  severe,  that  our  narrative  may  reasonably  appear  im¬ 
possible  and  inconceivable ;  but  our  bishops  have  been  left 
almost  irresponsible  in  the  administration  of  their  more  sacred 
trusts.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that  a  bishop  could 
not  be  capable  of  perverting  his  judicial  functions  into  a  means 
of  personal  advantage  or  family  aggrandisement ;  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  generally  this  confidence  has  been  justified.  Bishop 
Philpotts  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  bishop  who  ever  made 
his  judicial  power  of  institution  an  instrument  to  provide  for  his 
own  relatives  out  of  the  family  property  of  others. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  Our  readers  may  imagine  the 
consternation  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman,  whose  sole  pro¬ 
vision  was  thus  taken  from  him  to  enrich  the  Bishop’s  nephew. 
Still,  it  may  be  said,  he  had  his  legal  remedy.  The  eourts  were 
open  ;  the  bishop  and  clerk  might  implead  one  another.  This 
ex|)ensive  redress  then,  Mr.  Cox  prepared  to  seek  ;  the  writ  was 
brought,  the  declarations  filed,  and  proceedings  commenced. 
The  diocese,  scandalised  by  an  act  of  nejiotism  so  flagrant,  hoped 
that  the  law  would  soon  restore  the  rightful  owner  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  only  property.'  But  such  natural  expectations 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  After  long  delay,  the  Bishop 
and  his  nominee  pleaded  to  the  action.  The  Bishop’s  pleas 
filled  ninety-two  sheets  of  parchment,  his  nephew’s  occupied 
thirty-nine !  In  these  pleas  they  required  that  the  title  of  every 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  original  co-tenants  shoidd  be 
deduced  from  the  year  1688  !  f  The  establishment  of  the  pedi¬ 
grees  alone  (we  need  hardly  say)  would  have  exhausted  a 
moderate  fortune.  The  lawyers  employed  by  the  ejected  clergy- 


•  The  jus  patronatus :  see  above,  p.  77. 

f  The  iniquity  of  this  will  appear  still  more  clearly,  when  we 
state  that  both  the  rival  parties  claiming  the  presentation  admitted  the 
titles  to  be  correctly  deduced. 
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man  warned  him  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  cause  it  would  cost 
him  not  less  than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  before  he  could 
hope  to  establish  his  right.  This  was  a  sum  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  raise,  and  he  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  ruinous  contest,  on  which  he  had  already  ex¬ 
pended  four  hundred  pounds  which  he  could  ill  spare.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  upon  his  speedy  submission  some  compunctious 
feeling  would  lead  the  prelate,  who  had  enriched  his  own 
family  at  his  expense,  to  give  him  some  small  benefice  in  lieu  of 
the  valuable  living  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled.  But  such 
hopes,  if  he  entertained  them,  proved  fallacious;  he  had  no 
resource  but  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  in  some  distant 
curacy,  and  submit,  with  such  resignation  as  he  might,  to  the 
total  loss  of  his  property  and  the  ruin  of  his  prospects ;  a  con¬ 
spicuous  victim  of  episcopal  special-pleading. 

We  have  mentioned  this  case  to  illustrate  the  Bishop’s  love  of 
power;  but  it  serves  equally  to  exemplify  his  love  of  family 
advancement,  the  gratification  of  which  we  have  considered  as 
the  second  great  end  *  of  his  policy.  In  this  respect,  it  must  be 
confessed,  his  conduct  has  not  been  without  precedents  in  his 
own  order.  He  may  plead  the  example  of  too  many  eccle¬ 
siastics,  English  and  foreign,  in  defence  of  nepotism.  As  there 
are  some  men  unius  libri,  men  of  a  single  book,  who  know  that 
cherished  volume  so  well  that  they  seem  to  know  no  other ;  so 
there  are  some  bishops  unius  versus,  men  of  a  single  text,  whose 
Scriptural  knowledge  seems  limited  to  that  favourite  passage, 
‘  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel' 
We  fear  St.  Paul  would  have  been  astonished,  had  he  been  told 
that  his  words  were  construed  into  a  direction  to  the  successors  of 
Timothy  to  give  all  the  best  preferment  of  their  dioceses  to 
their  sons  and  nephews.  We  cannot  but  think  it  possible  that 
he  might  have  rebuked  such  an  interpretation  by  an  appeal  to 
those  startling  words  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  ‘  IVherefore 
‘  honourest  thou  thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with 
‘  the  chiefest  of  all  the  offerings  of  Israel  my  people?']  Such, 
however,  being  the  orthodox  Episcopal  interpretation  of  St. 
Paul’s  words,  we  cannot  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  bishops 
should  act  upon  the  supposed  precept.  Yet  we  must  do  them 


*  The  public  has  enjoyed,  in  the  case  which  we  have  just  recorded, 
an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  fitness  of  the  Bishop’s  choice  of  his 
relatives.  His  nephew,  the  intruding  Vicar  of  Stockland,  before  the 
first  year  of  his  incumbency  had  expired,  was  found  guilty  in  an 
action  in  the  County  Court  of  an  assault  upon  one  of  his  parishioners. 

1  Sam.  ii.  29. 
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the  justice  to  say,  that  in  thus  providing  for  their  families  they 
very  seldom  overstep  the  bounds  of  decency.  The  relatives 
whom  they  select  for  preferment  are  respectable,  if  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  ;  marked  by  clerical  decorum,  if  not  by  apostolic 
zeal.  Here  again  there  is  one  exception,  and  that  exception  is 
Bishop  Philpotts.  He  alone  has  so  far  prostituted  the  most 
sacred  function  of  his  office  as  to  confer  ordination  upon  one 
whose  offences  had  (by  the  Bishop’s  own  regulations)  excluded 
him  from  holy  orders  altogether ;  and  the  offender  so  ordained 
was  his  own  son.  To  estimate  the  character  of  this  transaction, 
some  of  our  readers  may  need  to  be  informed  that  all  bishops 
require  candidates  for  ordination  from  the  universities  to  pro¬ 
duce  testimonials  of  conduct  from  their  respective  colleges ;  and 
these  college  testimonials,  being  thus  indispensable  for  ordi¬ 
nation,  are  never  refused  by  a  college  to  any  of  its  members 
without  the  extremest  reluctance.  Indeed,  if  any  accusation 
can  be  made  against  our  colleges,  it  is  not  for  too  great  severity 
in  refusing,  but  for  too  great  facility  in  granting,  these  certi¬ 
ficates.  Flagrant  indeed  must  be  the  misconduct,  and  rej)eated 
the  offences  of  a  student,  before  the  authorities  of  his  college 
can  be  brought  to  refuse  him  his  testimonials ;  for  in  so  doing, 
they  deliberately  bar  him  out  for  ever  from  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  thus  ruin,  in  many  cases,  his  prospects  for  life.  So 
severe  a  punishment  is  not  inflicted  but  under  the  compulsion  of 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  necessity.  Yet  this  sentence 
was  passed  by  the  authorities  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  upon  a 
son  of  Bishop  Philpotts ;  and  notwithstanding  this  sentence, 
and  in  violation  of  his  own  regulations  making  college  testi¬ 
monials  indispensable  for  ordination,  the  Bishop  proceeded  at 
once  to  ordain  this  disqualified  candidate,  and  to  promote  him 
to  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  afterwards  justified  his  conduct 
by  the  startling  axiom  that  ‘  a  father  is  the  best  judge  of  his  son’s 
‘  repentance ;’  a  proposition  to  which  we  might  demur,  by 
pleading  a  maxim  of  more  general  acceptation,  which  affirms 
that  ‘  parents  are  apt  to  be  partial.’ 

Such  is  the  method  of  our  modern  Athanasius  for  guarding 
the  moral  purity  of  the  clerical  order !  Such  is  the  practical 
meaning  of  those  lofty  words  in  which  he  so  often  exalts  the 
sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  impresses  on  our  minds  the 
awful  responsibilities  of  the  transmitter  of  Apostolical  Suc¬ 
cession  ! 

!Many  more  illustrations*  might  be  given  of  this  branch  of  our 

*  An  amusing  liistory  might  be  given  of  the  Bishop’s  transactions 
with  respect  to  the  living  of  Hallow  alone.  How  he  bartered  a  stall 
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subject,  but  we  fear  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  readers ;  and 
it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  consideration  of  that  which 
we  have  classed  as  the  third  great  principle  of  the  Bishop’s 
episcopal  life,  viz.  his  love  of  notoriety.  So  characteristic  of  him 
is  this  passion,  that  many  might  hold  notoriety  to  be  the  chief 
end  contemplated  by  him  throughout,  and  conceive  the  other 
objects  to  be  only  secondary.  But  a  careful  examination  of  his 
history  inclines  us  to  retain  our  divisions.  We  believe,  that 
even  his  appetite  for  prominence  has  never  caused  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  more  private  and  personal  designs.  This  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  conviction,  that  a  passion  for  notoriety  enters 
most  mischievously  into  his  character.  A  restless  excitement 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathes. 
Party  conflict,  forensic  struggles,  controversial  iiamphletecring, 
are  to  him  what  daily  exercise  is  to  others.  An  Irishman 
would  say,  that  he  was  never  at  peace  unless  engaged  in  battle. 
He  is  the  very  Salamander  of  hot  water.  As  old  ^son  was 
made  young  again  by  immersion  in  Medea’s  cauldron,  so  this 
turbulent  prelate,  after  every  fresh  plunge  into  the  boiling  ele¬ 
ment,  emerges  in  all  the  vigour  of  renovated  youth.  None 
were  more  amused  than  his  own  adherents  at  that  pathetic 
passage  in  his  ‘  Pastoral,’  where  he  declares  that  he  had  ex¬ 
communicated  the  Archbishop  ‘  at  whatever,  not  hazard,  but 
‘  certainty  of  the  destruction  of  my  own  peace  during  the  few  years 
‘  or  months  which  may  yet  remain  to  me,  — fewer,  it  is  likely,  by 
‘  reason  of  the  struggle'*  ‘  Why,’  exclaimed  one  of  his  partisans, 

^  the  struggle  will  add  ten  years  to  his  life !’ 

This  tliirst  for  notoriety  determined  the  ecclesiastical  politics 
of  Bishop  Philpotts  from  the  first.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  happiness  to  make  himself  a  party  leader,  and  there  was 
but  one  party  which  would  follow  his  lead.  Yet  this  was  the 
very  party  which  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  irrevocably  alienated, 
when  he  ascended  the  Episcopal  throne,  by  kicking  down  the 
ladder  on  which  he  had  mounted.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  proof  of 

in  his  cathedral  (which  his  son  was  disqualifled  from  holding)  against 
this  wealthy  rectory ;  how  he  attempted  to  jockey  the  Bishop  of 
AVorcester  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  out  of  another  presentation 
to  the  same  living  for  another  son ;  how  he  revenged  himself  for 
being  defeated  in  this  attempt  by  a  ferocious  onslaught  on  his  brother 
prelate  in  his  charge  of  1845 :  all  this  is  sadly  notorious,  yet,  up  to 
the  present  time,  caret  rate  sacro.  But  our  limits  compel  us  to 
omit  further  notice  of  it ;  and,  besides,  we  had  rather  leave  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (who  tells  the  story  so  well)  to  publish  its  de¬ 
tails. 

•  Pastoral,  p.  50.  ^ 
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his  adroitness,  that  he  should  so  soon  have  succeeded  in  recon¬ 
ciling  himself  with  so  many  of  those  whom  he  had  abandoned, 
and  (as  they  said)  betrayed.  But  he  understood  the  materials 
on  which  he  had  to  work  ;  he  was  practised  of  old  in  flattering 
clerical  prejudices,  in  fanning  the  flames  of  theological  strife,  in 
raising  the  storm  of  bigotry,  and  lashing  into  fury  the  waves  of 
the  ecclesiastical  tempest,  while  he  calmly  fished  in  the  troubled 
waters.  ‘  II  connaissait  bien  ses  gens.’  Thus  he  was  soon  once 
more  the  public  champion  of  the  High-Church  faction ;  the 
parliamentary  spokesman  of  intolerance.  But  parliamentary 
prominence  was  not  enough.  A  bishop  has  too  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  display ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  too 
serene  for  agitators,  and  his  style  is  better  suited  to  pamphlets 
than  orations ;  consequently  his  parliamentary  efforts  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  compared  with  the  incessant  manifestations 
of  his  activity  out  of  doors.  Happily  there  is  no  need  for  us  in 
this,  as  in  the  former  cases,  to  exemplify  our  topic  by  tedious 
details  which  belong  to  the  administration  of  a  remote  diocese, 
and  have  little  interest  beyond  its  precincts.  The  memory  of 
every  reader  will  recall  more  illustrations  than  our  space  permits 
us  even  to  allude  to.  The  marvellous  feats  of  Bishop  Pliilpotts 
have  been  so  long  a  part  of  the  polemical  varieties  of  our  news¬ 
paper,  that  we  look  for  them  as  regularly  as  for  the  Irish  horror, 
or  the  railway  accident.  One  week  he  is  fulminating  his 
denunciation  against  the  Heads  of  the  Church  for  founding  a 
bishopric  at  Jerusalem;  the  next,  he  is  inveighing  against 
Scripture  Reatlers,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  Bench  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  their  employment.  Now  he  is  inditing  a  philippic 
against  Lord  John  Russell;  now  imprisoning  Shore;  now  con¬ 
vulsing  his  diocese  by  the  command  to  preach  in  surplices ;  now 
pursuing  Gorham  through  alhthe  courts  of  law  ;  now  astound¬ 
ing  the  churchwardens  of  Brampford  Speke ;  now  exterminating 
Bishop  Hampden ;  now  reviling  Archdeacon  Sinclair ;  now  con¬ 
voking  a  Synod;  now  excommunicating  an  Archbishop.  And, 
if  we  turn  from  the  public  intelligence  of  our  newspaper  to  its 
legal  columns,  there  also  we  find  this  indefatigable  Bishop,  with 
the  never-failing  adjunct  *  versus  ’  either  before  or  after  his 
name.  ‘  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus  Smith,’ — *  Edwards 
‘  versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;’ — ‘  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus 
‘  Gorham,’ — ‘  Gorham  versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;’ — ‘  The 
‘  Queen  on  the  Prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus 
‘  Latimer;’  such  are  the  notices  continually  meeting  our  eyes, 
whieh  are  said  to  have  made  an  eminent  foreigner  innocently 
inquire  whether  ‘  versus  ’  were  a  part  of  the  Episcopal  title  in 
England  generally,  or  attached  to  the  See  of  Exeter  in  par¬ 
ticular. 
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These  innumerable  lawsuits  originate  (it  may  be  said)  in 
the  love  of  power  or  pelf ;  yet,  surely,  disinterested  love  of 
notoriety  must  also  have  a  large  share  in  their  production,  con¬ 
sidering  how  often  they  terminate  ^n  failure  and  disgrace.  The 
Bishop  rises  like  Antaeus  after  every  fall,  invigorated  by  his 
defeat,  courting  another  adverse  judgment,  a  heavier  bill  of 
costs,  or  a  more  damaging  verdict.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of 
sportsmen  with  whom  the  excitement  of  the  chase  amply  repays 
its  perils.  A  public  reputation,  of  whatever  kind,  seems  the 
object  sought,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  end  attained. 


But  we  hasten  from  considering  the  ends  contemplated  by 
Bishop  Philpotts  to  examine  the  means  by  which  he  has  effected 
them.  The  first  and  most  characteristic  of  these  means  is  the 
unsparing  use  of  vituperation.  The  weekly  organ  of  his  party 
(the  ‘  Guardian’  newspaper)  boasted  lately,  that  *  a  man  must  be 
‘  endowed  with  singular  courage  who  can  see  his  own  name 
‘  standing  on  a  title-page  of  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s 
*  pamphlets,  as  a  subject  for  the  animadversion  of  the  Bishop, 

<  without  at  least  a  passing  emotion  of  apprehension.’  And  we 
believe  the  boast  not  to  be  unfounded ;  for  it  is  unquestionably 
disagreeable  to  be  abused,  calumniated,  and  spat  upon.  The 
llama  of  Peru  is  a  very  formidable  antagonist ;  and  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  many  of  his  more  timid  opponents  shrink 
from  the  risk  of  drawing  on  themselves  the  demonstration  of  his 
hostility.  In  fact,  it  requires  something  of  the  robur  et  <bs 
triplex,  which  is  supposed  to  shield  the  breast  of  our  critical 
brotherhood,  to  encounter  the  peril. 

The  style  of  the  Bishop’s  rhetoric  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
actual  examples.  And  here  we  are  somewhat  embarrassed  in 
our  selection,  not  from  the  want  of  materials,  but  from  their 
Mofusion.  A  crowd  of  striking  passages  might  be  extracted 
from  his  early  political  pamphlets,  from  his  assaults  on  Canning, 
from  his  several  letters  to  Lord  John  Bussell  (apparently  a  very 
favourite  correspondent),  from  his  denunciations  of  Hampden, 
of  Gorham,  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  hundreds  more 
who  have  fallen  under  his  lash.  But,  since  we  must  necessarily 
confine  ourselves  to  a  more  sparing  selection,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  extracts  from  his  most  recent  writings.  And 
we  have  this  rule  to  guide  us  in  our  choice,  that  the  style  of 
Bishop  Philpotts  rises  with  the  dignity  of  his  opponent.  Thus 
he  is  contumelious  t  to  an  archdeacon,  insolent  to  a  premier. 


*  ‘  Guardian’  of  October  1.  1851. 

t  So  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  complains  of  the  ‘  contumelious 
‘  epithets’  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  {^Charge,  2nd  ed.  p.  6.) 
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scurrilous  to  an  archbishop.  Consequently  the  raciest  specimens 
will  be  found  in  the  controversial  pamphlets  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  against  his  Aietropolitan,  the  Primate  of  all  England. 
From  these  remarkable  publications,  therefore,  we  shall  extract 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages ;  which  will  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  interest,  beyond  the  merits  of  their  style,  as  illustrating 
still  farther  the  Bishop’s  interpretation  of  that  oath  which  he 
has  taken  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  his  Archbishop. 

Let  us  first  take  the  following  example  of  the  promised 
‘  reverence' : — 

‘  My  Lord,  there  is  one  observation  which  is  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  this  your  teaching.  It  is  rank  Popery — and  worse  than  Popery.’ 

.  .  .  .  ‘  1  stand  aghast  when  1  hear  such  teaching  from  such  a 

place.’  (Letter,  p.  14.) 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  following  strokes  of  delic.ite  irony: — 

‘  There'are  one  or  two  objections  to  your  scheme,  which  my  own 
reason  would  be  unequal  to  encounter.  Perhaps  your  Grace’s  may 
be  more  successful !  ’  {Ib.  p.  19.)  ‘  Such  is  the  declaration  of  your 
book ;  but  a  new  light  has  burst  upon  you,  it  seems,  while  preparing 
a  preface  for  it.’ (76.  p.  42.)  ‘  Turn  we  to  your  third  witness,  another 

very  illustrious  name,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  Your  Grace  will  be  , 
glad  to  hear  that  he  really  wrote  what  you  cite Jrom  his  Baptism  of 
Infants'  (Ib.  p.  32.) 

The  audacity  of  this  last  Insinuation  equals  its  insolence. 
That  Bishop  Philpotts,  of  all  people,  should  accuse  an  anta¬ 
gonist  of  habitually  quoting  works  w’hich  he  had  never  read ! 
Bishop  Philpotts,  whose  famous  blunder  about  the  spurious 
African  Canons  has  been  the  amusement  of  the  literary  world, 
ever  since  it  was  so  deliciously  exposed  by  Mr.  Goode !  Bishop 
Philpotts,  who  so  incautiously  adopted  the  quotations  (sent  him 
by  some  partisan)  from  what*  he  calls  ‘  Duaren’s  great  work,’ 
which  Mr.  Gorham  conclusively  proves  him  to  have  never 
seen ! 

After  the  foregoing,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  follow’- 
ing  accusations  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  betrayal  of  trust, 
directed  against  the  Primate : — 

‘  Your  citation  of  Bishop  Taylor,  which  yon  hare  so  unsuspiciously 
received,  is  absolutely  palpably  fraudulent.’  (Jb.  p.  33.)  ‘  So  niueli 

suppression  of  the  truth  converts  a  formal  absolution  of  Mr.  Gorham 
into  a  virtual  condemnation  of  his  doctrine.  Grave  charges  thus 
glossed  over  are  tacitly  acknowledged,  while  the  individual  is  ac¬ 
quitted.  My  Lord,  truth  does  not  usually  thus  shun  the  light'  (lb. 
p.  59.)  ‘  I  grieve  to  think,  that  instead  of  leading,  you  must  have 
misled  those  whom  you  were  to  instruct,  not  only  by  mis-stating  the 
matters  on  which  you  advised,  but  also  by  mis-quoting  all  or  almost 
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all  the  authors  cited  by  you  in  confirmation  of  your  statement' 
{Letter,  p.  25.)  ‘  Tell  the  Church,  whose  highest  functionary  you  are, 
why  you  did  not  endearour  at  least,  to  correct  the  lay  judges  whom 
you  were  summoned  by  your  Queen  to  advise  in  matters  of  spiritual 
learning.  Tell  us  why  you  permitted  them  to  deceive  themselves  so 
grossly.  Tell  us,  above  all,  why  you  joined  them  in  giving  such 
judgment  to  the  world.’  {Ib.  p.  63.) 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  way  in  which  the  Archbishop  is 
addressed  in  the  second  person ;  but  the  effect  is  scarcely  less 
striking  when  his  assailant  vituperates  him  in  the  third.  Thus 
we  read :  — 

‘  The  Archbishop  ....  thought  fit  to  desert  the  duty  of  his  office' 
{Pastoral,  p.  111.)  ‘This  unhappy  judgment  ....  exhibited  the 
Archbishop  as  regardless  of  an  essential  duty  of  his  high  office.' 
{Ib.)  ‘  That  surrender  [viz.  the  institution  of  Mr.  Gorham]  can  be 

regarded  only  as  the  voluntary  betraying  of  a  high  and  most  sacred 
trust.  Traditor  potestatis  quam  sancta  mater  Ecclesia  a  sponso  suo 
acceperat.  May  it  be  a  solitary  instance !  May  the  remembrance 
of  it  be  accompanied  with  those  compunctious  feelings,  which,  if  it  be 
remembered  as  an  error,  it  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it!  May  it  thus, 
with  God’s  blessing,  secure  both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Church  in 
which  he  fills  the  highest  place,  from  all  danger  of  his  again  furget- 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  his  sacred  office!’  {Ib.  p.  12.) 

0,  Spirit  of  Moliere  1  Surely  the  happiest  strokes  of  the 
Tartuffe  are  surpassed  by  this  devout  ejaculation!*  It  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  felicitous  termination  of  the  letter  to 
the  Archbishop,  on  which  Mr.  Goode  so  humorously  enlarges ; 
where  a  long  string  of  insults  ushers  in  the  signature  of  ‘  your 
‘  Grace's  affectionate  friend  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  your 
*  now  afflicted  servant,  H.  Exeter'  Yes !  The  Tartufte  of 
nature  exceeds  the  Tartuffe  of  art ;  reality  is  more  comic  than 
fiction.  But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  selection,  by  a 
few  more  extracts  from  the  Bishop’s  Pastoral.  Strange  title, 
certainly,  for  such  a  document !  recalling  associations  of  rural 
melodies,  peaceful  shepherds,  and  Arcadian  repose ! 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  Archbishop  had  become  ‘a 
'  fautor  of  heretical  tenets^  and  had  ‘  as  such  forfeited  his  right 
‘  to  Catholic  communion ;'  we  are  further  informed  that  ‘  His 
‘  disciplina  arcani,  it  seems,  forbids  the  clergy  henceforth  to 

•  We  may  remark  that  when  the  Bishop  wishes  to  express  pecu¬ 
liar  spite  against  his  opponents,  he  frequently  puts  his  abuse  of  them 
into  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  their  pardon  or  repentance.  Thus,  in 
the  ‘Helston  case,’  he  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  against  Mr.  Le 
Grice,  by  solemnly  praying  for  him  that  he  may  be  judged  with 
mercy. 
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*  bring  prominently  before  their  people  the  “dangerous”  truth 

*  of  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  baptism ;  and  texts  of  St.  Paul 
‘  which  inculcate  it,  are  henceforth  placed  in  the  index  expur- 

*  ^atoriiw  of  modern  Lambeth.’  (/Vz^tora/,  p.  45.)  And,  again,  we 
are  told  that  the  Archbishop  refers  our  Lord’s  teaching  to  the 
Devil.’  ‘  This  is  the  comment  of  our  Lord  himself,  on  his  own 

*  heavenly  lesson  of  mercy ;  yet  this  we  have  seen  condemned 
‘  by  the  highest  officer  of  our  Church  as  heterodox,  as  Popish, 

‘  ay,  and  by  implication, — I  tremble  while  I  write  the  word  —  as 
‘  Devilish.’  (/5.  p.  27.) 

Surely  our  High-Church  Prelate  must  have  smiled  internally 
when  he  made  this  quotation  from  the  Methodist  Preacher  in 
Crabbe’s  satire :  — 

*  And  go,  it  says,  and  to  the  Devil  go, 

And  shake  thyself —  I  tremble,  but  'tis  so.’ 

Finally,  let  us  conclude  this  description  of  the  Archbishop, 
with  the  following  remarkable  specimen  of  theological  arith¬ 
metic,  which  supplies  a  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  his 
heresy  by  the  rule  of  three.  *  I  declare  solemnly,  and  with  a 

*  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  such  a 

*  declaration,  concerning  a  document  proceeding  from  such  a 

*  quarter,  that  I  could  not  name  any  one  work  of  any  minister 
‘  in  our  Church  which,  though  of  double  the  bulk,  contains 

*  half  so  many  heretical  statements  as  are  contained  in  this  one 

*  charge.’  {Ib.  p.  39.)  Will  our  readers  believe  that  in  the 

very  next  page  to  this  astounding  paragraph  is  the  following 
admonition  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Ashley,  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  opposed  the  Papal  Aggres¬ 
sion  ?  ‘  When  men  of  rank  and  education  suffer  themselves  to 

*  partake  of  the  blind  and  intemperate  passions  of  the  populace, 

*  they  become  populace  themselves ;  and  are  sometimes  more 

*  prominent  than  the  rest  in  coarse  and  vulgar  violence,  because, 

‘  having  burst  the  bands  of  conventional  decorum,  they  have 

*  nothing  left  to  restrain  them.’  (lb.  p.  40.)  Well  may  we  ex¬ 
claim — suo  sibi  gladio  ! 

But  even  more  astonishing  in  its  audacity  is  the  following 
lecture  on  the  sin  of  schism  as  incurred  by  ‘  abuse  of  the  rulers 

*  and  ministers  of  the  Church.’  *  Did  it  ever  occur  to  him 

*  [one  of  the  speakers  at  Freemasons’  Hall]  to  inquire  what  is 

*  the  nature  and  how  wide  the  comprehension  of  that  sin  [of 

*  schism]?  above  all,  how  near  an  approach  to  it  he  makes  who 

*  indulges  in  ignorant  and  fanatical  abuse  of  the  rulers  and 
‘ministers  of  the  Church  to  which  he  professes  to  belong?’ 
(lb.  p.  90.) 
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Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentea  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  the  Bishop  that  he  was  actually  putting  the  retort 
into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent ;  who  might  well  adopt  his 
own  arithmetical  formula,  and  defy  him  to  name  any  other 
work  by  any  member  of  our  Church,  which,  though  of  twice  the 
bulk,  contains  half  the  amount  of  *  abuse  of  the  rulers  and 
‘  ministers  of  the  Church’  which  is  contained  in  this  single 
Pastoral  ? 

Yet  we  do  not  accuse  the  Bishop,  as  many  do,  of  being  car¬ 
ried  away  into  these  extravagancies  by  uncontrollable  violence  of 
temper.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  all  this  vituperation  to  be 
prepared  and  uttered  deliberately,  on  system,  in  conformity 
with  his  sense  of  expediency  and  of  the  fitness  of  things.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  call  him  an  incendiary,  but  if  he  is  an  incendiary, 
it  is  not  purely  out  of  a  love  of  mischief ;  he  is  one  of  those  who 
burn  down  a  house  on  calculation,  for  the  sake  of  pocketing  the 
insurance.  To  judge  him  fairly,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  words  are  his  instruments  and  weapons,  the  arms  with 
which  he  fights,  and  the  tools  with  wluch  he  works.  And 
this  consideration  will  lead  us  to  estimate  more  charitably 
the  second  great  means  by  which  he  has  gained  his  end^ 
namely,  the  non-natural  use  of  words.  We  question  at  the 
same  time,  whether  anybody  in  his  position  was  ever  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  retracting  so  many  per¬ 
sonal  misstatements.  Take  for  one  example  (in  his  govern¬ 
mental  character)  the  rash  assertion,  out  of  ze^  for  surplice¬ 
preaching,  that  one  of  his  clergy  had  publicly  oflSciated  in 
no  other  robe  than  a  great  coat ;  and  for  another,  (in  his  con¬ 
troversial  character)  the  scandalous  imputation  on  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  of  having  falsified  a  quotation  from  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  way  in  which  Dr.  Philpotts  accounted  for  his  having  fallen 
into  this  latter  error  is  a  singular  acknowledgment  of  controversial 
levity :  ‘  Your  argument  seeming  to  me  to  require  ‘  Patres,’  I 

*  fancied  on  memory  that  this  was  the  word  used  by  you.’  Such 
a  method  of  substituting  the  subjective  for  the  objective  may 
explain  the  phenomenon  which  so  much  puzzled  Mr.  Goode, 

*  that  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bishop’s  letter  to  the  Arch- 
‘  bishop,  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was 

*  first  published.’  Whatever  excuse  may  belong  to  a  histrionic 
nature,  it  must  be  allowed  the  Bishop  is  eminently  entitled  to  it. 
In  the  silver  tones  and  fulsome  adulation  which  he  occasionally 
adopts  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  in  the  outbursts  and  theatrical 
performances  with  which  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  diocese 

*  Pastoral,  p.  108,  109.  t  ^hid.  p.  111. 
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of  Exeter  arc  familiar,  he  is  equally  an  accomplished  actor,  only 
that  in  both  instances  he  overdoes  his  part. 

Our  readers  may  by  this  time  better  understand  on  what  pro¬ 
vocation  Lord  Grey  pronounced  in  the  debate  of  Oct.  11.  1831, 
his  memorable  reproof  of  Dr.  Philpotts,  in  language  the  House 
of  Lords  had  probably  never  before  occasion  to  hear  addressed 
to  one  of  its  lay  members,  much  less  to  one  of  its  Bishops. 

‘  The  Right  Reverend  Prelate  had  uttered  a  foul  and  calum- 

*  nious  expression,  totally  unfounded  in  truth  :  nor  had  he  the 

*  least  benefited  himself  by  the  explanation  which  he  had  entered 
‘  into.’  It  was  on  similar  provocation  that  Lord  Seymour  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  ‘Western  Times’  of  July  25.  1847,  to  have  ad¬ 
dressed  his  constituents  as  follows ;  ‘  It  is  a  calm,  deliberate, 

‘  collected  statement ;  and  I  proceed  to  show  you  that  that 

*  calm,  deliberate,  and  emphatic  statement  is  a  deliberate  false- 
‘  hood  (cheers).  Now  it  is  painful  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to 
‘  every  one,  to  say,  that  a  statement  so  solemnly  made  is  di- 
‘  rectly  false, — not  only  that  it  is  an  error  in  judgment  or  a 
‘  mistake,  but  that  it  is  a  deliberate  and  direct  contradiction  of 
‘  the  truth.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  requires  a  lawyer  to  deal  with 
‘  this  person,  (cheers  and  laughter).  Fortunately  a  lawyer 
‘  wrote  to  him,  and  guardedly  and  cautiously  as  it  was  written, 

‘  you  see  how  totally  it  has  been  perverted  and  departed  from.’ 
The  famous  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus  Latimer  had  its 
origin  in  the  transaction  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  hero 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Seymour’s  speech  in  a 
provincial  newspaper,  and  the  Editor’s  comments.  It  was  an 
action  of  Libel,  for  calling  the  Bishop  ‘  a  notorious  brawler,’ 
and  ‘  a  careless  perverter  of  facts.’  The  Editor  ‘justified’ :  and 
the  case  was  tried  by  a  special  jury,  mo.'it  of  them  of  opposite 
politics  to  the  defendant :  when  after  hearing  the  Bishop  swear 
to  his  own  version  of  the  affair,  they  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  There  is  something  retributive  in  the  quickness 
with  which  this  verdict  followed  the  Bishop’s  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden.  He  had 
there  enlarged  on  the  text,  ‘  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  :  ’  writ¬ 
ing  in  that  remarkable  document,  ‘  My  Lord,  a  higher  authority 
‘  than  any  conge  (Telire  or  letter  missive  has  said,  a  bishop  must 
‘  be  blameless ;  not  exempt  ( I  need  not  say)  from  human  infir- 
‘  mity,  not  free  from  every  breath  of  calumny  or  envy,  but  from 
‘  all  which  can  be  justly  called  blame, — pure  from  the  censure  of 
‘  all  who  are  entitled  to  pronounce  judicially  upon  him.’ 

tTnder  these  circumstances,  they  must  be  potent  causes  in 
the  frame  of  English  society  which  hitherto  have  maintained 
the  Bishop  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  and  enabled  him  still  to 
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enjoy  the  dignity  of  his  cathedral  throne,  the  wealth  of  his  golden 
stall,  and  the  luxury  of  his  Italian  villa,  while  he  hurls  defiance 
against  the  laws  and  constitution  which  have  bestowed  these 
l^nefits  upon  him.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him,  he  must  sometimes  feel  with  poignant  regret  how 
completely  he  mistook  his  profession  when  he  became  a  clergy¬ 
man,  His  great  abilities  would  have  won  equal  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence,  had  they  been  exerted  in  a  more  congenial  sphere,  with 
less  destruction  to  his  peace  of  mind,  and  less  damage  to  his 
reputation.  Had  he  failed  to  obtain  that  Oxonian  Scholarship 
which  decided  the  destiny  of  his  youth,  he  might  now  have  been 
the  richest  attorney  in  England.  Or  again,  had  he  been  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  he  might  have  rivalled 
O’Connell  as  a  successful  agitator,  levied  an  ampler  repeal-rent 
from  th(;  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  the  band  of 
Cullens  and  M’Halcs,  who  shake  the  Rotunda,  and  fulmin  over 
Erin.  But  fate  doomed  him  to  a  career  less  fitted  for  his 
cliaracter;  circumstances  made  him  a  clergyman;  and  the 
regal  supremacy  (which  he  now  repudiates)  made  him  a  bishop. 
And  certainly,  if  this  were  a  specimen  of  its  usual  operation,  we 
should  own  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  Church.  We  will  not  say  that  no  man  so  unfit  to 
wield  the  crosier  ever  won  the  mitre.  But  yet  we  have  searched 
history  in  vain  to  find  a  complete  parallel  to  Bishop  Philpotts. 
Cyril  *,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  excommunicator  of  Nestorius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  appears  to  have  been  as  intolerable  a 
firebrand  among  the  Churches  of  the  East.  Hildebrand  was  as 
great  a  master  of  vituperation ;  Becket  was  no  less  addicted  to 
excommunication ;  Borgia  may  vie  with  him  in  nepotism,  and 
practised  it  on  a  grander  scale;  among  ourselves,  Warburton 
was  almost  his  equal  in  intemperate  language;  Atterbury  in 
political  intrigue;  Kltchin  in  sincerity.  But  to  make  up  the 
character  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  we  must  combine  the  special 
qualities  of  all  these  diftercnt  prelates,  and  \ve  shall  still  find 
several  ingredients  wanting  to  the  compound. 

The  office  which  we  have  undertaken  to  discharge  upon  this 
occasion  has  been  far  from  an  agreeable  one.  We  have  under- 

*  Ills  character  is  shortly  given,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  (Art.  Cyril.  Alex.)  ‘  To 
‘  this  office,  the  episcopate,  he  was  no  sooner  elevated,  than  he  gave 
‘'full  scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided  him  through 
‘  an  unquiet  life ;  unbounded  ambition  and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of 
‘  opponents,  ill  directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an 
‘  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  Churches,  constituted  the 
‘  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch.’ 
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taken  it  solely  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  of  the  Church: 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  more  devout  and  single-minded 
churchmen  who  have  permitted  Dr.  Philjwtts  to  appear  as  their 
foremost  champion,  should  be  at  last  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
his  leadership  and  serving  under  his  banner. 


^Art.  III.  —  1.  Statutes  at  Large,  1  Will.  IV.  — 14  &  15  Viet. 

22  vols.  1830—1851. 

2.  Hansard! s  Parliamentary  Debates,  — 1851.  118  vols. 

reached  a  period  in  our  history  most  appropriate 
for  the  consideration  of  the  state  and  progress  of  our 
laws.  In  the  middle  of  this  wonderful  century,  with  the  stirring 
events  of  the  last  few  years  fresh  in  our  memory,  —  sur¬ 
rounded  by  evidences  of  the  growing  wealth  and  greatness  of 
the  country, —  we  may  fitly  pause  to  examine  the  legislation  of 
our  own  age,  and  to  estimate  its  tendencies  and  its  results. 
That  we  have  advanced  in  mechanical  science  and  in  the  arts 
which  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  is,  happily, 
indisputable.  Let  us  consider  whether  in  a  higher  department 
of  science — in  the  wise  and  just  government  of  men  —  we  can 
present  evidences  of  equal  progress. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  reform  of  our 
representative  system ;  and  a  new  Reform  Bill  has  been  promised 
us  in  the  next  Session.  These  circumstances  naturally  suggest 
what  may  be  called  the  Reform  Period,  as  that  to  which  our 
attention  should  be  particularly  directed ;  and  although  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  measures  of  an  earlier  date,  we 
propose  to  commence  our  review  of  contemporary  legislation, 
from  the  accession  of  William  I'V.,  in  1830.  It  is  an  epoch 
marked  by  extraordinary  activity.  There  is  scarcely  any  de¬ 
partment  of  our  laws  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  extensive 
revision, — great  and  novel  principles  have  been  affirmed, —  and 
many  fundamental  measures  have  impressed  upon  this  period  a 
peculiar  character.  From  the  accession  of  William  IV.  until 
the  end  of  last  Session,  there  have  been  passed  2318  public  Acts, 
and  4129  local,  and  j)ersonal,  and  private  Acts.  What  an  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  legislation  are  comprehended  in  these 
numerous  laws  !  With  what  pains  have  they  been  elaborated ! 
How  many  minds  have  been  busied  in  preparing  them  !  How 
vast  their  results  for  good  or  for  evil !  AVe  can  only  glance  at 
them ;  but  a  few  observations  upon  the  leading  principles  and 
policy  by  which  they  are  characterised,  may  not  be  an  unwelcome 
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contribution  to  the  political  commentaries  of  the  day.  They 
have  already  been  the  occasion  of  sufficient  controversy,  which 
we  have  no  desire  to  revive ;  for,  though  we  must  pass  over 
many  battle  fields,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  the  ‘  battles  o’er 
‘  again.’  Public  opinion  has  pronounced  itself  in  favour  of  a 
progressive  and  reformatory  policy ;  and  that  public  opinion,  we 
think,  has  been  in  the  right. 

The  power  and  popularity  of  Parliament  with  every  rank  of 
society  are  as  old  as  the  English  Constitution.  Lord  Surrey 
justified  the  obedience  he  had  rendered  to  Bichard  III.  by  that 
authority,  telling  the  Earl  of  Kichmond,  on  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth,  that  ‘  if  Parliament  had  placed  the  crown  on  a  stake  in 
‘  the  adjoining  hedge,  he  would  have  fought  for  it.’  So  Claren¬ 
don  complained,  in  the  civil  wars,  of  the  superstitious  reverence 
which  the  people  paid  to  the  very  name  of  Parliament.  In 
truth,  there  is  not  a  more  favourable  or  more  characteristic  fact 
in  English  history  than  the  general  agreement  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  Government  and  the  people.  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  constitutional  strength ;  and  has  infused  into 
our  laws  those  popular  tendencies  which  are  among  the  best 
evidences  of  free  institutions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  sympathy 
has  been  too  promptly  excited ;  and  a  passion  for  war  or  per¬ 
secution  has  spread,  without  encountering  a  sufficient  check 
from  any  of  the  mixed  elements  of  which  our  Legislature  and 
people  are  composed.  From  the  laws  of  each  period  we  may 
collect  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  They  have  rarely  been 
behind  it ;  nor  ever  much  in  advance  of  it. 

The  first  century  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han¬ 
over,  was  not  so  remarkable  for  want  of  legislative  activity 
as  for  want  of  legislative  progress.  We  have  little  respect 
for  the  public  opinion  of  that  period ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
great  minds  of  successive  generations  in  party  contests  at  home, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  wars,  had  conduced  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  our  social 
necessities.  The  Statute-Book  presents  as  few  monuments  of 
any  sound  legislative  policy,  as  our  streets  and  houses  exhibit  of 
architectural  skill  or  taste  during  those  uninteresting  years. 

Peace  rapidly  developed  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  middle  classes,  and  great  changes  were  soon 
.to  be  at  work  among  them;  but  during  the  regency  and  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  public  opinion  was  not  favourable  to  novel 
or  experimental  courses.  The  reserve  of  the  Legislature,  so 
far  from  being  caused  by  disregard  to  the  general  views  of 
society,  faithfully  represented  them.  The  English  people  had 
been  at  once  alarmed  and  outraged  by  the  frantic  excesses  of 
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the  French  Jacobins;  and  the  victories  of  our  fleets  and  armies 
—  flattering  as  they  were  to  sentiments  of  national  glory  —  had 
been  doubly  popular  as  triumphs  over  republican  principles.  For 
several  years  after  the  peace,  a  reverence  for  all  our  institutions, 
and  a  sensitive  dread  of  change  were  the  settled  political  prin¬ 
ciples  of  three-fourths  of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country. 
Any  proposition  involving  change  was  denounced  by  the  Tory 
squires  and  the  clergy,  as  ‘  dangerous  to  Church  and  State ;  ’ 
by  the  bar  and  other  learned  professions,  as  ‘new-fangled,’ 
‘  ignorant,’  and  opposed  to  the  ‘  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  ’  and 
by  polite  society  as  ‘  radical  ’  and  ‘  vulgar.’  However  low  an 
estimate  we  may  now  be  disposed  to  form  of  Lord  Eldon,  as  a 
politician,  we  believe  that  he  represented  the  opinions  of  the 
most  influential  portion  of  society  at  large,  during  the  period  of 
his  rule,  as  fairly  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  represented  those  of 
Oxford.  ‘  Things  as  they  are,’  were  the  idols  of  that  day,  and 
woe  betide  those  who  would  assail  them. 

Tory  principles  were  in  the  ascendant;  but  there  were  en¬ 
lightened  statesmen  of  that  school;  and  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  many  excellent  laws  were  passed,  which  we  believe 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  The 
discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  contributed  to  disturb  our 
traditional  and  stationary  acquiescence  in  a  policy,  now  worn 
out,  and  to  dispel  many  prejudices  which  had  been  long 
received  as  axioms  of  political  science.  In  the  meantime, 
the  bold  repetition  of  high  Tory  doctrines,  after  they  had  lieen 
once  discredited,  acted  on  thoughtful  minds  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

The  reign  of  William  IV.  commenced  under  circumstances 
which  suddenly  disclosed  the  changes  which  had  been  silently 
taking  place.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  forfeited  the 
support  of  the  old  Tory  party,  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  had  strengthened  himself  neither  by  an  alliance  with 
the  AV’hlgs,  nor  by  making  concessions  to  the  fjopular  demands 
for  Parliamentary  Reform.  And,  while  the  Government  was 
ahnost  in  a  state  of  prostration,  public  feeling  was  aroused  by  a 
startling  revolution  in  France,  which  spread,  as  it  were  by  con¬ 
tagion,  to  Belgium;  and, — unlike  that  which  is  now  acting, — 
threatened,  for  a  time,  the  whole  of  Europe.  These  events 
occurred  immediately  after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
added  to  the  excitement  of  a  general  election.  They  gave 
strength  and  encouragement  to  the  party  of  progress ;  and  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  once  assumed  a  political 
importance  which  it  had  never  previously  attained. 

It  has  since  been  a  favourite  subject  of  speculation  among 
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our  politicians,  whether  a  very  moderate  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  might  not,  even  then,  have  satisfied  the 
Reformers,  and  averted  the  crisis  which  soon  ensued.  So  far, 
however,  from  attempting  this  course,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  Session,  bluffly  met  the  excitement 
which  undoubtedly  prevailed,  by  a  positive  declaration  against 
all  measures  of  that  description.  In  a  few  days  the  Duke’s 
administration  was  no  more.  Lord  Grey  succeeded  him  in 
office ;  and  the  policy  of  reform  and  progress  which  was  then 
adopted  has  continued  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  modem 
legislation. 

The  continued  opposition  which  the  Reform  Bills  encountered 
during  three  successive  Sessions,  liad  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  The  antagonistic  principles,  which  supported 
*  things  as  they  are,’  and  ‘  things  as  they  ought  to  be,’  were 
brought  out  in  bold  relief;  and  in  discussing  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  was  regarded  by  both  parties  as 
the  means  to  an  end,  the  general  policy  of  our  legislation  was 
freely  investigated. 

The  public  mind  was  at  once  excited  and  instmeted.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  much  extravagance  on  both  sides — unrea¬ 
sonable  expectations,  and  no  less  unreasonable  forebodings.  In 
agitated  times  extremes  are  sure  to  be  popular.  The  wild 
commotion  of  the  Reform  contest  rapidly  subsided ;  but  the 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  made  great  advances  in  political 
knowledge.  They  now  took  a  deep  interest  in  many  domestic 
questions  which  they  had  formerly  neglected ;  and  were 
resolved  to  use  the  increased  influence  which  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  an  enlarged  representation,  in  correcting  abuses 
and  promoting  useful  reforms. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  Parliament  has 
responded  to  public  opinion,  and  whether  the  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  people  have  been  disappointed. 

Foremost  in  importance  amongst  all  the  laws  of  this  period 
were  the  great  measures  for  enlarging  the  basis  of  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Representation.  Prior  to  1830,  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  though  continually  mooted  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  had  made  no  perceptible  progress.  By  the 
middle  classes  it  had  generally  been  regarded  with  indifference ; 
and  more  than  once  it  had  been  discredited,  in  public  opinion, 
by  its  connexion  with  demagogues  and  visionaries,  who,  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  the  advocates  of  Reform,  had  preached  social  revolution. 
In  Parliament,  though  not  well  supported  by  numbers,  the 
question  had  been  gradually  advancing  under  the  sanction  of  many 
distinguished  names,  and  had  been  promoted  by  temperate  and 
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constitutional  arguments,  which,  instead  of  inflaming  the  populace, 
were  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  middle 
classes.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  Lord  John  Russell 
had  made  this  great  question  his  own ;  and  he  supported  his 
frequent  motions  by  speeches  full  of  promise  of  his  future  states¬ 
manship.  His  political  reputation  was  already  identified  with 
this  measure ;  and  the  confidence  of  all  reformers  was  centered 
in  him,  at  that  proud  moment  of  his  life,  when,  as  a  member  of 
Lord  Grey’s  administration,  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  propose  the  first  Reform  Bill  which  had  ever  been  submitt^ 
to  Parliament  on  the  resj)onsibility  of  a  Government.  Society 
was  convulsed  for  two  years  with  the  struggle  which  ensued ; 
but  at  length,  in  1832,  three  laws  were  pass^,  wliich  have  been 
termetl  the  political  Magna  Charta  of  modern  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  cry  of ‘the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
*  nothing  but  the  Wll,’  it  was  impossible  that  a  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  theoretically  perfect,  could  be  supposed  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Some  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  and  abuses  of  our  ancient 
system  were  practically  corrected ;  and  so  great  was  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  increase  of  popular  influence,  that  in 
any  country  in  Europe  but  our  own  such  a  reform  would  probably 
have  been  nothing  short  of  revolution.  And  so  it  was  regarded 
here  by  its  opponents ;  whose  predictions,  however,  the  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  years  has  satisfactorily  disproved.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  asked,  ‘how  any  ministry  would  hereafter 
‘  be  able  to  conduct  the  King’s  Government?*  was  to  be  seen,  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  conducting  that  Government  in  his 
own  single  person  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  short-lived  administra¬ 
tion  of  1834-35  was  a  token,  that  with  adequate  preparation, 
and  a  favourable  opportunity,  that  great  statesman  would  be 
able  to  re-construct  his  party,  and  resume  his  former  authority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Preparation  was  made,  and  an 
opportunity  offered ;  and  again,  within  ten  years  from  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  had  commenced  the  most  memorable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  modern  times.  His  policy  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  were  the  best  answer  to  the  Duke’s  question.  How  was  the 
Government  to  be  carried  on  in  a  reformed  Parliament?  Not, 
indeed,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  before, — not  by  mere  party 
influence, — not  by  reliance  upon  the  shallow  prejudices  or  interests 
of  particular  classes,  and  at  times  even  of  particular  persons, — but 
by  bold  and  enlightened  legislation  for  the  public  good.  He 
knew  that  the  fashion  of  the  times  had  changed,  and  that  the 
Parliamentary  tactics  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
been  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  as 
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the  bag-wig,  sword,  and  buckles.  In  which  the  more  formal 
statesmen  of  George  III.  had  once  rejoiced  to  figure.  Old 
conventionalities  h^  passed  away ;  and  his  policy  was  adapted 
to  meet  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  time.  In  spite  of 
reproaches,  sarcasms,  and  insults,  he  carried  out  that  policy  tri¬ 
umphantly, — a  policy  which,  without  Parliamentary  Reform, 
could  never  have  been  attempted,  —  and  which,  by  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  will  never  be  reversed. 

The  work  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  not  completed  in 
,1832.  Improved  arrangements  for  the  registration  of  electors, 
and  for  their  polling  at  elections,  have  since  been  added.  The 
old  qualification  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  had  marked  the 
sole  ascendancy  of  the  landed  interest,  gave  place  to  a  new 
qualification  of  members,  more  consistent  with  a  rational  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people ;  and  there  have  been  recent  indications 
that  the  exclusiveness  of  even  the  present  qualification  will  not 
be  much  longer  retained.  In  1850,  the  provisions  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Act  were  extensively  revised.  The  constituencies,  both 
in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  were  enlarged ;  and  the  old  law 
of  registration  was  replaced  by  a  simple  and  efficient  system, 
designed  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Closely  connected  with  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  nearly 
equal  to  it  in  importance,  w'as  the  introduction  of  improved 
municipal  institutions  into  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  sooner  had  the  Reform  Bills  passed  than 
Ministers  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  a  system 
of  local  representation,  and  popular  municipal  government. 
The  reform  commenced  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  most  needed. 
The  system  of  self-election  which  had  prevailed  in  the  royal 
bui^hs  for  centuries  was  summarily  abolished  in  1833,  and  their 
ancient  free  constitutions  restored.  The  Common  Councils  were 
thenceforth  to  be  chosen  by  the  Parliamentary  electors,  and  the 
magistrates  and  officers  by  the  councillors.  A  similar  muni¬ 
cipal  constitution  was  conferred  upon  those  burghs  and  towns 
which,  though  not  royal  burghs,  had  acquired  the  right  of 
returning,  or  of  contributing  to  return,  members  to  Parliament. 

In  Scotland,  the  old  corporate  bodies  had  been  so  long  and 
so  loudly  condemned,  that  they  fell  almost  without  a  struggle. 
But  in  England,  their  great  political  power,  their  extensive 
property  and  interests,  and  their  numerous  local  peculiarities, 
forbade  so  summary  a  treatment  of  them.  A  Commission,  how¬ 
ever,  was  immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  all 
these  corporations;  and  in  1835,  its  Report  was  presented  to 
Parliament  No  time  was  then  lost.  A  comprehensive  measure 
of  municipal  reform  was  forthwith  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  a 
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household  suffrajre,  and  was  speedily  passed  throujrh  the 
Commons.  The  Lords  had  refused  their  assent  to  the  Reform 
Bill  until  it  had  passed  the  Commons  three  times ;  but  this 
Bill,  which  was  said  to  establish  178  republics,  passed  in  a  single 
Session.  It  is  true  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  were 
yery  unacceptable  to  the  Government  and  the  Commons ;  but 
as  the  great  principle  of  local  representation  was  retained,  the 
alterations  in  question  were  not  suffered  to  delay  so  important  a 
measure.  Municipal  legislation,  however,  was  still  incomplete. 
In  the  following  year  a  Bill  was  brought  in,  which  was  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  amendments  introduced  by  the  Lords; 
and,  again  in  1837,  another  Bill  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate, 
but  was  saved  by  concessions  and  conferences,  almost  inter¬ 
minable. 

The  task  of  reforming  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1833,  and  on  the  receipt  of  its  Report,  in  1836,  a 
Bill  founded  upon  the  principles  of  representative  government, 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  passed  the  Commons.  The  Lords, 
who  were  willing  to  abolish  the  existing  corporations,  refused  to 
constitute  any  new  corporate  bodies.  The  Bill  was  consequently 
lost,  but  only  to  be  again  sent  to  the  Lords,  in  1837  ;  when  the 
death  of  the  King  and  the  approaching  dissolution  were  fatal 
to  its  further  progress.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Lords  so  far  conceded  as  to  allow  new  corjwrate  bodies  to  be 
constituted,  but  differed  upon  the  elective  franchise ;  and  again, 
for  the  third  time,  the  measure  was  defeated.  In  1839  the  Bill 
failed,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  the  same  manner.  And,  in  1840, 
the  recurring  story  seemed  likely  to  be  rej)eated;  but  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords,  including  a  lOZ.  qualification,  were 
ultimately  agreed  to.  Thus,  after  eight  years  of  inquiry  and 
discussion,  free  municipal  institutions  were  at  last  secured  for 
each  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  difficulty  with  which  this 
great  legislative  work  w’as  accomplished,  and  the  calm  perse¬ 
verance  by  which  it  was  brought  to  a  peaceable  and  successful 
conclusion,  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  impatient  Reformers.  A 
great  principle  once  recognised  i.s  certain  to  be  adopted  by 
Parliament,  sooner  or  later ;  but  without  some  compromise  and 
concession  in  matters  of  detail,  practical  legislation  under  a 
mixed  Government  is  scarcely  possible. 

The  principle  of  local  representation  and  self-government  has 
been  laigely  extended  by  Parliament  since  1830.  By  Hob- 
housc’s  ‘  Vestry  Act,’  in  1831,  a  system  was  established  in 
English  parishes  for  the  election  of  open  vestries  by  the  rate¬ 
payers.  And,  in  the  very  numerous  Acts  for  local  improvements, 
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the  same  principle  has  been  universally  adopted.  In  1850,  an 
important  measure  for  the  jM)lice  and  improvement  of  towns  was 
added  to  the  other  laws  for  the  municipal  government  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Alilner  Gibson  has  lately  proposed  to  transfer  from 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
the  financial  administration  of  counties ;  but,  though  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  measure  has  met  with  much  encouragement,  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  completing  the  circle  of  our  representative 
institutions  by  a  county  municipality. 

So  great  an  enlargement  of  the  political  and  municipal  fran¬ 
chise  would  have  been  incompatible  w’ith  the  maintenance  of 
religious  disqualifications,  which  had  originated  in  the  narrower 
polity  of  a  former  age.  Of  these,  however,  the  grejtter  part  had 
already  disappeared  before  the  reign  of  William  IV.  In  1828, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  had  been  forced  upon 
the  Government  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  measure  was  regarded,  at  the  time,  as 
a  sure  forerunner  of  the  rcf)eal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities ;  and 
the  next  Session  w:xs  signalised  by  the  passing  of  the  great  Act 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  This  just  aud  uecessary  measure 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  William  Pitt,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  George  III. ;  but  the  personal  influence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  repugnance  of  a  Protestant  Church  and 
j)eople  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  had  long  opposed  insuperable 
obstacles  to  its  adoption.  Public  opinion,  as  yet  uninstructed, 
and  misled  by  sectarian  prejudice  and  political  suspicions,  no 
longer,  if  ever,  warrajjted,  had  been  more  decidedly  adverse  to 
Catholic  Emaneipatlon  than  Parliament  itself.  Before  the  Duke 
of  AVellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  yielded  to  their  fears  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  propriety  of  conceding  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  had  been  four  times  acknowledged  by  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  the  Lords,  who,  in  1828,  had  refused  their 
assent  to  a  resolution  of  the  Lower  House,  by  a  majority  of  45, 
agreed  to  the  Relief  Act,  in  1829,  by  a  majority  of  100.  Public 
opinion,  however,  had  not  undergone  a  similar  conversion. 
Petitions,  in  thousands,  remonstrated  against  the  Bill;  and 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  vied  with  one  another  in  denouncing 
it.  Not  only  the  law  itself,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  passed,  caused  a  disruption  of  the  old  Tory  party,  and 
converted  many  of  them  into  sulky  reformers :  and  thus  the 
Relief  Act,  which  established  the  great  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  destroyed  the  power  of  that  political  party 
which  had  always  been  opposed  to  it.  In  consideration  of  their 
agreement  on  this  one  point,  the  English  people  had  hitherto 
been  willing  to  waive  many  of  their  objections  to  the  Tories. 
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This  object  now  ceased,  while  a  new  era  in  our  legislative 
history  was  about  to  commence,  which  these  events  contributed 
to  introduce. 

There  were  still  other  civil  disabilities  to  be  removed.  The 
Oath  of  Supremacy  had  excluded  the  Koman  Catholics  from 
Parliament ;  and  now  the  case  of  Quakers,  Moravians,  Separa¬ 
tists,  and  some  other  Dissenters  who  objected  to  any  form  of  oath, 
claimed  to  be  considered.  Their  conscientious  scruples  were  re¬ 
spected,  and  they  were  held  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  Par¬ 
liament,  on  making  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect  as  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  law.  Unfortunately  less  respect  has  been  shown  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Jew.  In  1830,  Mr.  Robert  Grant  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews;  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Commons  on  the  Second  Reading.  In  1841, 
a  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  corporate  offices  was  passed  by 
the  Commons,  hut  rejected  by  the  Lords.  That  body,  however, 
usually  appears  open  to  conviction,  sooner  or  later,  —  esi^ecially 
when  a  measure  comes  before  them  recommended  by  a  statesman 
whose  opinion  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting.  Thus, 
in  1845,  Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  and  easily  carried  a  Bill,  by 
which  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  municipal  offices  was  removed. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  excluded  by  an  accident  rather  than  by 
any  deliberate  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  declaration  required  by 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  contained  seven  words,  ‘  upon  the 
*  true  fmth  of  a  Christian,’  which  no  Jew  could  possibly  have 
uttered,  except  in  ‘a  non-natural  sense;'  and  thus  he  found 
himself  deprived  of  a  privilege  which  his  fellow-subjects,  of 
all  other  religious  denominations,  enjoyed.  These  same  words 
in  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  are  the  occasion  of  the  continued  dis¬ 
qualification  of  the  Jews  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  Again  and 
agiun  have  the  Commons  sent  .up  Bills  to  the  other  House  for 
clearing  our  Statute-Book  of  this  religious  disqualification; 
but,  for  the  fifth  time,  the  Lords  have,  in  the  last  Session,  per¬ 
sisted  in  their  refusal. 

The  friends  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty  are  naturally  indig¬ 
nant  that  these  efforts  should  have  been  so  long  resisted ;  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  strain,  if  not  to  violate,  the  law 
which  they  have  thus  been  unable  to  correct.  These  attempts 
have  failed,  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  declined  to  usurp  an 
independent  legislative  authority  upon  a  matter  which  had  so 
often  been  the  subject  of  express  legislation  ;  but  the  question 
of  Jewish  Disabilities  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  last  two  Sessions,  and  piirticularly  by  the  exposure 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  doubtful  construction  of  the  law.  If 
Lord  Lyndhurst  would  only  quietly  take  up  the  subject,  and  in 
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a  few  terse  sentences  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Abjura¬ 
tion  altogether,  as  an  anachronism  and  an  absurdity,  the  Lords 
would  possibly  follow  him  on  this  occasion,  as  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  before ;  or,  if  they  hesitated,  they  might  still  yield 
to  a  hint  from  ‘  the  Duke,’  that  the  ‘  Queen’s  Government  must 
‘  be  supported.’ 

Civil  disabilities  were  not  the  only  penalties  which  the  laws 
of  this  country  had  inflicted  upon  those  who  happened  to  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church.  Numerous  penal  acts  directed 
against  the  unpopular  Roman  Catholics,  and  against  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  had  long  been  practically  repealed  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind ;  and  their  removal  from  the  Statute- 
Book,  within  the  last  few  years,  though  a  creditable  work,  has 
scarcely  extended  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  any  more 
than  the  defensive  protest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has 
reduced  them.  Some  obnoxious  laws  of  this  description  are 
still  awaiting  a  formal  repeal,  in  order  to  mark  the  liberal  policy 
of  our  age,  which  will  not  willingly  allow  itself  to  be  responsible 
even  for  the  ghost  of  an  unjust  law.  Lord  Eldon  was  willing 
to  take  away  the  statutory  penalties  of  heresy  from  Unitarians, 
in  the  belief  that  their  doctrine  was  blasphemy  at  Common 
Law.  With  a  public  opinion,  however,  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty,  the  present  generation  will  have  no  more  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  intolerance  by  Common  Law  than  with  intolerance 
by  Statute. 

Other  grievances  of  a  more  substantial  character  have,  in  the 
meantime,  been  got  rid  of.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
penalties  and  disabilities,  our  laws  had  ordinarily  abstained 
from  even  recognising  the  existence  of  Dissenters ;  and,  in 
any  general  legislation,  all  good  subjects  were  assumed  to 
belong  to  the  fold  of  the  State  Church.  If  Dissenters 
complained  of  any  hardship  arising  out  of  this  principle,  the 
answer  was  ready,  —  ‘It  is  their  own  fault  !  why  don’t 
‘  they  belong  to  the  Church,  like  other  people  ?  ’  Thus  the 
domestic  relations  of  Dissenters  were  sported  with,  and  their 
feelings  and  consciences  outraged  by  laws  which  had  never  been 
intended  to  gall  them.  A  Dissenter  could  only  be  married  in 
the  parish  church,  with  which  he  had  no  connexion,  by  a 
clergyman  whose  office  he  disclaimed,  and  with  a  religious 
service  obnoxious  to  his  conscience.  His  marriage  was  announced 
by  the  publication  of  banns,  and  was  registered  in  the  archives 
of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  The  birth  of 
his  child  could  only  be  recorded  by  means  of  a  baptism  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  faith;  and  his  death  was  unacknowledged  unless  he 
had  been  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  which  he  disowned.  For  years  these  grievances  were 
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derided;  but  in  1836,  tardy  justice  at  length  redressed  them. 
For  all  legal  purposes,  the  law  now  regards  marriage  as  a  civil 
contract,  and  has  established  a  civil  registration  of  births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths.  Churchmen  may  enjoy  in  peace  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  their  own  Church,  without  forcing  their  ceremonies  upon 
others ;  and  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  three 
great  events  of  life,  without  pex’petual  collision  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  Church. 

Another  grievance,  touching  the  pockets  rather  than  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  Dissenters,  has  not  been  so  easily  remedied.  The 
settlement  of  the  Church-Rate  question,  in  vain  attempted  by 
Lord  Althorp,  remains  to  try  the  ingenuity  of  some  enter¬ 
prising  statesman,  who  delights  in  having  a  difficulty  to  over¬ 
come. 

But  this  liberal  policy  towards  Roman  Catholics  and  Dis¬ 
senters  is  imputed  by  some  to  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of 
the  age,  and  the  inditference  of  our  Governments  to  the  Church 
and  to  religious  truth.  Let  us  see  if  the  interests  of  the  Church 
•and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  have  been  neglected. 
The  State  can  do  little  to  extend  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Church.  This  is  derived  from  a  higher  power,  and  works  by 
an  agency  above  the  reach  of  Kings  and  Parliaments.  But 
in  regard  to  its  temporal  interests,  its  political  stability,  and  its 
worldly  means  of  doing  good,  more  has  been  effected  by  law,  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  than  during  the  whole  of  its  history  since  the  Reform¬ 
ation.  Indeed  these  very  measures  of  toleration,  so  far  from 
being  proofs  of  hostility  or  indifference,  are  of  all  the  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  safety,  by  removing  a  constant  cause  of  offence  from 
before  its  way.  Since  Dissenters  have  been  admitted  to 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,,  their  hostility  to  the  Church  is 
no  longer  political,  but  purely  ecclesiastical.  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  have  worked  together,  for  many  good  purjxjses,  more 
harmoniously  than  had  been  their  habit ;  and  the  rancour  of 
their  ancient  animosities  has  subsided.  If  ever  these  feelings 
should  be  revived,  it  will  be  by  some  unlucky  scheme  of  National 
Education  or  Church  Rates,  on  which  Churchmen  and  Non¬ 
conformists  may  again  be  brought  into  collision. 

While  Dissenters  have  been  conciliated  by  that  just  policy, 
which  was  their  due,  (apart  from  any  considerations  of  expedi¬ 
ency  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,)  the  Church 
itself  has  been  benefited,  equally  with  the  occupiers  of  land 
and  the  great  body  of  the  public,  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
principles  and  provisions  by  which  its  temporalities  arc  se¬ 
cured.  By  the  general  commutation  of  tithes  the  clei^y  are 
rescued  from  all  provocation  to  ungracious  conflicts  in  every 
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parish  in  the  Kingdom ;  and  their  uncertain  income,  derived 
from  an  unpopular  impost,  is  converted  into  a  Church  pro¬ 
perty  no  more  insecure  nor  more  invidious  than  an  estate  in 
land.  Who  shall  say  from  what  political  perils  this  great  con¬ 
servative  measure  may  not  have  saved  the  Church?  We  can¬ 
not  extol  too  highly  the  ability,  discretion,  and  temper,  which 
were  required,  to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  one  of  the  most 
diHicult,  but  most  popular  and  eftective  operations  of  modern 
legislation. 

The  State  has  further  come  in  aid  of  the  Church  by  correcting 
many  of  its  abuses,  and  by  extending  the  efficiency  of  its 
machinery.  This  delicate  experiment  was  approached  in  a  manner 
most  agreeable  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  most  protective 
of  their  interests.  It  was  confided  to  a  Commission,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  whose  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  In  consequence,  the  local 
limits  of  the  ancient  sees  have  been  better  adapted  to  Episcopal 
superintendence ;  something  done  towards  a  fairer  distribution 
of  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops ;  and  two  new  bishoprics  erected 
at  Ripon  and  Manchester.  The  staff  of  dignitaries  in  Cathedral 
and  Collegiate  Churches  has  been  reduced,  and  their  revenues 
applied  in  extending  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Establishment  has  been  further  increased  by 
restricting  pluralities,  and  enforcing  residence ;  while  by  the 
combined  agency  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  of  the 
Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  provision  has  been  made 
for  dividing  parishes,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  the  working 
clergy  in  populous  places.  Together  with  these  measures  some 
legislative  security  has  been  taken  that  the  discipline  of  the 
clerical  body  may  be  improved,  and  scandalous  ministers  more 
readily  brought  to  trial.  Spiritual-mindedness  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops  themselves,  and  a  contempt  for  lucre,  unfortunately 
cannot  be  secured  by  law :  but,  if  Ecclesiastical  Commissions 
have  tended  to  bring  Episcopacy  into  suspicion,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Legislature  by  whom  the  Commissions  were  issued 
with  other  views. 

The  principle  of  encouraging  the  building  of  churches  by  pe  ¬ 
cuniary  assistance  from  the  State  was  introduced  in  1818,  when 
1,000,000/.  was  granted  by  Parliament  for  building  new  churches 
wliere  they  might  be  most  wanted.  500,000/.  were  added  in 
1824  ;  and  loans  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half  have  been 
supplied  for*  the  same  purpose.  So  great  has  been  the  zeal  of 
Churchmen,  that  in  many  dioceses,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
England,  more  chinches  have  been  built  and  endowed  in  thirty 
years  than  in  the  previous  three  hundred.  Nor  are  there 
any  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  zeal  of  the  Legislature  is 
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subsiding.  In  the  last  Session  the  House  of  Commons  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Crown  on  the  subject;  when  Her  Majesty  re¬ 
plied,  that  ‘  the  attention  of  her  Government  had  previously 
‘  been  directed  to  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  resources  of 
‘  the  Established  Church  available  for  affording  more  efficient  pro- 
‘  vision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  her  people.’  In  1825,  50,000/. 
were  set  apart  for  the  building  of  churches  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the  building  of 
churches  and  chapels  has  been  further  encouraged  by  exempt¬ 
ing  them  from  several  taxes  to  which  other  buildings  are  liable. 
Duties  amounting  to  336,340/.,  upon  building  materials  alone, 
were  remitted  between  1817  and  1845. 

The  watchfulness  of  Parliament  over  the  interests  of  the 
Church  has  been  nobly  met  by  increased  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy.  At  no  period  of  its  history  have  the  clergy, 
as  a  body,  been  more  active,  zealous,  and  successful  in  their 
ministrations,  nor  the  Church  itself  more  generally  popular 
and  respected.  On  some  points  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  un¬ 
happy  differences  have  indeed  arisen,  which  might  yet  be 
reconciled  by  the  wise  moderation  of  all  parties;  but  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  their  flocks,  all 
sections  of  the  clergy  have  been  of  one  mind.  There  is  no 
denying,  however,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  Church,  in  its 
relations  with  the  State,  requires  the  most  skilful  treatment. 
The  recent  example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  warns  us  of  the 
perils  which  lie  in  one  direction  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
laity  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church, 
for  which  too  many  of  its  clergy  contend,  almost  in  the  spirit  of 
Rome  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Church  required  the  vigorous  inter¬ 
position  of  the  State, — not  to  extend  its  influence,  as  in  England, 
but, — to  save  it  from  present  destruction.  A  Protestant  Church, 
planted  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  population,  —  sur¬ 
rounded  by  foes  who  clamoured  for  its  fall,  —  plotted  against  in 
secret  by  Romanist  priests,  and  execrated  in  public  by  political 
agitators, — was  helplessly  looking  to  the  State  for  protection. 
In|order  to  save  such  an  ^tablishment,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
it  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  its  spiritual  requirements.  Ten 
bishoprics  were  discontinued,  and  the  incomes  of  the  remainder 
regulated ;  sinecure  dignities  were  abolished ;  benefices  in  which 
Divine  Service  had  not  been  performed  for  three  years  were  not 
to  be  filled  up ;  smaller  livings  were  to  be  augmented ;  and  the 
parochial  clergy  were  to  be  raised  into  more  efficiency,  wherever 
there  was  a  Protestant  congregation.  All  things  considered,  a 
most  modest  reduction,  surely.  The  unpopular  vestry  cess. 
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—  an  impost  as  litigious  in  its  nature  as  Church  rates,  —  was 
abolished,  and  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  churches  provided 
for  out  of  an  annual  tax  upon  benefices  and  other  clerical 
revenues. 

But,  while  Parliament  was  engaged  in  reconstituting  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  its  revenues  were  in  danger 
of  being  entirely  lost  by  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes.  Force  was  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  The  tithe 
proctor,  aided  by  the  police  and  military,  distrained  the  cattle 
and  furniture  of  the  peasantry,  but  no  purchasers  were  to  be 
found.  Tithe  proctors  we  i  murdered,  and  policemen  shot ;  but 
the  tithes  were  not  collected.  To  enforce  the  levy  of  tithes  in 
the  accustomed  manner  was  to  perpetuate  a  fruitless  civil  war. 
Some  fundamental  change  in  the  law  was  seen  to  be  inevitable : 
in  the  meantime  the  clergy  were  starving.  Their  immediate 
necessities,  therefore,  were  relieved  by  a  Parliamentary  loan  of 
1,000,000/.,  which  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  gift;  and 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Irish  tithe  question  henceforth 
became  one  of  the  chief  diflSculties  of  the  Government.  For 
five  Sessions  it  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  abandonment  of  the  Appropriation  Clauses,  in 
1838,  that  it  was  ultimately  disposed  of.  The  tithe  composi¬ 
tions  were  then  converted  into  a  rent-charge,  payable  by  the 
landlord,  and  equal  in  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  old  com¬ 
positions.  In  other  words,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fourth  of  its 
precarious  Income,  the  Irish  Church  became  possessed,  during 
the  term  of  its  natural  life,  of  a  real  estate  equal  in  security  to 
any  in  that  Kingdom. 

It  would  have  been  well,  if  the  State,  in  providing  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  the  people  of  England,  had  taken  more  pains 
in  hehalf  of  their  secuh^  education.  The  interference  of  the 
State,  however,  had  been  so  beset  with  difiSculties,  principally 
arising  out  of  religious  dissensions,  that,  until  1834,  education 
was  left  to  the  operation  of  the  ‘voluntary  principle.’  Twenty 
years  ago  public  opinion  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  general 
education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  A  few  old 
ladies,  in  every  neighbourhood,  still  continue  to  condemn  it. 
When  they  were  younger,  the  great  majority  of  their  friends 
probably  agreed  with  them.  Even  when  the  policy  of  educating 
the  ‘  masses  ’  became  more  generally  acknowledged,  every  system 
of  national  education  appeared  open  to  objections.  The  Church 
relied  upon  its  ancient  prerogative  and  exclusive  right  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people;  and,  as  usual,  disowned  all  knowledge  of 
Dissenters.  This  claim  could  not  he  admitted  by  a  State 
which  protects  freedom  of  religious  opinion;  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Church,  it  escaped  the  o^um  which  would  have  attached 
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to  a  recognition  of  such  pretensions.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  only  plan  on  which  children  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  could  meet  in  schools  common  to  them  both,  ap- 
|>eareJ  to  be  either  by  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction, 
or,  at  all  events,  by  neutrality  on  jwints  in  dispute  between 
them ;  and  to  such  a  system  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  alike 
objected.  To  evade  these  difficulties  (for  to  overcome  them 
seemed  scarcely  possible),  the  principle  of  assisting  the  schools 
of  different  religious  bodies,  indejMjndently  of  each  other,  was 
adopted.  The  Government  commenced  their  connexion  with 
education  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  1834,  by  a  grant  of 
20,000/.  for  building  school-houses  in  England.  This  grant  was 
continued,  (with  the  subsequent  annual  addition  of  10,000/.  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  (Scotland)  until  1839;  when  a  grant  of 
30,000/.  was  voted  in  aid  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  constituted  for  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  funds. 

This  measure  was  accused  of  being  dangerous  to  the  Church, 
and  encountered  extraordinary  opposition.  In  the  Commons 
the  grant  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  only ;  and  in  the 
Lords  an  address,  condemning  the  constitution  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  was  moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  voted  by  a  large  majority.  But,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  of  jealousy  and  distrust  on  all  sides,  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  have  continued  to  distribute  the  annual  grants, 
now  largely  increased,  in  fixed  proportions  to  the  Church  and  to 
Dissenters.  From  1839  to  the  present  time  Parliament  has 
granted  upwards  of  a  million  in  aid  of  education  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  of  this  sura,  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
have  received  nearly  79  per  cent.  Much  has  also  been  done  in 
aid  of  j)opular  education,  by  laws  for  the  regulation  of  factories, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  pauper  children  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  new  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  It 
is  true,  a  system  of  national  education,  free  from  manifold  objec¬ 
tions,  has  yet  to  be  contrived  ;  but  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  1834  in  the  education  of  the  people,  —  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the  establishment 
of  schools, — the  liberal  support  which  they  have  received  from 
the  laity, — and  the  increasing  desire  of  the  working  classes  to 
obtain  instruction  for  their  children, —  all  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  every  dissociating  scruple  will  eventually  be  moderated,  so 
as  to  admit  of  district  rates  for  this  purpose,  or,  what  is  much 
less  probable,  that  the  next  generation  will  have  supplied  itself 
with  the  means  of  education,  independently  of  the  helping  hand 
of  the  State. 

If  any  one  had  been  asked,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
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century,  in  what  respect  Ireland  would  first  have  the  most 
decided  advantage  over  England,  the  answer  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  to  point  to  institutions  grounded  on  the 
wisest  principles  of  religious  forbearance  and  discretion.  An 
attempt  to  introduce  into  Ireland  a  system  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  had  preceded  any  movement,  on  the  part  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  connexion  with  education  in  Great  Britain.  Grants 
in  aid  of  education  had  been  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  ever  since  1731,  and  were  continued  after  the  Union; 
but,  like  most  other  grants  in  Ireland,  they  had  been  ‘jobbed.’ 
So  far  from  attempting  any  system  of  national  education,  the 
real  aim  of  Parliament  had  been  to  convert  the  children  of 
Koman  Catholics  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Kildare 
Street  Society,  fonnded  npon  better  principles,  had  been  of 
extensive  ntility :  bnt  it  did  not  sufficiently  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  afford  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of 
national  education.  In  1831,  the  Government  established  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  National  Education,  with  a  view  to 
carry  out  a  system  founded  upon  the  principle  of  ‘  a  combined. 

*  literary  and  a  separate  religious  education.’  Every  encourage¬ 
ment  was  given  to  the  clerg}’^,  of  all  denominations,  to  communi¬ 
cate  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own  coramn- 
nion  ;  while  the  utmost  care  w'as  taken  to  avoid  any  interference 
with  their  peculiar  tenets  by  the  course  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  schools.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  enconntered  by 
the  Commissioners,  their  schools  have  prospered,  and  npwards 
of  half  a  million  children  are  now  receiving  daily  instruction. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  decrease  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased,  in 
the  year  1850,  to  the  extent  of  30,616. 

Upon  the  same  liberal  pi’inciple,  adapted  to  the  religious 
differences  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Peel  suggested, 
in  1845,  the  incorporation  of  the  new  colleges,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  founded,  and  liberally  endowed,  by  Parliament.  It  were 
painful  to  speak  of  the  spirit  with  which  this  liberality  has  been 
since  met ;  and  we  will  only  express  our  hope  that,  in  spite  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  the  new  colleges  may  yet  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  peo[)le  of  Ireland.  Their  foundation  was  accompanied  by 
another  liberal  measure  connected  with  education.  In  order  to 
discourage  the  training  of  their  priesthood  in  foreign  colleges, 
the  State  had  undertaken  to  supjxirt  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth.  The  establishment  proved  unequal 
to  the  demands  upon  its  resources ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  had  the 
courage  to  propose,  and  Parliament  the  sense  to  sanction,  its 
extension.  It  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  wise,  as  well  as  a 
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just  policy  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  priests,  to  whom  the 
spiritual  and  moral  training  of  seven  millions  of  our  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  was  confided, — especially  in  a  country  where  the  revenues 
of  the  National  Church  had  been  consigned  to  a  Protestant  clergy, 
whose  flocks  scarcely  exceeded,  in  numbers,  a  tenth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population. 

It  has  been  a  common  charge  against  this  ‘  iron  age  ’  that  the 
material  interests  of  the  people  have  been  alone  considered. 

*  The  funds  are  high,  the  money  market  easy,  and  trade  brisk : 

*  what  more  would  you  have  ?  ’  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the 
political  creed  of  those  who  have  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  this  *  nation  of  shopkeepers.’  In  answer  to  the  charge, 
we  would  refer  to  the  leading  spirit  of  our  recent  legislation, 
and  to  the  social  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
application  of  correct  economic  principles,  the  material  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  has  been  largely  developed ;  but  we  fear¬ 
lessly  assert  that  no  period  of  our  history,  or  of  that  of  any 
country,  has  been  distinguished,  like  our  own,  for  political  aspi¬ 
rations  of  a  higher  order.  The  enlargement  of  constitutional 
freedom, — the  concession  of  religious  liberty, —  the  extension 
of  spiritual  and  secular  instruction,  —  are  so  many  evidences  of 
a  high  moral  purpose  in  the  I^egislature ;  and  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  proofs  of  an  enlightened  benevolence  in  its  more  immediate 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Beyond  dispute,  one  of  the  most  honourable  characteristics  of 
our  own  times  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
welfare  and  social  improvement  of  the  ‘  masses.’  To  raise  their 
condition  and  remove  social  evils  has  been  the  direct  object  of 
numerous  express  enactments;  while,  by  our  commercial  and 
financial  policy,  the  same  object  has  been  indirectly,  but  not 
less  effectively  pursued.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  throughout 
the  British  dominions,  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Parliament.  It  was  a  great  work,  and  a  w'orthy  act  of 
national  repentance  and  humanity.  The  people  who  had  just 
been  politically  enfranchised,  resolved  that  all  their  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  should  be  free;  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  they 
were  contented  to  make  in  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  won  for  them  the 
admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 

Having  rescued  the  population  of  our  colonies  from  slavery. 
Parliament  had  now  to  redeem  the  labouring  classes  of  our  own 
country  from  social  degradation.  Bad  as  slavery  was,  it  was 
scarcely  more  disheartening  than  the  worst  forms  of  pauperism 
at  home ;  and  by  the  bad  administration  of  bad  laws,  pauperism, 
as  long  ago  prophesied,  had  been  permitted  to  increase,  until  it 
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was  threatening  the  whole  country  with  ruin.  The  labouring 
population  were  demoralised, — their  industry  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  unproductive, —  and  the  capital  by  which  they  were 
employed  unprofitably  consumed.  The  Poor  Law  of  1834  re¬ 
stored  the  natural  distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism ; 
and  promises  to  lay  anew  a  sound  foundation  for  the  operation 
of  those  natural  laws,  and  of  that  spirit  of  independence,  by 
which  alone  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  a  peasantry  can  be 
secured.  For  forty  years  the  increasing  evils  of  the  old  Poor- 
Law  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  no  less  prudently 
than  boldly,  to  attempt  a  remedy,  and,  in  defiance  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  obloquy,  to  introduce  a  new  system  upon  more 
correct  principles. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  peasantry  and  by  the  working 
classes  generally,  from  an  improved  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  have  been  incalculably  great.  Great  also  has  been  the  gain 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land.  Had  the  old  system 
continued  to  spread  its  net  over  the  country  much  longer,  the 
land  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  at  present  prices, 
must  have  gone  out  of  cultivation;  for  excessive  poor-rates 
may  drive  off  the  farmer  from  his  fields  as  effectu^y  as  the 
excessive  land-tax  which  we  read  of  in  the  East.  Of  all 
the  ‘burdens  on  land,’  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
the  agricultural  interest,  the  old  poor-law  was  the  most  grievous 
and  intolerable.  The  poor-rates  alone,  heavy  as  they  were, 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  specific  evil.  Its  interference  with  the 
labour-market,  and  the  discouragement  which  it  afforded  to  pro¬ 
ductive  industry,  were  scarcely  less  injurious  to  agriculture 
than  the  pecuniary  tax  upon  its  resources.  In  three  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  poor-rates  had  been  reduced  from 
seven  millions  to  four  millions,  and  many  of  the  worst  vices  of 
the  old  system  had  disappeared.  Whatever  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties  agriculturists  may  have  sustained  by  the  repeal  of  the 
import  duties  on  com,  they  have  received  no  inconsiderable 
equivalent  in  the  permanent  advantages  of  an  improved  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  poor-laws. 

The  legislation  of  the  several  ptarts  of  the  three  kingdoms 
respecting  their  poor  had  run  into  opposite  extremes.  While 
in  England  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  reck¬ 
lessly  squandered  in  the  encouragement  of  pauperism,  in  Scot¬ 
land  there  was  scarcely  any  effectual  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  destitute.  This  reproach  was  taken  away  in  1845,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  poor-law  administration. 
The  case  of  Ireland  was  still  more  pitiable.  In  the  presence 
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of  a  greater  amount  of  poverty  and  destitution  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  there  was  no  legal  provision  whatever 
to  save  the  people  from  starving.  In  a  population  of  eight 
millions,  two  millions  and  a  half  were  without  the  means  of 
independent  supi)ort  for  c,  considerable  portion  of  every  year, 
and  relied  for  their  subsistence  upon  charity.  In  no  Christian 
country,  however  unchristian  may  be  its  laws,  will  the  poor  be 
suffered  to  perish;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Irish,  in  alms¬ 
giving  to  their  destitute  and  vagrant  poor,  had  become  a  na¬ 
tional  characteristic.  The  poor  man  was  accustomed  to  share 
his  meal  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  and  wherever  the  wandering 
beggar  went,  he  found  a  home.  To  deal  with  an  amount  of  des¬ 
titution  so  fearful,  and  with  a  condition  of  society  so  extra¬ 
ordinary,  was  felt  to  be  extremely  hazardous;  and  the  Irish 
poor-law  of  1843  was  among  the  most  difficult  and  critical 
measures  of  modem  times.  It  appeared  unreasonable  that  the 
absentee  landlord  and  the  uncharitable  farmer  should  be  exempt 
from  contributing  to  a  charge  which  pressed  so  much  the  more 
heavily  uj)on  the  rest  of  the  community ;  but  it  was  feared  that  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  would  be  too  great  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  the  improvidence  of  the  Irish  character,  and  might  even 
l)e  more  than  the  property  of  the  country  could  bear.  In  reliev¬ 
ing  the  poor,  the  rich  might  be  sacrificed  and  society  disorganised. 
It  was  doubted  whether  the  workhouse  test  and  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  poor-law  administration  would  l>e  able  to  cope 
with  so  dispro|X)rtionatc  a  mass  of  destitution.  The  experiment, 
however,  has  been  tried;  and  among  the  numerous  causes 
which  arc  at  work  for  the  future  regeneration  of  Ireland,  the 
j)Oor-law, —  though  still  not  without  the  perils  we  have  alluded 
to, — may  l)e  considered  one  of  the  most  important. 

To  encourage  provident  habits  in  the  body  of  the  people  is  a 
worthy  object  of  Government ;  and  continual  attention  has  of 
late  been  paid  to  the  extension  and  improved  management  of 
savings’  banks  and  friendly  societies.  The  interest  which  Par¬ 
liament  has  taken  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has 
been  further  evinced  by  laws  for  regulating  the  employment  of 
Labour  in  factories — more  particularly  the  labour  of  women,  and 
children — and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and 
of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  mines.  No  department  of 
labour,  indeed,  has  been  too  small  to  attract  attention.  In  1840 
an  Act  was  passed,  which  would  have  delighted  Mrs.  Montague, 
for  the  protection  of  chimney-sweepers.  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  every  interference  with  labour,  for  a  philan¬ 
thropic  purpose,  has  been  politic ;  but  to  protect  those  who  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves  is  at  least  a  virtuous  endeaVour, 
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which  claims  our  sympathy  and  respect.  No  less  kindly  and 
comprehensive  is  the  spirit  encouraging  baths  and  wash-houses 
and  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  new  parks  which 
have  b^n  provided  for  the  recreation  of  the  people  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  are  part  of  the  same  systematic  consideration  of  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  lower  orders. 

Recent  measures  of  sanitary  reform  testify  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  Legislature  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  people,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  formerly  left  aside,  as  being  beyond  the  proper  province  of 
the  Government.  These  measures  arc  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes;  but  undoubtedly  the  poor  are  more  peculiarly 
interested  in  their  success.  The  rich,  for  the  most  part,  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  the  law ;  but 
the  poor  are  helpless  against  such  ills  of  life  as  are  aggravated 
by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  Fevers  and  cholera 
have  always  been  the  scourges  of  the  poor  in  their  unw'holesome 
dwellings.  Nor  are  sanitary  regulations  merely  conducive  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  humbler  classes.  Light,  air,  and 
cleanliness  are  equally  essential  elements  in  their  moral  condi¬ 
tion.  Without  decent  habitations,  ordinary  civilisation  even  — 
not  to  say  positive  morality  and  religion  —  is  impossible.  No 
moral  influences  can  penetrate  an  atmosphere  of  physical  pol¬ 
lution;  and  we  look  upon  the  purification  of  the  poor  man’s 
home  as  one  of  the  first  works  in  which  the  missionary  of  social 
reformation  can  be  usefully  engaged. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  merely  philanthropic  legislation,  and  by 
the  mitigation  of  flagrant  evils,  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  must  be  improved.  It  is  by  opening  to  them  new 
fields  of  industry, — by  incrc.'ising  their  means  of  employment,^ — 
by  diminishing  the  burdens  and  restrictions  upon  their  lal)our, — 
and  by  making  their  food  abundant,  that  a  government  confers 
benefits  upon  the  entire  community.  And  this  has  been,  em¬ 
phatically,  the  policy  of  our  own  time. 

One  of  the  first  great  commercial  measures  of  the  Reformed  • 
Parliament  was  the  destruction  of  the  trading  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  by  which  a  new  world  was  thrown  open 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants.  The  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
however,  was  not  only  an  important  commercial  measure.  Care 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  for  the  good  government  of  our 
great  Eastern  Empire;  and  so  much  were  the  principles  of 
liberty  regarded  on  this  occasion,  that  O’Connell  declared  the 
new  Charter  Act  to  be  the  Great  Cliarter  of  the  Indian 
people. 

In  the  same  year  the  privileges  of  another  great  trading  cor¬ 
poration  were  revised,  in  connexion  with  the  amendment  of  our 
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monetary  system.  In  a  commercial  country,  a  sound  currency 
is,  to  the  health  of  commerce,  what  pure  air  is  every  where  to 
the  health  of  the  human  body.  It  will  not  of  itself  give  health ; 
but  without  it,  true  health  cannot  be  enjoyed.  The  Bank  Act 
of  1833  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the  change  which  it  effected  in 
our  monetary  laws,  as  for  the  inquiries  and  discussion  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  and  by  which  public  attention  was  directed  to 
correct  principles  of  banking  and  currency.  Some  important 
provisions,  however,  were  introduced,  largely  affecting  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  other  requirements  of  commerce.  Bank  notes  were 
made  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  above  five  pounds,  except  at 
the  Bank  itself  and  its  branches;  and  bills  of  exchange,  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  operation  of  the  Usury  Laws.  The  great  security  of 
publicity  was  obtained  in  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  and  of  deposits.  Moreover,  ail  parties  were 
forewarned  that  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be 
submitted  for  revision  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years ;  so  that  in 
1844  the  public  was  prepared  for  a  more  extensive  measure. 
The  issue  and  banking  departments  of  the  Bank  were  then  sepa¬ 
rated, — restraints  were  imposed  upon  its  circulation  of  paper- 
money, — and  precautionary  arrangements  made  against  excessive 
issues.  At  the  same  time  the  issue  of  notes  by  country  banks, 
from  which  so  many  evib  had  arisen,  was  subjected  to  con¬ 
siderable  checks;  and  the  establishment  of  any  new  bank  of 
issue,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  prohibited.  In  the 
following  year  two  Acts  were  passed,  by  which  limitations  were 
imp6sed  upon  the  issue  of  notes  by  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  ;  and 
further  securities  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  circula¬ 
tion  in  those  countries. 

From  the  accession  of  Mr.  Husldsson  to  office,  in  1823,  the 
policy  of  Free-trade  received  a  Parliamentary  recognition. 
The  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  silk  and  wool  trades, 
— the  repeal  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the  emigration  of 
artisans,  —  and  the  relaxation  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  —  indi¬ 
cated  very  plainly,  the  tendency  of  our  future  commercial  legis¬ 
lation.  In  1830,  however,  few  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
so  extraordinary  a  development  of  Free-trade,  as  we  have  since 
witnessed.  This  policy  has  been  partly  carried  out  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  positive  restrictions  and  prohibitions  upon  commercial 
intercourse ;  but  much  more  by  means  of  financial  and  fiscal 
measures,  by  which  prohibitory,  protective,  and  discriminating 
duties  have  been  reduced.  Of  the  former  class  of  measures,  the 
revision  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849  was  the  most  con¬ 
tested  ;  a  measure  which,  however,  during  the  last  Session,  re- 
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ceived  a  triumphant  vindication  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Of  the  latter  class,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  celebrated  tariff  of  1842,  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846,  and  the  more  questionable 
assimilation  of  the  duties  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Sugar,  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  All  these  questions  have  been  so 
often,  and  so  recently  discussed,  that  we  will  at  once  dismiss 
them  with  this  remark,  —  that  great  as  we  believe  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  advantages  to  be,  we  are  satisfied  that  their 
political  consequences  in  the  promotion  of  peace  abroad  and 
at  home  have  been  even  more  important.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
predicted,  that  *  abundant  and  untaxed  food  ’  would  be  ‘  the 

*  sweeter  because  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice;’ 
and  the  liberal  and  unselfish  policy  which  has  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  many  for  the  supposed  interest  of  the  few,  has  done  more 
than  any  merely  political  laws,  to  propitiate  the  good  will  and 
contentment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

But  apart  from  Free-trade  policy,  the  financial  legislation  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  peculiarly  calculated  to  encourage 
productive  industry,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  people.  Taxes  have  been  entirely  removed  from 
nearly  all  the  raw  materials  on  which  the  industry  of  our  arti¬ 
sans  Is  exercised ;  and  encouragement  has  been  given  to  many 
branches  of  manufacture  by  the  removal  of  impolitic  restrictions. 
Until  1843,  the  exportation  of  machinery  had  been  prohibited; 
but  now  we  supply  the  world  with  a  manufacture  in  which 
England  has  no  competitors.  In  1845  was  repealed  the  excise 
duty  on  glass,  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry 
had  said,  that  *  no  tax  could  combine  more  objections,  or  be  more 

*  at  variance  with  all  sound  principles  of  taxation.’  This 
measure,  at  a  small  sacrifice  of  revenue,  removed  a  serious  dis¬ 
couragement  from  an  important  branch  of  national  manufacture, 
and  reduced  the  price  of  an  article  of  universal  utility.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  duties  upon  bricks, 
tiles,  timber,  and  other  articles, — a  list  too  numerous  to  recapitu¬ 
late, —  has  largely  contributed  to  the  public  good.  To  widen 
the  field  of  employment  is  to  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  country ;  but,  if  to  this  be  added  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  legislation  can  effect  little  more  for  the 
material  progress  of  the  community.  With  more  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  cheaper  goods  to  purchase,  the  working-man 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  modern  legislation. 
He  can  buy  his  bread,  his  meat,  his  beer,  his  coffee,  his  tea  and 
sugar,  and  his  clothes,  —  all  much  cheaper  than  they  were,  and  all 
cheapened  by  judicious  laws.  And,  thanks  to  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  he  can  send  a  letter  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
other  for  a  penny,  instead  of  for  a  shilling.  Are  not  these 
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great  results  sufficient  to  signalise  an  age,  and  to  do  honour  to 
the  practical  benevolence  of  its  legislature  ? 

While  all  these  iKjneficial  measures  have  been  in  progress,  tax¬ 
ation  has  been  generally  lightened,  and  more  particularly  in  its 
pressure  upon  the  poor.  We  are  a  grumbling  people  ;  we  love  to 
complain  that  we  arc  heavily  taxed,  and  that  our  burdens  are  more 
than  we  can  bear.  Pay  our  taxes  we  must ;  and  our  most  natural 
consolation  is,  to  be  surly  with  the  tax-gatherer.  But  another 
and  a  sounder  consolation  may  be  found,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
taxes  which  we  paid  in  1830  and  the  taxes  which  we  are  paying 
now.  On  one  hand,  between  1830  and  the  present  'time,  taxes 
amounting  to  nearly  twenty-three  millions  a  year  have  been  re¬ 
pealed  ;  on  the  other,  the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed 
amount  to  only  about  eight  millions.  The  balance  in  our 
favour,  therefore,  is  fifteen  millions.  Of  the  eight  millions  of 
new  taxes,  five  millions  arc  derived  from  the  income  tax,  to 
Avhlch  none  contribute  unless  they  have  the  gootl  fQrtune  to  be 
'passing  rich’  with  150/.  a  year. 

The  last  great  department  of  legislation,  to  which  we  will 
particularly  advert,  is  that  which  comprises  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  and  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Here  the  ice  of  centuries  has  been  broken,  and  something  has 
been  done  already  ;  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Our  Criminal  Code  has  been  entirely  revised ;  many  of  its 
anomalies,  both  of  Law  and  Procedure,  have  been  corrected; 
but,  above  all,  its  character,  from  being  the  most  sanguinary 
and  vindictive,  has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  mildest  in 
Europe.  The  law  now  rarely  takes  the  life  of  the  criminal.  In 
one  single  year,  that  of  1837,  the  penalty  of  death  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  no  less  than  twenty-one  offences,  and  subjected  to 
many  limitations  in  ten  other  cases.  The  labours  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission  have  not  yet  been  brought  into 
legislative  shape  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  :  but 
little  is  understood  to  be  now  wanting,  except  the  legislative 
sanction. 

The  amendment  of  our  civil  laws  has  been  gradually  advancing 
since  1 830  ;  but  its  progress  has  been  slow  and  halting.  Of  all 
reforms,  a  reform  of  the  civil  laws  of  a  country,  though  appa¬ 
rently  one  of  the  easiest,  is,  praetieally,  the  most  difficult.  Tliere 
is  no  popular  enthusiasm  to  su])port  a  law  reformer  in  his  arduous 
labours, — no  distinct  public  opinion  in  his  favour,  —  no  general 
aud’ence  whom  he  can  interest  in  his  measures;  while  there  are 
opposed  to  him  a  most  powerful,  vigilant,  and  numerous  profes¬ 
sion, —  influential  in  society,  all-powerful  at  elections,  —  a  luke- 
Avarm,  if  not  an  adverse.  Government,  — an  unwilling  Legislature, 
—  a  cold  or  hostile  Press.  Before  such  obstacles  can  be  over- 
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come,  he  must  be  prepared  for  continual  disappointments. 
When  he  has  a  majority  to  support  him,  he  is  harassed  by 
delays ;  when  he  is  successful  in  one  House,  he  is  defeated  in 
another.  In  a  more  unfavourable  season  the  spirit  of  Law 
Reform  was  kept  alive  by  Romilly  and  Mackintosh.  To  them. 
Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Campbell  have  been  worthy 
successors,  and  their  labours  have  been  crowned  with  a  more 
immediate  reward. 

While  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  with  the  Reform 
agitation,  two  Law  Commissions  w’ere  quietly  pursuing  their 
labours.  One  was  investigating  the  laws  of  real  property, — the 
other  was  inquiring  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Com¬ 
mon  Law.  in  1833,  when  the  Reform  Bill  had  left  Parliament 
at  leisure  for  such  matters,  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
these  commissions  were  embodied  in  well-framed  Bills ;  and 
Lord  Campbell,  who  was  then  Attorney*  General,  and  had  been 
the  leading  Commissioner,  succeeded  in  passing  them  through 
Parliament  that  Session.  The  laws  of  inheritance  and  dower 
were  amended, —  the  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  abolished, — 
and  considerable  improvements  introduced  into  the  procedure  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law.  Sir  W.  Jones,  who 
thought  our  systems  of  Pleading  and  of  Evidence  models  of 
legal  wisdom,  would  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  havoc  already 
made  with  them.  But  more  is  to  come  down  yet.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  a  new  Commission,  in  the  year  1851,  to  endeavour 
to  reduce  the  rules  of  Pleading  to  the  standard  of  common  sense. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  judicature  of  the  Superior  Courts 
has  sustained  a  rude  shock  from  the  rivalry  of  inferior  tribunals, 
whose  humble  jurisdiction  seems  destined  to  indefinite  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

The  establishment  of  County  Courts  is  a  curiosity  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  law  reforms.  This  innovation  was  recommended  by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners  in  1832,  and.  Session  after  Session, 
Bills  were  brought  forward,  for  thirteen  years,  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  w’as  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  the  experiment.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Courts  been  constituted,  than  Parliament,  lately  so 
tardy  and  reluctant,  became  eager  for  their  advancement.  Their 
jurisdiction,  originally  limited  to  20/.,  has  been  enlarged  to  50/. ; 
and  proposals  have  come  in,  thick  and  fast,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  them  available  as  Courts  of  Equity,  Courts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.  Courts  for  the  Administration  of  Charities,  Courts  of 
Conscience,  and  universal  referees.  A  general  register  of  deeds 
is  another  curiosity  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  so  far  back  as  1830;  but 
every  Bill  for  giving  eftect  to  it  has  hitherto  failed.  The  Bill 
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of  last  Session  for  the  Registration  of  Assurances  was  introduced 
with  better  chances  of  success  than  any  of  its  predecessors; 
but,  having  passed  the  Lords,  it  fell  in  the  Commons,  amidst 
the  wrecks  cf  an  expiring  Session. 

The  establishment  of  the  existing  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and 
the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  are 
among  the  law  reforms  of  Lord  Brougham.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  abolished  on  mesne  process,  and  considerably 
limited  in  other  cases.  The  constitution  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  judicial  organization. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  long  been  the  monster  evil  of  the 
law.  ‘  To  get  into  Cliancery  ’  has  become  a  proverb  sug¬ 
gestive  of  vexation  and  ruin ;  and,  though  the  world  is  apt  to 
exaggerate  most  evils,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  scarcely  left  any  room  for  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  system  of  ingenious  machinery  for  grinding 
the  property  of  the  suitors  into  costs ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  failed  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  so  well  adapted.  Yet 
no  institution  has  been  more  frequently  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  discussion ;  and  it  is  credibly  reported  with  very  consider¬ 
able  effect.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Truro,  that 
since  Lord  Lyndhurst  became  Chancellor  there  have  been  be¬ 
tween  .500  and  600  new  orders  of  the  Court.  In  the  mean  time, 
four  new  Judges  have  been  added  to  its  staff,  —  its  offices  have 
been  remodelled, — many  statutes  have  been  passed  to  lessen 
the  delay  and  expense  of  its  proceedings ;  and  a  Commission  is 
now  preparing  with  the  professed  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  thing  further  can  be  done  by  which  the  general  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  may  be  appeased. 

In  the  absence  of  political  excitement,  public  feeling  has  been 
aroused  upon  the  subject  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Law ;  but 
attention  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  paid  to  improved  forms  and 
processes  of  litigation.  Yet  there  are  other  parts  of  the  law 
which  affect  the  whole  community  more  intimately  than  suits  in 
Law  or  Equity.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man  to 
*  get  into  Chancery.’  God  forbid !  But  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  get  married,  to  buy  or  sell  a  piece  of  land,  to  take 
the  lease  of  a  house,  and  to  make  a  will.  In  all  these  duties  of 
an  honest  citizen,  he  is  beset  with  lawyer-eraft  and  parchment. 
We  do  not  expect  to  make  ‘every  man  his  own  lawyer;’  but 
we  protest  against  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  income  tax  to  our 
attorney,  as  well  as  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  the  lawyer-tax  so  heavy  as  in  England. 
The  registration  of  assurances  would  simplify  titles,  and  diminish 
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the  expense  of  transfers ;  and  other  simple  expedients  might  be 
devised  to  keep  the  lawyers  a  little  more  at  arm’s  length.  We 
rejoice  that  the  last  ^ssion,  otherwise  singularly  barren  in 
useful  legislation,  has  been  marked  by  unusual  activity  in  this 
long-neglected  branch  of  the  public  service ;  and  it  is  an  activity 
not  likely  to  abate  until  the  most  flagrant  evils  of  the  system 
have  been  corrected. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Law  Reform,  without  offering 
a  few  observations  upon  the  improvements  which  may  be 
remarked  in  the  structure  and  language  of  our  statutes. 
Ancient  statutes  were  marked  by  a  simple  brevity,  very  much 
to  be  admired,  but  scarcely  adequate  to  the  more  com{)licated 
demands  on  legislation  in  later  times.  In  the  same  proportion 
as  verbose  obscurity  increased  in  the  Courts  and  in  lawyers’ 
chambers,  it  naturally  found  its  way  into  the  Statute-Book,  and 
made  our  laws  an  example  for  all  the  world,  to  avoid.  The 
style  of  the  law-maker  had  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  and  has  since  been  gradually  mending. 
One  of  our  most  urgent  necessities  is,  that  more  effectual 
means  should  be  taken  for  applying  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired,  how  laws  ought  to  be  made.  A  well-considered 
law  is,  unfortunately,  the  exception.  But  the  clauses  of 
such  a  law  are  now  scientifically  arranged,  and  are  ex¬ 
pressed  with  less  tautology  and  involution  than  would  have 
been  deemed  consistent  with  accuracy  a  few  years  ago.  Lord 
Campbell’s  Acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law,  in  1833, 
Lord  Brougham’s  Act  for  consolidating  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
and  the  Acts  prepared  by  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners, 
may  be  named  as  examples  of  progress  in  the  art  of  legal  ex¬ 
pression.  The  art,  however,  is  still  susceptible  of  great  improve¬ 
ment;  and,  although  we  never  expect  that  the  statutes  will 
become  pleasant  reading,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  language  of 
the  law  gradually  assimilating  itself  to  the  ordinary  language  of 
society,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  common  understanding  of 
the  people.  If  we  cannot  approach  the  simple  brevity  of  the 
French  Codes,  we  may,  at  least,  have  a  style  of  our  own,  both 
in  legislating  and  in  conveyancing  which  —  if  not  a  model  for 
jurists — may  no  longer  be  an  unknown  tongue  to  all  but  the 
initiated. 

The  extensive  consolidation  of  previous  statutes,  which  has 
been  proceeding  for  some  years  past,  is  sensibly  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  laws  remaining  in  force,  —  simplifying  their  pro¬ 
visions  and  pruning  their  language.  Each  Session  adds  its 
contribution  to  this  useful  but  unostentatious  department  of 
law -reform;  till  eventually,  we  may  possibly  be  surprised  by 
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finding  that  the  consolidation  of  the  entire  Statute-Book,  from 
which,  as  a  whole,  the  Legislature  has  hitherto  shrunk,  has  been 
tacitly  accomplished  in  detail. 

The  outline  which  w'e  have  sketched  of  these  great  leading 
departments  of  legislation,  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  a  candid 
mind  that  the  statesmen  and  Parliaments  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  They  have  extended  our 
representative  institutions — they  have  advanced  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  —  they  have  strengthened  the  Church  —  they  have 
promoted  education — they  have  raised  the  condition  of  the  poor 
— they  have  given  expansion  to  commerce — they  have  removed 
restrictions  from  industry  —  they  have  bestowed  upon  us  abun¬ 
dance,  as  far  as  abundance  depends  on  statutory  enactments 
—  they  have  relieved  us  from  the  pressure  of  taxation  — 
and  they  have  amended  our  laws!  But  these  triumphs  of 
legislation  have  not  been  their  only  labours.  They  have  devised 
representative  institutions  for  our  colonial  empire — they  have 
struggled  for  the  suppresion  of  the  foreign  slave  tnule  —  they 
have  improved  our  police  and  our  gaols  —  they  have  corrected 
innumerable  abuses  —  and  they  '  have  laboured  for  the  good 
government  of  Ireland.  We  have  already  noticed  many  of  the 
measures  relating  to  that  unhappy  country ;  but  we  cannot 
here  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  laws  which  Parliament  has  enacted,  and  still  less  of  the 
embarrassments  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  Ireland 
has  been  'the  difficulty'  oi  many  administrations.  It  has  been 
disturbed  with  agrarian  outrage,  —  it  has  been  threatened  with 
civil  war,  —  and  it  has  been  overtaken  by  famine.  Parliament 
has  endeavoured  to  conciliate  its  [x:oplc  by  numerous  concessions, 
and  has  been  generous,  even  to  profusion,  in  the  relief  of  their 
distresses.  It  has  improved  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
Ireland, — it  has  organiseil  an  efficient  police, — it  has  encouraged 
public  works — while  it  has  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  employment  of  the  people,  by  facilitating  the  sale  of 
encumbered  estates.  The  results  of  all  this  legislation  will  one 
day  l»e  apparent ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  sad  to  contemplate 
the  painful  process  now  in  operation.  In  ten  years  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  Irish  people  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-fifth 
by  disease,  famine,  and  emigration ;  and  millions  yet  remain,  for 
whom  there  is  scant  encouragement,  but  the  hope  of  better 
days. 

We  can  spare  no  further  space  for  the  enumeration  of  other 
public  laws  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
but  our  summary  would  be  incomplete  if  we  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  412y  private  Acts  which  have  been  passed  during  the 
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same  period.  Some  of  them  have  scarcely  been  less  important 
than  the  public  laws,  and  their  results  have  been  even  more 
tangible.  Our  country  has  been  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
railways, — our  shores  have  been  studded  with  docks  and  har¬ 
bours,  —  our  rivers  spanned  by  bridges,  —  our  streets  widened, 
— our  cities  and  towns  lighted,  drained,  and  supplied  with 
water,  —  and  our  dwellings  protected  by  police.  Markets  are 
establishing  for  the  convenience  of  the  living,  —  cemeteries  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead, — there  are  new  churches,  chapels,  and 
hospitals  in  all  directions,  —  many  acres  of  land  inclosed  for 
agriculture  and  for  building;  while  useful  undertakings  of  all 
kinds  have  been  encouraged  by  the  association  of  capitalists  in 
public  companies. 

These  great  results  are  mainly  due  to  the  skill,  capital,  and 
enterprise  of  our  countrymen  ;  but  Parliament  also  has  laboured 
hard, — if  not  always  wisely, — for  their  advancement.  For 
several  Sessions  its  members  spent  half  their  time  in  the  hot 
atmosphere  of  railway  committees, — puzzled  by  engineers,  and 
perplexed  by  counsel.  We  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  com¬ 
mittees  have  always  entitled  themselves  to  praise ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  defective  procedure,  and  the  numerous  faults 
incident  to  their  constitution,  they  have  secured  more  public 
confidence  than  would  have  been  conceded  to  any  Board  or 
Government  department.  Individual  members  may  have  been  im¬ 
patient,  inattentive,  and  ignorant ;  but  they  were  rarely  corrupt. 
A  few  years  earlier,  this  vast  mass  of  legislation  would  have  been 
jobbed ;  but  a  purer  public  morality  has  grown  up  at  least  in  this 
re6i>ect,  and  the  vigilance  of  Parliament  had  sought  to  devise 
safeguards  against  corruption.  The  Legislature  has  been  blamed 
for  neglecting  to  assist  private  enterprise  by  the  organisation  of 
a  more  complete  system  of  railway  communication,  and  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  ruinous  contests  which  arose  between  competing 
companies.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  country 
would  have  submitted  to  the  active  interposition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  matters  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  the  discouragement 
of  rivalry  among  capitalists.  The  experiment  was  tried  in 
1844,  and  very  signally  failed.  If  such  a  system  had  been 
successful,  it  is  true  that  considerable  expense  and  confusion 
might  have  been  saved ;  but  should  we  have  had  as  many 
railways?  or  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  more  ably  designed  or  better  managed  than  by 
private  companies  acting  under  Government  control  ? 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  parliamentai-y  labours  of  the  period 
which  we  have  selected  for  illustration.  We  are  already  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fruits  which  they  have  borne ;  and  the  future  is  full  of 
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promise.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  and  the  harvest  will  be 
gathered.  Many  of  our  laws  are  still  imperfectly  developed ; 
but  their  principles  are  sound, —  the  objects  are  admitted  to  be 
good, — and  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain  without  expansion. 
A  principle  once  recognised,  is  sure  to  be  carried  out,  sooner  or 
later,  to  its  legitimate  conclusion ;  and  we  should  rejoice  over 
modern  legislation,  if  it  were  only  for  its  practical  adoption  of 
scientific  principles.  For  many  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
sound  views  by  political  writers,  the  Legislature  appeared  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  existence.  Political  economy,  indeed,  though 
it  so  nearly  concerns  the  welfare  of  mankind,  has  never  been  a 
popular  science ;  at  times,  it  has  been  singularly  discredited. 
Original  writers,  who  have  expounded  its  principles,  have  been 
comparatively  little  read ;  but  as  their  writings  acquired  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  the  thinking  few,  their  views  were  im¬ 
perceptibly  adopted  by  the  Press.  Public  opinion  was  thus 
gradually  instructed ;  and,  at  length,  the  very  men  who  had 
decried  the  science  and  its  professors,  submitted  to  its  truths, 
and  adopted,  though  they  might  fiul  to  understand,  its  language. 

There  are  other  results  of  the  Reform  Period  well  worthy  of 
reflection.  Change  is  no  longer  dreaded  as  an  evil.  Our  best 
institutions  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  Reform 
has  been  discovered  not  to  be  revolution.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
we  perceive  indications  of  a  more  temj)erate  spirit  on  the  part  of 
ultra-reformers.  They  have  seen  public  opinion  represented 
without  universal  suffrage ;  they  have  acknowledged  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  many  of  our  laws,  although  the  constitution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  not  be  theoretically  perfect ;  and  they  have  felt  that 
great  interests,  however  strong  in  political  influence,  have  been 
surrendered  for  the  sake  of  the, unrepresented  classes.  By  wise, 
liberal,  and  humane  legislation,  the  statesmen  of  our  time  have 
almost  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Radical  Re¬ 
formers  ;  but  they  may  not  yet  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
exclaim,  ‘  The  work  is  done.’  Few  fundamental  changes,  it  is 
true,  remain  to  be  made.  The  completion  of  changes  already 
commenced, — the  extension  of  principles  already  acknowledged, 
— and  the  more  perfect  organisation  of  our  laws, — these  will  be 
the  requirements  of  the  next  ten  years;  and  if  they  l)e  met 
with  judgment  and  an  honest  purpose,  much  honour  and  grati¬ 
tude  are  still  in  store  for  public  men. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  1.  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted 
Tunes,  as  they  are  sang  in  Churches,  composed  into  Fours 
Parts.  1592.  Reprinted  for  the  Members  of  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  edited  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

2.  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  with  the  Hymnes  Evangelical 
and  Songs  Spiritual,  composed  into  Four  Parts  by  sundry 
Authors,  4rc.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  M.aI 
London :  1845. 

3.  The  People's  Music  Book,  Part.  I.,  consisting  of  a  Selection 
of  Psalm  Tunes,  in  Four  Parts,  with  an  arrangement  for  the 
Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Edited  by  James  Turle,  Organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Edward  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Music  in  Gresham  College.  London :  1844. 

^HERE  are  periodical  ebullitions  of  zeal  among  the  English 
people  for  the  furtherance  of  divers  worthy  purposes ;  most 
of  which  may  have  been  constantly  within  their  view  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  without  exciting  much  attention.  On  a  sudden, 
however,  one  or  more  of  them  assumes  an  lur  of  importance, 
and  becomes  an  object  of  general  conversation;  the  press, 
perhaps  the  pulpit,  takes  it  up — the  bell-wethers  lead — the 
flock  instinctively  follow,  and  a  subject  which  had  scarcely  been 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  interest  a  parish,  all  at  once  interests 
a  nation.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  that  portion  of 
the  worship  of  God  which  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  music. 
After  moi*e  than  a  century  of  patient  acquiescence  in  the  single 
drawl  of  a  clerk,  or  the  unisonous  squall  of  a  row  of  charity 
children,  we  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  this 
is  not  music,  and  that  still  less  can  it  act  as  a  help  or  incentive 
to  devotion.  The  necessity  of  some  change  must  be  considered  to 
be  admitted  on  all  sides,  when  every  body  agrees  that  *  whatever 
‘  is,  is  wrong.’  Nevertheless,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  way 
the  change  shall  be  effected,  all  sorts  of  discordant  opinions 
are  afloat,  from  the  want  of  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  either 
the  purpose  in  view,  or  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it  This 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  persons,  whom,  unfortunately,  that 
ignorance  has  not  prevented  from  at  once  twaddling  and  dogma¬ 
tising,  nor  from  exercising  considerable  influence  over  the  public. 

If  music  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  English  people, 
—  if  even  the  clergy  were  ‘mediocriter  docti  in  piano  cantu,’ — 
this  could  not  happen;  or  if  they  acted  upon  Burke’s  wise 
resolve,  that  *  where  he  did  not  see  his  w’ay  clearly  he  would 
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‘  tread  cautiously,’  the  efforts  we  may  make  would  be  made  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  all  tending  to  a  certain  deBnitc  end, 
and  all  adopting  the  best  and  surest  means.  But  as  our  musical 
reformers  are  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  either  historical,  theoretical,  or  practical,  the  ques¬ 
tions, —  whether  our  efforts  at  amendment  will  be  made  in  the 
light  or  the  wrong  direction,  as  well  as  whether  the  object  which 
is  sought  to  be  attained  can,  or  even  ought  to,  be  accomplished, 
are  likely  to  be  settled  by  pure  accident,  or  something  very  little 
better.  We  would  willingly  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  point  in 
debate,  by  considering  it  with  reference  to  history,  to  authority, 
and  to  utility.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  history  and 
authority  clearly  show  what  are  the  modes  and  forms  in  which 
music  can  be  fitly  employed  in  devotional  service;  though  at 
present  they  are  perpetually  confounded,  in  equal  disregard  of 
rule  and  of  good  taste. 

Music,  as  a  part-  of  public  worship,  is  either  performed  by  a 
choir  distinct  from  the  congregation,  or  by  the  congregation 
themselves,  or  by  both  alternately. 

The  former  was  the  practice  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  where 
also  originated  the  antiphonal  chant, — a  method  of  singing 
which  then,  as  now,  required  two  choirs,  each  in  itself  com¬ 
plete,  and  separate  from  the  congregation.  (Nehem.  xii.)  What¬ 
ever  were  the  musical  attainments  of  the  ‘  men  singers  and  the 
‘  women  singers,’  they  are  constantly  mentioned  as  a  separate 
body,  towa^s  whom  the  Kabbi  stood  in  the  situation  now 
occupied  by  the  Precentor  in  our  cathedrals.*  *  And  David 

*  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen,  and  all  the  Levites  that 

*  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  and  Chenaniah,  the  master  of 

*  the  song,  with  the  singers,’  (1  Chron.  xv.  25.)  The  two 

hemistichs  of  each  verse  were  sung  by  the  opposite  choirs  or 
by  the  Precentor-Rabbi  and  the  choir ;  the  whole  assembly,  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalm  at  least,  (Hallelujah,  Amen !)  often  re¬ 
placing  the  choir.  That  the  singing  was  alternate  is  clear  from 
the  structure  or  parallelism  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  also  from 
the  Hebrew  verb  usually  translated  ‘  to  sing,’  but  some¬ 

times,  ‘to  sing  responsively.’  Thus,  in  Ezra,  iii.  11.,  ‘And 
‘  they  sang  together  by  course,  in  pi-aising  and  giving  thanks 
‘  unto  the  Lord,’  &c.  For  the  transmission  of  the  alternate 
chorus  from  the  Jewish  Church  to  the  Christian,  Luwth,  in  his 
Nineteenth  Lecture  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  quotes  the  early  au- 

*  ‘  Quetn  nos  Cantorem  nunc  a  cantando  vocauius,  vel  Choragum, 
quasi  caput  Chori.’ — Kircher,  Musurgia,  p.  58. 
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thorlty  of  Pliny’s  Letters ;  and  that  of  Bingham  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  latter  Church  from  the  first  ages. 

To  this  Psalmody,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
about  590,  Gregory  the  Great  adapted  the  eight  tones  of  the 
Greek  music — an  accidental  improvement  upon  the  Jewish  re¬ 
citatives.  But  a  new’  element  had  been  previously  introduced  by 
Ambrose  into  the  Western  Church  at  Milan.  This  was  the  Hymn 
or  Metrical  Song,  and  its  date  is  from  about  A.  D.  380.  ^me 
of  these  Ambrosian  hymns,  together  with  their  original  tunes, 
are  still  preserved,  and  are  traceable  by  Vatican  and  German 
MSS.  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  first  had  been  acquaint^  with  the  Greek  music.  It 
consisted  of  three  highly  cultivated  systems,  of  the  simplest  of 
which  (the  diatonic  or  tw'O  simple  tetrachords)  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  in  forming  the  *  octo  toni  ecclesite.’  The  original  tunes 
to  the  Ambrosian  hymns  are  all  composed  in  one  of  the  modes 
of  the  diatonic  system,  and  they  were  sung  by  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  for  a  time  choir  singing 
and  congregational  singing.  Both  would  flourish  together. 
The  hymns  were  congregational ;  while  choir  music  was  the  old 
Hebrew  element  of  Psalmody  in  its  proper  sense.  But  even 
here  the  Christian  impulse  led  to  giving  a  part  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Thus  in  the  Te  Deum  laudamus  the  whole  congregation 
sang  the  responses  in  Augustin’s  time.  But  a  century  or  two 
later  Christendom  and  Christian  w’orship  underwent  a  serious 
transformation.  As  the  Dark  Ages  set  in,  and  the  hierarchical 
system  became  complete  by  the  appointment  of  Canonici,  con¬ 
gregational  hymn-singing  during  the  service  was  dropped  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  Canonici  became  the  substitutes  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  choir  or  chancel,  by  which  the  persons  who  offici¬ 
ated  in  the  service  were  separated  from  the  general  assembly, 
was  an  invention  of  mediaeval  architecture,  corresponding  with 
this  change. 

Choir  music  had  been  long  a  favourite  art  in  great  eccleslas- 
ticiil  establishments,  and  was  now  certain  of  being  more  devoutly 
and  professionally  encouraged  than  ever.  From  its  first  admis¬ 
sion  into  Christianity  England  had  taken  its  place  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Western 
World.  Choirs  were  formed*  and  endowed  in  our  cathedrals, 

i*'<  *  Nothinfr,  however,  approaching  to  the  splendid  establishments 
of  David.  The  account,  1  Chron.  xxiii.,  supposes  music  and  poetry 
to  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  ‘  By  him  no  less  than 
‘  four  thousand  singers  or  musicians  were  appointed  from  among  the 
‘  Levites,  under  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  principal  singers  or 
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provision  was  made  for  their  instruction,  and  priests  were  taught 
to  sing.  *  Pope  Gregory  I.  founded  and  endowed  a  school 

*  at  Rome,  in  which  children  were  instructed  in  reading,'  sing- 

*  ing,  and  good  morals :  from  this  school  those  were  taken, 

*  when  well  accomplished  for  it,  who  were  to  perform  the 

*  musical  part  of  the  service  in  public.’*  ‘  Paulinus,’  says 

*  Bede,  ‘  leaving  York  and  returning  to  Rochester,  left  behind 

*  him  one  James,  a  priest,  who,  when  that  province' had  peace, 
<  and  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased,  being  very  skilful 

*  in  ecclesiastical  song,  began  to  teach  many  to  sing  after  the 

*  way  of  Rome  or  Canterbury.’ f  ‘  Gerbertus  Fontinellen- 

*  sis  J,  Airnardus  Divensis  §,  and  Durandus  Troarnensis  H, 

*  like  three  radiant  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  so  shone 
‘  these  three  Abbots  in  the  citadel  of  Jehovah.  To  the 

*  fervour  of  devotion  and  the  warmth  of  charity  they  added 

*  the  possession  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  continually 
‘  thirsting  after  the  service  of  God  in  his  holy  temple.  Among 

*  those  who  were  best  skilled  in  the  art  of  music  they  excelled ; 

*  especially  in  singing  and  chanting  the  sweetly-sounding  anti- 

*  phons  and  responses.  They  gave  forth,  springing  from  pure 

*  hearts,  melodious  praises  ol  the  Almighty  King,  whom  cherubim 

*  and  seraphim  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  adore,  —  of  the  holy 
‘  Vii^n  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour ;  and  carefully  taught 

*  the  boys  of  the  church  to  sing  in  concert  to  the  Lord,  with 
‘  Asaph  and  Eman,  Ethun  and  Idithum,  and  the  sons  of 


‘  leaders  of  the  band,  and  distributed  into  twenty-four  companies, 
‘  who  officiated  weekly  by  rotation  in  the  Temple,  and  whose  whole 

*  business  was  to  perform  the  sacred  hymns :  the  one  part  chanting 
‘  or  singing,  and  the  other  playing  upon  different  instruments.  The 
‘  chief  of  these  were  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Iduthum,  who  also,  as  we 

*  may  presume  from  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  were  composers  of 
*,  hymns.’  After  this,  Lowth  may  well  observe  on  the  original  dig¬ 
nity  and  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  Ode ;  and  Milton  must  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  quire  was  worthy  in  its  amplitude  of  those  ‘  frequent 

*  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,’  which  he  held  ‘  incompa- 
‘  rable,’  not  in  ‘  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical 
‘  art  of  composition,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poetry.’ 

•  Dorrington’s  (Rev.  Theo.)  Discourse  on  Singing  in  the  Worship 
of  God  (1704),  p.  182. 

f  Beda,  Histor.  lib.  ii.  chap.  20.  (quoted  by  Dean  Comber), 
j  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  or  St.  Wandrille,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rouen,  founded  by  Wandresigillas  in  the  seventh  century. 

§  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Pierre  sur  Dive,  founded  by  Lu- 
cellina,  wife  of  William,  Count  of  Eu,  *  super  rivulum  Divae,’  in  the 
diocese  of  Lisieux. 

II  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Troarn,  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux. 
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Chore.’*  At  every  period  the  extent  of  the  choir  must  of 
course  every  where  have  varied  with  the  provision  which  had 
been  given  or  bequeathed  for  its  support.  In  England,  for 
instance,  the  twenty-four  vicars  of  Exeter  Cathedral  were 
incorporated  in  1194,  The  choir  of  Durham  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation  consisted  of  twelve  minor  canons,  a  deacon  and 
subdeacon,  ten  clerks  (either  priests  or  laymen),  ten  choristers 
(^ys)  and  their  master.  The  Lincoln  choir  in  the  reign  of 
^ward  III.  comprised  the  precentor,  four  priest  vicars,  eight 
lay  vicars,  an  organist,  eight  (boy)  choristers,  and  seven  chanters 
added  and  endowed  by  Bartholomew  Lord  Burghersh.  More 
specific  instances  are  unnecessary;  we  may  state  generally, 
that  the  number  of  the  choir  ranged,  in  different  cathedi^ 
and  collegiate  churches,  from  twenty  to  fifty;  that  an  ample 
revenue  had  been  appropriated  for  their  maintenance ;  that,  after 
the  example  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  a  grammar-school  was  attached 
to  every  cathedral,  where  the  boys  received  such  musical  as  well 
as  classical  instruction  as  qualified  them  for  more  advanced  sta¬ 
tions,  clerical  or  lay,  in  the  choir ;  and  that  the  duties  of  every 
member  of  such  a  choir  were  accurately  and  distinctly  defined. 
The  funds  which  had  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  establishment  survived  the  Reformation  wherever  the 
establishment  itself  survived.  In  case  they  should  have  subse¬ 
quently  disappeared,  the  lovers  of  cathedral  music  may  probably 
in  time  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Whiston  and  his  pamphlet  on  ‘  Cathedral  Trusts  and 
‘  their  Fulfilment.’ 

The  Reformation  would  of  course  find  the  musical  part  of 
the  Church  service  in  much  the  same  condition  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  in  England, — the  congregation  equally  excluded.  On 
inquiring  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  class  of  sacred  music 
which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  share  the  congregation  has 
in  its  performance,  Rochlitz  refers  to  ‘  the  compositions  of  John 

*  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  to  the  hymns  and  tunes  of 

*  the  United  Brethren.’  But  the  decided  reaction  waited  for 
the  authority  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Both  were  bent  on  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  congregation  as  active  parties  in  this  portion  of 
the  service.  They  differed  only  in  the  form  of  doing  it, — 
Luther  preferring  hymns  composed  not  by  Jews  but  Christians, 
Calvin  preferring  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms ;  and  this 
has  since  been  the  constant  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  Churches  over  the  Continent,  though  -now  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland  the  Calvinists  have  agreed  to  sing  hymns. 

*  This  passage  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  is  taken  from*Baron  Maseres’s 
Historiae  Anglicans  selects  Monumenta,  p.  281. 
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Hymns  and  hymn  tunes  have  their  independent  history  as 
much  as  psalms  and  psalm  tunes.  Mr.  Bunsen’s  greater  ‘  German 
Hymn  Book’  contains  nearly  1000  hymns  selected  out  of 
150,000,  of  which  about  twenty  belong  to  the  Latin  Church 
before  the  Reformation.  For  the  use  of  his  second  (minor) 
edition,  he  has  added  the  old  Gregorian  chants,  for  an  alternate 
singing  of  the  psalms  by  hemistichs  by  the  choir  and  congre¬ 
gation,  and  a  collection  of  300  hymn  tunes.  Luther  had 
himself  translated  about  twelve  Ambrosian  hymns  in  the  same 
metre,  and,  retaining  the  old  tune,  —  among  others  the  Creator 
Spiritus  of  Charlemagne’s  time.  All  who  remember  Arnold’s 
Life  (i.  363.)  will  remember  the  delight  with  which  this  selection 
was  welcomed  by  him.  We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  subject  in  fewer  words  than  in  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen’s  preface  to  a  selection  of  hymns  in 
English  with  their  church  melodies,  which  he  published  two  or 
three  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Hospital  in 
London. 

*  Hymnodic  composition  is  based  upon  the  old  diatonic 
‘  system  of  the  original  eight  modes,  wisely  chosen  for  the 
‘  Christian  service  by  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  then  adopted 
‘  by  Rome,  and  through  Rome  by  the  whole  Western  Church. 

‘  This  system  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  preserved  and 
‘  brought  into  congregational  use  with  the  power  of  genius,  by 
‘  Luther,  and  then  developed  and  systematised  by  an  illustrious 
‘  class  of  first-rate  composers,  principally  in  Germany,  but  also 
‘  in  France  and  England.  .  .  .  The  choral  hymn  has  its  own 
‘  positive  law’s.  It  is  not  a  ]K)pular  air  merely  sobered  down  or 

*  restrained,  it  is  a  more  elevated  structure.  ...  Its  models 

*  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  compositions  of  the  Western 

*  Church,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 

*  altogether  scarcely  more  than  150 ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
‘  German  hymnodic  airs  from  Luther  and  his  friend  Walther  in 

*  an  unbroken  chain  down  to  our  own  age  :  the  number  exceed- 
‘  ing  2000.’ 

But  an  original  hymn  in  the  sight  of  the  hotter  Reformers  of 
Geneva  was  man’s  work !  and  hymns,  in  order  to  become  accept¬ 
able  to  them,  had  to  put  on  the  form  of  translated  psalms.  ‘  Cal- 
‘  vin  ’  (says  Florimont  de  Remond,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Heresy,’) 
‘  eut  le  soin  de  mettre  les  psaumes  de  Marot  et  de  Beze  entre  les 

*  mains  desplus  excellents  mnsiciens  qui fussent  lors  en  la  chretiente: 
‘  entre  autres  de  Goudimel,  et  dun  autre  nomine  Bourgeois  pour  les 
‘  coucher  en  mnsiqne.'  This  being  the  case,  wre  have  only  to  re¬ 
collect  who  Palestrina  was,  and  learn  that  Goudimel  had  been 
his  master,  to  raise  our  wonder  at  Warton’s  rashness  in  discredit- 
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ing  Ilia  ‘  History  of  English  Poetry,’  with  the  following  account  of 
the  metrical  psalmody  introduced  by  Calvin:  —  ‘  Calvin,  intent 
‘  as  he  was  to  form  a  new  Churcli  on  a  severe  model,  had 
‘  yet  too  much  sagacity  to  exclude  every  auxiliary  to  devotion. 

‘  .  .  . .  Sen8il)le  that  his  chief  resources  were  in  the  rabble  of 

*  a  republic,  and  availing  himself  of  that  natural  propensity 

*  which  prompts  even  vulgar  minds  to  express  their  more 
‘  animated  feelings  in  rhyme  and  music,  he  conceived  a  mode 
‘  of  universal  psalmody,  not  too  refined  for  common  capaci- 
‘  ties  and  fitted  to  please  the  populace.  The  rapid  propa- 
‘  gation  of  Calvin’s  religion,  and  his  numerous  proselytes,  are  a 
‘  strong  proof  of  his  address  in  planning  such  a  sort  of  service. 

‘  France  and  Germany  were  instantly  infatuated  with  the  love  of 
‘  psalm-singing,  which  being  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  and 

*  diffuse  the  ffame  of  fanaticism,  was  peculiarly  serviceable  to 

*  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  frequently  served  as  the  trumpet 
‘  to  rebellion.’ .  .  .  ‘  Calvin’s  music  was  intended  to  correspond 

*  with  the  general  parsimonious  spirit  of  his  worship ;  .  .  .  the 
‘  music  he  permitted  was  to  be  tcithout  grace,  elegance,  or  eleva~ 

*  tion.  These  apt  notes  were  about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part 
‘  only,  and  in  one  unisonous  key.’  * 

What  says  Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen ? — ‘Of  the  Reformed  Church 
‘  the  psalm  tunes  composed  by  Goudlmel  and  some  of  his  school 

*  stand  pre-eminent ;  but  most  of  the  metres  to  which  they  are 
‘  adapted  are  complicated  and  peculiar  to  French  poetry.’  How 
far  they  are  written  ‘  without  grace,  elegance,  or  elevation,’  the 
compositions  themselves,  still  extant,  are  the  best  evidence.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  so  far  from  being  designed  and  calculated  for 
the  mere  *  rabble  of  a  republic,’  they  were  studiously  prepared  for 
a  musically  educated  people.  Warton  is  also  in  error  in  saying 
that  these  tunes  were  written  ‘  in  one  part  only  ’ :  those  which 
Bourgeois  composed  were  published  in  1561,  and  those  supplied 
by  Goudimel,  in  1565,  all  being  composed  in  four  parts.  In 
1608  appeared  ‘  Les  Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  niusique  d 
‘  quatre  et  cinq  parties,  par  Claudln  le  jeune.’  This  work  was 
reprinted  at  Geneva,  Leyden,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  congregational  singing  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  on  the  Continent  w'ere  straightforward ;  while 
its  course  in  England  was  circuitous,  and  influenced  by  various 
and  conflicting  causes.  The  predilections  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
head  of  the  Church ;  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  her  chief  advisers 
in  all  matters  which  concenied  its  government ;  the  expectations 
and  desires  of  the  majority  of  her  people,  and  their  state  of 


*  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  8vo  edit.  vol.  iii.  pp.  448.  455. 
VOL.  XCV.  NO.  CXCIII.  K 
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musical  culture,  all  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  desired  to 
retain  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  many  of  the  ex¬ 
ternals  of  Popery  as  could  be  engrafted  on  a  Protestant  ritual. 

*  Elizabeth,’  says  Burnet,  *  had  been  bred  up  from  her  infancy 
‘  with  a  hatred  of  the  Papacy  and  a  love  to  the  Reformation ; 

‘  but  yet,  as  her  first  impressions  in  her  father’s  reign  were  in 
‘  favour  of  such  old  rites  as  he  had  still  retained,  so  in  her  own 
‘  nature  she  loved  state,  and  some  magnificence  in  religion  as 

*  well  as  in  every  thing  else.’  *  More  especially,  her  love  of 
music  led  her  to  retain,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  choir  music.  ‘  The  musical  service  ’  [of  the  Church], 
sj^s  Heylyn,  ‘  was  admired  and  cherished  by  the  Queen;  for  the 
‘  Liturgy  was  officiated  every  day,  both  morning  and  evening, 

‘  in  the  chapel,  with  the  most  excellent  voices  of  men  and  children 
‘  that  could  he  got  in  all  the  kingdom,  accompanied  by  the 

*  organ.’!  The  choir  of  the  chapel  royal,  including  its  twenty- 
four  clerical  members,  then  consisted  of  sixty-two  voices.  So 
much  for  the  Queen’s  personal  choice  and  example  in  her  own 
peculiar  place  of  worship.  The  supremacy  recognised  in  the 
Crown  would  secure  to  the  royal  chapel  and  its  form  of  service 
a  similar  authority  to  what  the  papal  cha|)el  had  exercised  be¬ 
fore.  Marbeck  was  one  of  its  members  in  15.50,  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  ‘  Book  of  Common  Praier,  noted.’  He  describes  it,  as 
containing  ‘  so  much  of  the  Common  Praier,  as  is  to  be  sung  in 
‘churches:’  and  its  adoption  ‘on  the  whole,  as  the  authentic 
‘  choral  book  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  alterations  of  the  ser- 
‘  vice  permitted,’  is  considered  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  be  placed  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt.  ‘  It  would  complete  an  antiphonarium  for  the 
‘  reformed  liturgy.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth’s  choice  of  her  religious  advisers 
was  dictated  by  the  same  acuteness,  which  in  every  other  impor¬ 
tant  exercise  of  sovereign  power  she  habitually  displayed.  She 
consulted  policy  and  prudence  rather  than  personal  preferences. 
Parker,  Grindal,  and  Jewel  were  among  the  most  eminent  con¬ 
fessors  and  exiles  of  the  preceding  reign.  Of  Parker’s  sentiments 
concerning  the  introduction  of  metrical  psalmody  into  the  Church 
Service,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  immediately.  Grindal  and 
Jewel,  recently  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort, 
where  congregational  singing  was  considered  as  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  Protestantism,  and  whose  dislike  to  the 
habits  and  ceremonies  which  Elizabeth  sought  to  retain,  was 


•  Hist.  Reformation,  Part  II.  p.  .376. 
f  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  296. 
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with  considerable  difficulty  overcome,  contended  for  a  practice 
which  every  Reformed  Church  had  agreed  to  adopt,  of  which 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Bucer,  and  Beza  had  been  all 
equally  the  advocates,  and  which  had  become  interwoven  with 
the  very  frame  and  order  of  Protestant  worship. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people  desired  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  metrical  psalmody  in  particular  into  the  Church 
Service,  there  can  be  no  question.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  November,  1558;  a  few  months  afterwards.  Bishop 
Jewel,  writing  to  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  says,  —  ‘  A  change 

*  now  appeared  among  the  people.  Nothing  promoted  it  more 
‘  visibly  than  the  inviting  the  people  to  sing  psalms.  That 

*  was  begun  in  one  church  in  London,  and  did  quickly  spread 
‘  itself  not  only  through  the  City,  but  in  the  neighbouring 
‘  places.  Sometimes  at  Paul’s  Cross  there  will  be  6000  people 

*  singing.  This  was  very  grievous  to  the  Papists.’*  With  them, 
therefore,  in  that  age  psalm-singing  and  heresy  were  synony¬ 
mous  ;  but  what  an  imposing  spectacle  !  There  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Cathedral  Service  was  held  in  abhorrence 
by  many  persons  within  as  well  as  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church.  The  Puritans,  in  their  Confessions,  p.  1571.,  say, — 

*  Concerning  the  singing  of  psalms,  we  allow  of  the  people’s  join- 
‘  ing  with  one  voice  in  a  plain  tune,  but  not  of  tossing  the 
‘  psalms  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  intermingling  of 
‘  organs.’!  What  was  the  plain  tune  here  intended  by  the 
Puritans  ?  Probably,  the  new  kind  of  plain  song  or  metrical 
psalmody  of  the  Genevan  reformers :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
‘  modest  and  distinct  song’  of  Elizabeth’s  Injunction,  and  the 
‘  plain  song’  of  Heylyn,  represented  the  more  moderate  inno- 


*  Strype  observes  from  his  diary,  that  in  Sept.  1559,  ‘began  the 
‘  new  morning  prayer  at  St.  Antholin’s,  London,  the  bell  beginning 
‘  to  ring  at  five,  when  a  psalm  was  sung  after  the  Geneva  fashion  ; 
‘all  the  congregation, — men,  women,  and  boys, — singing  together.’ 
Again,  March  3.  1560,  ‘  Grindal,  the  new  bishop  of  London,  preached 
‘  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  in  his  rochet  and  chiinere  (cymar),  the  mayor 
‘  and  aldermen  present,  and  a  great  auditory.  And  after  sermon  a 
‘  psalm  was  sung  (which  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Reformed 
‘  Churches  abroad),  wherein  the  people  also  joined  their  voices.’ 
The  congregational  singing  of  Marot’s  psalms  was  equally  popular  in 
France.  Dyer  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  1557,  that  a  crowd  of 
from  5000  to  6000  persons,  among  whom  were  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre,  assembled  every  evening  in  the  Pre  attx  Clercs  for  that 
purpose  :  nor  would  the  Parlianient  of  Paris  interfere.  Only  fancy 
the  Parisians  congregating  now  to  sing  psalms  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  ! 

!  Neal,  Hist  of  the  Puritans,  p.  290. 
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vations,  as  publicly  agreed  to  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
will  most  likely  have  been  some  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
melodies  or  intonations.  These  plain  tunes  were  so  called,  in 
distinction  from  the  figured  music  —  vibratam  illam  et  operosam 
musicam — which,  in  his  Reformatio  legum,  Cranmer  had  wished 
to  proscribe,  of  which  two  popes  (John  XXII.  and  Pius  V.) 
had  also  disapproved,  and  which  was  preserved  only  by  the 
genius  of  Palestrina.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  power¬ 
ful  opponents  of  the  Cathedral  Service  in  the  Establishment 
were  the  Queen’s  Professor  at  Oxford,  the  Margaret  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  Whyttingham,  Dean  of  Durham.  All  the 
Protestant  dissidents  of  the  time  favoured  congregational,  in 
opposition  to  choir  singing ;  and  those  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  who,  during  the  persecutions  of  Mary,  had  sought 
refuge  abroad,  were  found,  on  this  point,  closely  associated 
with  the  Nonconformists.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  majority  of  Elizabeth’s  Protestant  subjects 
regarded  her  desire  to  keep  up  the  Cathedral  Service  in  its 
full  splendour  as  an  evidence  of  her  leaning  towards  Popery, 
that  many  of  them  desired  its  entire  abolition,  and  still  more  of 
them  countenanced  the  substitution  of  that  universal  symbol 
and  badge  of  Protestantism,  congregational  singing  in  one  form 
or  another. 

But  were  the  English  people  prepared  to  effect  this  change, 
and  to  substitute  the  singing  of  the  congregation  for  that  of  the 
choir  —  were  they,  like  their  German,  Swiss,  and  Flemish 
brethren,  singers,  not  by  ear,  but  from  notes?  The  answer 
is,  they  were.  At  no  period  of  English  history  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  vocal  art  so  universal  as  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  We  need  not  adduce  the  oft-quoted  testimony  of 
Morley ;  but  the  copious  sup^dy  of  madrigals  during  this  period 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  musical  attainments  and  the 
musical  wants  of  the  English  people.  Every  person  who  had 
received  any  other  kind  of  education,  had  also  received  a  musical 
education,  and  was  able  to  read  notes  as  well  as  words.  The 
compositions  of  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Wilbye,  Bennett,  Bateson, 
l^Iorley,  and  their  contemporaries,  were  everywhere  sung ;  the 
choicest  madrigals  of  Italy  and  Flanders  were  imported  and 
translated ;  and  thus  musical  knowledge  and  musical  taste  were 
diffused  throughout  England  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  now 
no  idea.  Congregational  singing  could  not  have  been  planted 
in  a  more  congenial  soil. 

The  result  of  the  above  conflicting  forces  will  be  seen  In  the 
Forty-ninth  of  the  Queen’s  ‘  Injunctions,’  1559,  which  prescribes 
the  mode  in  which  music  should  be  used  in  the  Church.  ‘  For  the 
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‘  encouragement  and  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  singing  in  the 
‘  Church  of  England,  it  is  enjoined,  that  is  to  say,  that  whereas  in 
‘  divers  collegiate,  and  some  other  churches,  heretofore  there  hath 
‘  been  livings  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  men  and  children 

*  for  singing  in  the  Church,  by  means  of  which  the  laudable  exer- 
‘  cise  of  music  hath  been  had  in  estimation  and  preserved  in  know- 
‘  ledge.  The  Queen’s  Majesty,  neither  meaning  in  any  wise  the 
‘  decay  of  any  endowment  that  might  tend  to  the  use  and  con- 

*  tinuance  of  the  said  science,  willeth  and  commandeth  that  no 
‘  alteration  be  made  in  the  disposition  of  such  assignments  as  have 
‘  been  heretofore  ajjpointed  to  the  use  of  singing  in  the  Church, 

‘  but  that  all  such  do  remain  :  that  there  be  a  modest  and  distinct 
‘  song,  so  used  in  all  the  common  prayers  of  the  Church  as  that 
‘  the  same  may  be  plainly  understood.  And  yet,  nevertheless, 

‘  for  the  comforting  of  such  as  take  delight  in  music,  it  be  per- 
‘  mitted  that,  either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  there  be 
‘  sung  a  hymn,  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God, 
‘  in  the  best  melody  and  music  that  may  be  conveniently 
‘  devised.’  ‘  According  to  which  order,’  says  Heylyn,  ‘  as  plain 
‘  song  teas  retained  in  most  parish  churches,  so  in  the  Queen’s 
‘  own  chapels,  and  in  the  quire  of  all  Cathedrals,  and  some 

*  Colleges,  the  hymns  were  sung  after  a  more  melodious  manner, 

*  commonly  wdth  organs.’ 

It  may  be  argued,  and  indeed  has  been,  that  these  passages  con¬ 
tain  no  specific  and  distinct  sanction  for  congregational  singing : 
and  concerning  the  other  more  apparent  novelty  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  or  psalm  singing,  Elizabeth’s  Injunction,  it  has  been 
also  argued,  eontains  neither  direction  nor  permission  for  the  use 
of  any  metrical  version  of  the  Psalter.  Rut,  on  the  point  of  ex¬ 
press  authority,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  find  there,  or  elsewhere,  any 
sanction,  since  the  Reformation,  for  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  the 
Psalms.  Heylyn’s  account  of  the  course  taken  with  the  Marot 
and  Beza  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  as  follows: — ‘  About 
‘  this  time  (1552)  the  Psalms  of  David  did  first  begin  to  be 
‘  composed  in  English  metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold ;  who, 
‘  translating  no  more  than  thirty-seven,  left  both  example  and 
‘  encouragement  to  John  Hopkins  to  dispatch  the  rest;  which, 
‘  notwithstanding  being  first  allowed  for  private  devotion,  they 
‘  were,  by  little  and  little,  brought  into  the  use  of  the  Church ; 
‘  permitted,  rather  than  allowed  to  be  sung ;  afterwards  printed 
‘  and  l)ound  up  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and,  at  last, 
‘  added  by  the  stationers  at  the  end  of  the  Bible.’ 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  sort  of  sanction  which  it  accorded 
with  Elizabeth’s  prepossessions  and  feelings  to  give  —  and  no 
other.  Her  very  title  to  the  crown  rested  on  her  renunciation 
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of  Papal  authoritj'.  But  if  policy  inclined,  nay  compelled  her 
to  take  the  side  of  Protestantism,  her  inclinations  were  often  in 
favour  of  Popish  usages.  Of  toleration,  or  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  she  had  as  little  care  or  understanding  as  any  sove¬ 
reign  of  her  age.  She  reluctantly  banished  the  crucifix  and  the 
altar  from  parish  churches :  they  lingered,  however,  in  her  own 
chapel  for  many  years  after  their  public  disuse,  to  the  great  grief 
and  scandal  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  who  rightly  contended 
that  an  altar  could  only  consist  with  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  the  Mass.  In  her  wish  to  retain  the  various  dresses 
worn  by  the  Romish  priests  in  the  celebration  of  the  various 
offices  of  their  religion,  she  in  part  succeeded;  and  from  her 
desire  to  enforce  celibacy  on  the  clergy  she  kept  the  law  in  a 
state,  which  enabled  her,  while  under  the  roof  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  to  insult  his  wife.  If,  from  policy,  therefore,  Elizabeth 
was  allied  to  Protestantism,  she  h^  few  Protestant  feelings 
or  sympathies,  —  while  to  Puritanism,  and  to  Nonconformity  of 
every  kind  and  class,  she  cherished  an  inveterate  aversion. 
Hence  it  was  not  likely  that,  in  terms,  she  should  recognise,  still 
less  sanction,  what  had  been  made  a  cliaracteristic  badge  of  Cal- 
vinistic  worship,  the  use  of  metrical  psalmody,  or  even  the 
general  substitution  of  congregational  for  choir  singing.  All 
that  could  be  expected,  was  that  sort  of  compromise  which  the 
injunction  concerning  the  use  of  music  in  churches  virtually 
contained. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  practical  effect  of  this  injunction,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  precisely  such  as  would  have  ensued 
from  a  distinct  approval  of  the  use  of  metrical  psalmody. 
The  version  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  printed  by  the 
Queen’s  printer,  and  bound  up  and  circulated  with  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  while  the  tunes  were  furnished  by  the 
organist  and  choirmen  of  her  own  chapel.  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  completed,  A.  D.  1559,  to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Tallis 
was  assigned  the  charge  of  giving  musical  expression  to  all  those 
portions  of  the  Liturgy  which  were  to  be  sung  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches.  We  are  not  left  here  to  conjecture; 
we  have  the  entire  Service  which  Tallis  wrote,  and  as  he 
wrote  it.  The  directions  ‘  priest  ’  and  ‘  choir,’  *  decani  ’  (the 
side  of  the  dean)  and  ‘  cantoris  ’  (the  side  of  the  precentor) ; 
occur  throughout.  It  is  a  composition,  from  its  very  structure, 
designed  for  an  antiphonal  choir,  and  incapable  of  being  sung 
by  a  congregation.  Heard  to  this  day  with  unabated  delight, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  admirably  this  task  was  ac¬ 
complished;  but  in  connexion  with  the  present  subject  it 
must  be  especially  remarked  that  Tallis  was  also  one  of  the 
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earliest  contributors  to  our  metrical  psalmody,  being  then,  as 
he  had  been  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  a  member  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  The  English  Cathedral  Service,  or  sing¬ 
ing  by  a  choir,  —  and  English  Congregational  singing,  with 
the  use  of  metrical  psalmody, —  came  therefore,  not  from  dif¬ 
ferent  and  opposite  sources,  but  from  the  same.  Many  Psalm- 
tunes  have  a  pedigree  not  much  inferior  to  any  other  portion 
of  sacred  music. 

A  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and 
Whyttingham  had  been  printed  before  Elizabeth's  accession  to 
the  throne.  But  three  years  after  that  time  there  appeared 
‘  The  whole  Psalmes,  in  Poure  Partes,  which  may  be  sung  to 
‘  all  Musical  Instrumentes ;  set  forth  for  the  Encreaseof  Vertue, 

*  and  abolishyng  of  other  vayne  and  triflyng  Ballads.  Imprinted 

*  at  London,  by  John  Daye.  Cum  Gratia  et  Privilegio  Regiae 
‘  Majestatis  per  Septennium.’*  One  of  the  contributors  to  this 
work  was  Tallis.  In  1567  Archbishop  Parker  published  the  first 
translation  by  one  and  the  same  person  of  the  entire  Psalter  into 
English  metre.  It  was  printed  at  London  by  John  Daye,  with 
the  royal  privilege,  and  appended  to  it  are  eight  Psalm-tunes, 
sufficing  in  metre  and  in  character,  as  was  supposed,  for  every 
individual  Psalm.  This  version  of  the  Psalms  deserves  especial 
notice,  not  only  from  its  extreme  rarity,  (the  copy  to  which  we 
have  had  access  is  in  the  library  of  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.,  Cambridge,) 
but  because  it  was  published  by  the  highest  Dignitary  of  the 
Church,  —  the  music  being  supplied  by  the  most  eminent  com¬ 
poser  of  the  time,  who  was  also  the  head  or  chief  of  the  Queen’s 
choir  in  her  chapel.  Warton’s  notice  of  it  is  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms,  and  more  errors  were  never  before  or  since  crowded 
into  the  same  space:  *  Some  of  our  musical  antiquaries  have 
‘justly  conjectured  that  the  Archbishop  intended  these  psalms, 

*  which  are  adapted  to  complicated  tunes  of  four  parts,  probably 
‘  constructed  by  himself,  and  here  given  in  score,  for  the  use 
‘  of  cathedrals,  at  a  time  when  compositions  in  counterpoint 
‘  were  uncommon  in  the  Church,  and  when  that  part  of  our 
‘  choir  service  called  the  Motet  or  Anthem,  which  admits  of  a 
‘  more  artful  display  of  harmony  (and  which  is  recommended  in 
‘  Queen  Elizabeth’s  earliest  ecclesiastical  Injunctions)  was  yet 
‘  almost  unknown,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  state.’ f 

*  The  only  known  perfect  copy  of  this,  the  earliest  collection  of 
Psalm-tunes  published  in  England,  is  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Rimbault, 
to  whose  labours  English  musicians  are  largely  indebted  as  the 
editor  of  several  of  the  valuable  works  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society. 

f  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  (edit.  1840),  p.  161. 
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The  conjecture  is  without  a  shadow  of  authority  or  proba¬ 
bility,  the  tunes  being  adapted  for  congregational,  not  choir 
singing.  They  are  not  ‘  complicated,’  but  simple.  They  were 
not  *  constructed  by  himself’  (Parker),  but  by  Tallis,  whose 
name  is  affixed  to  them.  They  are  not  ‘  in  score,’  but  in  four 
separate  and  distinct  parts,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 

*  Compositions  in  counterpoint  ’  were  so  far  from  being  *  un- 

*  common  ’  then,  that  no  other  were  in  existence.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  choir  service  called  the  ‘  Motet ;’  and  the  Anthem 
was  not  distinguished  for,  nor  did  it  admit,  *  a  more  artful  dis- 

*  play  of  harmony’  than  the  regular  morning  or  evening  service. 
In  fact,  canons  of  the  most  artful  kind  occur  frequently  in  the 
Services  of  our  great  composers  (see  those  of  Purcell,  Gibbons, 
Croft,  and  Blow),  but  in  Anthems  very  rarely.  That  the 
Anthem  was  very  far  from  being  ‘  unknown  ’  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  few  compositions  of  this  kind  and  age  which 
have  fortunately  survived.  So  little  is  AVarton  to  be  trusted 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  music. 

How  general  was  the  practice  of  congregational  singing  of 
psalms  at  this  time  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  works  adapted  for  this  purpose :  — 

In  1579,  John  Daye  published  ‘  The  Psalmes  of  David  in 

*  English  meter,  with  Notes  of  Foure  Parts,  &c.’  In  1585, 

‘  Musike  of  Six  and  Five  Parts,  made  upon  the  common 
‘  Tunes  used  in  singing  the  Psalmes,  by  John  Cosyn.’  In  1591, 

*  The  former  Booke  of  the  Musike  of  Mr.  William  Damon, 

*  late  one  of  her  Majestie’s  Musitions,  containing  all  the  Tunes 

*  of  David’s  Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily  soung  in  the 
‘  Church,  most  excellently  by  him  composed  into  Foure  Partes.’ 
In  1592,  ‘  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted 
‘  Tunes  as  they  are  sung  in. Churches,  composed  into  Foure 
‘  Parts :  all  which  are  so  placed  that  Foure  may  sing  ech  one 

*  a  several  Part  in  this  Book.  Compiled  by  sundry  Authors, 

*  who  have  so  laboured  herein,  that  the  Unskillful  may,  with 
‘  small  Practice,  attaine  to  sing  that  Part  which  is  fittest  for 
‘  their  Voice.’  This  compilation  numbers  among  its  contri¬ 
butors  Dowland,  Farmer,  Kirby,  Allison,  Blancks,  Hooper, 
Cobbold,  and  Cavendish,  all  of  them  otherwise  known  as 
men  of  eminence  in  this  age  of  England’s  musical  greatness. 
These  various  collections  of  psalm-tunes,  all  of  which  were 
published  in  at  least  four  parts,  were  exactly  adapted  to  the 
wants  as  well  as  the  musical  attainments  of  the  age.  Whatever 
was  done  was  well  done,  and  the  talents  of  the  best  composers 
were  enlisted,  in  order  to  give  value  and  currency  to  each  several 
publication.  There  cannot  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  different 
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state  of  musical  culture  in  England  then  and  now,  than  is 
alForded  by  comparing  these  collections  of  Psalm-tunes  with 
those  which  are  the  most  popular  at  present.  At  present, 
Rij)pon’8  has  probably  the  largest  permanent  sale,  notwith¬ 
standing  (perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  because)  it  abounds  the  most 
in  trash.  Yet,  the  collections  we  have  enumerated  went  through 
several  editions  in  their  time.  Daye’s  volume  having  been  re¬ 
printed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  this  was  regarded  as  an 
infringement  of  his  patent,  and  the  heads  of  the  colleges  peti¬ 
tioned  Lord  Burghley,  their  Chancellor,  (July  16.  1591 :  Strype's 
Annals,')  to  protect  them  from  any  proceedings  consequent  upon 
their  alleged  piracy. 

In  1621  Thomas  Ravenscroft  published  *  The  whole  Booke 

*  of  Psalmes,  &c.  composed  into  Pour  Parts,  by  sundry  Authors, 

*  to  such  sevcrall  Tunes  as  have  been  and  usually  are  sung  in 
‘  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 

*  lands.’  But  when  Ravenscroft  published  this  collection,  the 
decline  of  musical  knowledge  and  musical  taste  had  commenced. 
A  Stuart  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  from  every  one  of  that 
wretched  family  the  English  musician  experienced  at  best  neglect 
and  indifference, —  oftener  opprobrium,  injustice,  and  proscrip¬ 
tion.  The  art  and  practice  of  part-singing  fell  off  so  rapidly 
that  the  number  of  madrigals  which,  year  after  year,  had  en¬ 
riched  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  soon  ceased  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.  Ten  years  sufficed  to  put  an  entire  and  final  period 
to  the  labours  of  the  twenty-two  musicians  who  had  united,  in 
1602,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  Queen  in  the  ‘  Triumphs 
‘  of  Oriana.’  Ravenscroft’s  volume  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  previous  eollections  of  psalm-tunes.  Availing 
himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  added  to  them  his 
own,  as  well  as  those  of  Morley,  Bennett,  Ward,  Tomkins, 
Peirson,  and  John  Milton,  the  poet’s  father.  Up  to  this  time, 
therefore,  it  is  established  that  psalm-singing  was  no  rude  and 
barbarous  noise,  but  a  part  of  public  worship,  supplied,  in  well- 
constructed  harmony,  by  the  best  musicians  of  England’s’ 
proudest  musical  era,  for  a  musically-educated  people.  Every 
existing  publication  bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 

In  1637  George  Sandys,  the  traveller,  published  his  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  for  which  Henry  Lawes  wrote  twenty 
tunes  in  two  parts ;  and  in  1648  Lawes  published  thirty  short 
anthems  in  three  parts,  written  by  himself  and  his  brother  Wil¬ 
liam,  to  portions  of  Sandys’s  version.  In  the  latter  publication 
(now  very  rare)  is  found,  for  the  first  time,  Milton’s  sonnet 

*  To  his  Friend,  Henry  Lawes,’ composed  but  three  years  before. 
During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  musical  part  of 
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public  worship  js  thus  noticed  in  the  Directory  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster: — ‘It 
‘  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  praise  God  publickly  by  the 
‘  singing  of  psalms,  together  in  the  congregation  and  also  pri- 
‘  vately  in  the  family.  In  singing  of  psalms  the  voice  is  to  be 
‘  tuneably  ordered,  but  the  chief  care  must  be  to  sing  with  un- 
‘  derstanding,  making  melody  unto  the  Lord  with  the  heart  as 
^  with  the  voice.’ 

After  the  Restoration,  the  music  of  the  parochial  service  par¬ 
took  of  the  general  corruption  of  the  age.  Charles  silenced  the 
organ  of  his  chapel,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  band  of  French 
fiddlers,  while  he  thrust  all  English  musicians  from  his  presence* 
with  insult  and  contumely,  —  Purcell,  Humphries,  and  Blow 
among  the  rest.  The  state  of  music  in  the  service  of  the  parish 
church  is  thus  described  by  John  Playford,  in  the  preface  to  his 
‘  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  Music  of  Foure  Parts  on  the 
‘common  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre;  1671’:  —  ‘For 
‘  many  years  this  part  of  divine  service  was  skilfully  and  de- 
‘  voutly  performed :  and  it  is  still  continued  in  our  churches, 

‘  but  not  with  that  reverence  and  estimation  as  formerly.  The 
‘  tunes  formerly  used  to  the  psalms  are,  for  excellency  of  form, 

*  solemn  ayre,  and  suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  psalms,  not 
‘  inferiour  to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churches ;  but  at  this 
‘  day  the  best  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunes  are  out  of  use  in 
‘  our  churches.  Nor  must  we  expect  it  otherwise  when  in  and 
‘  about  this  great  city,  in  above  one  hundred  parishes,  but  few 
‘  parish  clerks  are  to  be  found  that  have  either  ear  or  under- 
‘  standing  to  set  one  of  those  tunes  as  it  ought  to  be,  whereby 
‘  this  part  of  God’s  service  hath  been  so  ridiculously  performed 
‘  in  most  places  that  it  is  brought  into  scorn  and  derision.’ 
Another  corruption  of  parochial  psalmody  ensued  —  though 
not  necessarily  —  ujMn  the  introduction  of  organs,  which  now 
began  to  be  built  in  some  of  the  larger  parish  churches. 
Every  tune  was  introduced  by  a  long  prelude,  and  every  line 
of  the  psalm  severed  from  the  next  by  an  interlude,  generally 
of  four  bars.  Some  of  these  impertinent  addenda  are  in  existence, 
and  they  might  seem  to  be  constructed  on  purpose  to  render 
this  part  of  the  service  as  ridiculous  as  Playford  represents  it. 

The  next  collection  of  Psalm-tunes  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice,  immediately  followed  the  publication  of  Tate  and  Brady’s 
version  of  the  Psalms.  To  this  collection,  which  appeared  in 
1704,  Purcell,  Jer.  Clark,  Dr.  Blow,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Croft  were  contributors :  from  that  time  to  the  present  valuable 
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additions  to  our  stock  of  metrical  psalmody  have  been  very  rare. 

It  is  true,  the  number  of  published  collections  has  been  end¬ 
less,  but  they  have  been,  generally,  either  incorrect  or  vulgarised 
reprints  of  old  tunes,  or  more  incorrect  and  vulgar  new  ones. 
Few  musicians  of  eminence  have  cared  to  concern  themselves 
with  a  branch  of  their  art  so  degraded  and  profitless :  no  well- 
directed  eflPort  has  been  made  to  regain  for  the  music  of  the 
parish  church  its  true  character  and  former  excellence ;  and  that 

Eart  of  the  service  which  might  be  rendered  impressive  and  de- 
ghtful,  is  now  a  universal  nuisance. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  origin,  intent,  and  use  of  music,  as 
applied  in  this  country  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  will  show 
that  the  two  modes  of  its  employment,  once  severally  indicative 
of  Popery  and  Protestantism,  were  both  of  them  adopted,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  into  the  service  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England ;  that  Choir  singing  was  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Cathedrals,  collegiate  churches  and  some  collegiate 
chapels  having  assignments  with  that  object,  while  Congre¬ 
gational  singing  was  introduced  on  system,  though  by  degrees, 
into  Parochial  churches ;  that  the  two  modes  of  thus  employ¬ 
ing  sacred  music  were,  in  point  of  time,  contemporary;  that 
the  music  for  the  parish  church  as  well  as  that  for  the  cathedral 
were  both  supplied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  composers, 
these  being  chiefly  servants  of  the  Sovereign,  and  daily  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  chapel  royal;  that  t}ie  most  eminent  of  our 
musicians  long  continued  not  only  to  produce  services  and 
anthems  for  cathedrals,  but  psalm-tunes  for  parish  churches; 
and  that  the  subsequent  decay  of  parochial  psalmody  has  been 
gradual,  ending  in  the  substitution  of  a  single  voice  or  a  parish 
choir  for  the  singing  of  the  congregation,  and  a  generally 
debased  style  of  parochial  psalmody,  as  well  as  in  the  perversion 
and  loss  of  its  true  character. 

The  wretched  state  of  music  in  our  parish  churches  is  undis¬ 
puted;  and  exhortations  without  number  have  issued  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  calling  for  its  amendment.  But  vague 
exhortations  are  of  little  avail  We  must  have  a  definite  view  of 
the  object  to  be  sought,  as  well  as  of  the  best  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  it,  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
We  must  see  our  way  clearly,  if  we  would  tread  firmly,  or 
even  safely.  We  must  accurately  discern  and  understand  the 
use  and  design  of  the  two  modes  in  which  music  was  intended 
to  aid  public  devotion,  as  well  as  the  proper  methods  for  their 
respective  employment. 

Music  is  the  language  of  the  Cathedral :  the  entire  Liturgy  is 
recited  to  musical  tones,  the  responses  are  all  made  in  correct 
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harmony,  the  priest  intones  the  Preces,  and  by  prescribed  sounds 
leads  the  choir  from  key  to  key ;  the  psalms  are  chanted  an- 
tiphonally,  and  the  Te  Deum,  JubilntCy  and  the  greater  hymns 
of  the  Church  (sung  to  the  music  of  some  eminent  composer) 
always  require  the  assistance  of  two  responsive,  well-instructed, 
and  well-balanced  choirs.  Every  such  composition,  from  the 
time  of  Tallis  downward,  has  been  construct^  with  a  reference 
to  this  arrangement.  The  Cathedral  Service  is  one  perfect  and 
beautiful  whole,  designed  with  admirable  judgment,  and  worked 
out  with  consummate  knowledge.  It  commences  with  the 
single  voice  of  the  priest,  intoning  the  introductory  sentence 
and  the  exhortation,  while  the  voices  of  the  two  choirs  combine 
in  harmony  on  the  ‘  Amen.’  Presently,  and  before  the  ear  is 
wearied,  the  reciting  note  is  changed,  the  Preces  are  chanted  to 
a  varied  succession  of  sounds,  and  the  responses  to  a  more 
varied  harmony.  The  accompanied  chant  succeeds,  the  organ 
aiding,  for  the  first  time,  the  musical  efiect ;  choir  replies  to 
choir,  ‘while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  or  fancied 
*  descant  ’  as  the  words  of  the  psalm  suggest  it.  Then  peals 
in  the  full-voiced  Gloria  Patri.  This  climax  attained,  the  voice 
of  music,  for  a  space,  ceases — the  first  lesson  is  read,  and  there 
follows  some  noble  Te  Deum  of  Tallis,  Farrant,  or  Gibbons. 
The  second  lesson  succeeds,  and  the  Jubilate  of  one  of  these 
choice  composers  is  heard.  The  priest  again  intones  the  prayers, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  ‘  followeth  the  Anthem  ’ —  some 
admirable  exposition  of  the  musician’s  skill,  feeling,  and  piety — 
the  solemnity  of  Byrd,  the  majesty  of  Gibbons,  the  magic 
expression  of  Purcell,  the  deep  and  touching  pathos  of  Clarke, 
the  grandeur  of  Croft,  or  the  grace  of  Battishill.  The  Cathedral 
Service,  therefore,  in  itself  is  a  perpetually  increasing  and  ex¬ 
tending  development  of  the  power  of  music  as  an  aid  to  de¬ 
votion,  reaching  at  length  the  highest  triumph  of  which  the  art 
is  capable,  and  *  bringing  all  heaven  before  the  eyes.’  What 
avarice,  ignorance,  and  indolence  have  degraded  it  to  in  actual 
performance  at  the  present  day,  is  another  affair.  No  well- 
instructed  musician,  clerical  or  lay,  has  ever  attempted  any 
innovation  in  our  cathedral  music.  Aldrich,  Creyghton,  and 
Tucker,  of  the  former  class,  as  well  as  Purcell,  Croft,  and 
Boyce,  fit  representatives  of  the  latter,  have  set  the  seal  of  their 
approbation  upon  it.  And  this  becoming  admiration  of  the 
Cathedral  Service  has  been  displayed  by  a  late  able  contributor 
to  it  in  his  works  and  in  his  words — ‘  Let  us  have  new  cathedral 
‘  music  ’  says  Dr.-  Crotch,  *  but  no  new  style.’  Authority  and 
experience  therefore  concur  in  assuring  us  that  it  cannot  be 
touched  without  injury,  and  that  all  attempts  to  change  its 
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essential  characteristics,  whether  by  reading  instead  of  chanting 
the  Service,  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  choirs,  and  thus 
excluding  the  finest  compositions,  by  introducing  fragments  ot 
the  light  and  operatic  music  of  the  Romish  Church, — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  endeavouring  to  transplant  detached  portions  of 
it  into  the  service  of  the  parish  church, — are  equally  unauthorised, 
unseemly,  and  improper.  Innovations  and  abuses  of  the  former 
kind  have  usually  resulted  from  rapacity  and  dishonesty  ;  those 
of  the  latter  class  are  commonly  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  con¬ 
ceit,  and  folly. 

The  musical  annals  of  a  parish  have  seldom  been  encouraging. 
The  minister  of  a  parish  church  in  some  populous  town, 
wholly  Ignorant  of  the  history,  intent,  and  character  of  Church 
music,  as  well  as  of  the  art  itself,  as  boldly  as  blindly  assumes  the 
character  of  a  musical  reformer.  He  gets  up  a  choir ;  directs  them 
to  endeavour  to  chant  a  certain  portion  of  the  Service,  just  what 
and  as  much  as  he  pleases — sometimes  they  are  told  to  essay  the 
singing  of  an  anthem  —  anything,  in  short,  which  shall  tend  to 
render  the  ‘  performance,’  as  he  thinks  and  hopes,  striking. 
Another  clergyman,  perhaps  in  the  adjoining  church,  desires  to 
surpass  the  musical  efforts  of  his  neighbour,  whose  choir  has  been 
directed  to  restrict  their  chanting  (as  it  is  called)  to  the  Psalms. 
This  more  ambitious  divine  ordains  that  the  responses  also  shall 
be  chanted,  although  himself  unable  to  chant  the  Preces;  he 
commands  also  the  Te  Deum  and  .Tubilate  to  be  sung.  Here, 
perhaps,  the  members  of  his  choir  encounter  a  difficulty,  the 
choral  services  of  Gibbons,  Croft,  Aldrich,  or  Child,  not  being  on 
a  level  with  their  vocal  attainments  —  possibly  not  suited  to  his 
own  taste.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  a  chaotic  sort  of  affair  in  their 
hands.  Our  reformers  know  not  why,  but  so  it  is.  They 
want  something  more  pretty,  more  modern,  more  attractive. 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it ;  for  music  of  this  kind 
is  always  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  and  at  any  ]»rice.  Thus  is 
the  sublime  and  perfect  Service  of  the  Cathedral  made  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches,  debased  in  character,  and  ridiculous  in 
execution,  the  road  to  real  improvement  forsaken,  and  the  true 
design  and  purpose  of  Parochial  music  left  utterly  aside. 

It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  justify  this  jumble  of  Cathedral 
and  Parochial  music,  by  certain  directions  which  occur  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer, — such  as  ‘to  be  said  or  sung,’ and  ‘in 
‘  quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem.’ 
Had  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy  contemplated  the  use  which  is 
now  sought  to  be  made  of  these  expressions,  they  would  probably 
have  given  their  directions  with  greater  explicitness ;  but 
in  order  to  understand  their  import  aright,  we  must  revert 
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to  the  other  injunctions  respecting  the  use  of  music  in  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  distinction  marked  out  and  subsist¬ 
ing  between  the  music  of  the  Cathedral  and  that  of  the  Parish 
Church.  The  import  of  the  latter  direction  is  that  ‘  In  quires 
‘  and  places  where  the  quire  sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem.’ 
In  parish  churches  there  was  no  ‘  quire ;  ’  and,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  the  direction  is  inapplicable.  A  *  quire’  meant,  not  a  row 
of  singers,  good  or  bad,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  but 
the  minor  canons  and  lay  clerks  of  a  cathedral,  a  fixed  and 
defined  number  of  voices  permanently  engaged  and  daily  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  performance  of  its  service.  To  cathedrals,  collegiate 
churches  and  chapels,  therefore,  was  the  direction  intended 
to  apply.  So,  ‘to  be  said  or  sung’  meant  in  the  absence  of 
a  quire,’ ‘to  be  or  where  a  ‘quire,’  properly  so  called, 

existed,  then  ‘to  be  sung.'  We  have  heard  of  a  clergyman 
who,  adhering  to  the  ipsissima  verbcL,  used  to  sing  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  tune  of  a  hunting  song: 
and  in  case  this  lax  interpretation  be  allowed,  he  must  stand 
acquitted  of  having  violated  the  direction,  however  much  he 
might  have  sinned  against  decency  and  propriety.  That  the 
singing  of  anthems  in  parish  churches  was  never  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy,  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  their  having  always  been  accompanied  by  the  organ, 
an  instrument  then  only  found  where  a  ‘  quire’  existed.  Parish 
churches  had  no  organs.  So  recent,  by  comparison,  has  been 
their  introduction  into  parish  churches,  that  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  contains  eight  hundred  parishes,  fifty  years 
since  there  were  only  six  organs.  Including  that  of  Norwich 
Cathedral.  It  is  this  novel  Interpretation  of  the  liturgical  direc¬ 
tion,  which  has  led  to  the  production  and  performance  of  those 
compounds  of  vulgarity,  imbecility,  and  absurdity,  miscalled 
Anthems,  such  as  at  present  form  the  pride  and  delight  of 
country  choirs. 

So  far  has  this  heedless  spirit  of  innovation  been  carried,  that 
in  not  a  few  parish  churches  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce 
what  is  called  ‘congregational  chanting;’  a  practice  of  which 
the  absurdity  has  been  properly  exposed  by  Dr.  Jebb:  — 
‘  The  musical  tone  being  the  main  feature  of  the  Cathedral 
‘  Service,  it  remains  to  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  developed 
‘  —  the  Cathedral  Chant  Now  this  is  essentially  antiphonal. 
‘  This  character  is  presumed  through  the  entire  Piayer  Look, 
‘  and  enters  into  the  combinations,  however  diversified,  of  every 
‘  chant  and  service,  and  of  most  anthems.  If  this  principle  be 
‘  recognised,  it  will  be  apparent  what  injury  it  must  suffer  by 
‘  the  modern  and  inconsistent  practice  of  a  partial  adoption  of 
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‘  the  chant.  For  such  a  practice  there  is  no  authority ;  while 
‘  on  every  other  ground  it  is  utterly  indefensible.  If  every 
‘  dean  or  parish  priest  shall  assume  a  licence  to  disturb  and  dis- 

*  trust  the  form  of  the  Church  Service,  what  hope  is  there  that 
‘  a  regard  for  any  other  obligation  will  be  observed  ?  .  .  .  . 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  what  is  called  “  congregational  chant- 
‘  “  ing,”  a  phrase  which  could  only  have  originated  in  ignorance 

*  of  the  subject,  historically  as  well  as  musically  regarded.  If 

*  such  a  practice  were  attempted,  our  musicians  need  give  them- 

*  selves  no  further  trouble  about  harmony,  which  had  better  be 

*  suppressed  altogether.  Melody  too  should  be  abandoned ;  in 

*  short,  all  pretence  at  choral  service  it  would  be  advisable  to 
‘  give  up.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  chant  well  —  nothing  is 
‘  more  beautiful  than  the  service  thus  performed  —  nothing 
‘  more  ludicrous  than  the  attempt  of  a  congregation  to  scramble 
‘  through  it.’*  Were  the  knowledge  acquired,  it  would  still 
take  a  generation  or  more  to  get  our  devotional  thoughts  and 
habits  into  the  new  channel. 

The  only  effectual  means  of  improving  the  musical  portion  of 
the  parochial  service  will  be  found  in  a  recurrence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  based,  and  to  the  practice  which  was  in 
accordance  with  that  princi[>le.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would 
demand  a  state  of  musical  culture  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  doubtless,  in  order  to  attain 
its  full  and  due  effect,  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  vocal  art 
must  be  diffused.  But,  in  case  we  can  credit  newspaper  accounts 
of  certain  periodical  exhibitions  at  Exeter  and  St.  Martin’s  Halls, 
this  must  have  been,  in  no  small  degree,  already  attained.  If  the 
effect  of  the  ‘  system  ’  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  is  not  visible,  or  rather  audible,  in  our  places  of  worship, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  Making  every  allowance  for  par¬ 
tial  exaggeration,  we  may  surely  assume  that  the  power  of 
reading  from  notes  has  been  considerably  extended  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  our  means  of  really  improving  the  music 
of  the  parish  church  are  progressively  increasing. 

It  should  be  the  especial  care  of  the  clergy  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  means  judiciously  and  effectively,  to  Induce  a  love  of 
this  inspiring  portion  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage  a 
general  desire  to  aid  in  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  hear  some  of 
the  fine  psalm-tunes  of  our  old  masters  sung,  as  of  yore,  ‘  in 
*  foure  parts,’  by  two  or  three  hundred  assembled  worshippers, 
little  need  be  added  in  the  way  of  exhortation  and  appeal.  The 
effect  on  the  ear,  and  still  more  on  the  heart,  would  be  de- 

•  Jebb’s  Choral  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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cisive.  Such  effects  are  realised  in  Protestant  Germany ;  and 
why  not  in  Protestant  England  ? 

Meantime,  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  given 
in  the  right  direction,  and  guided  by  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  But  not  one  clergyman  in  a  thousand  thinks  it  desirable 
to  add  to  his  other  acquirements  at  a  university  any  knowledge 
of  music ;  although  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ought  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  the  schools  of  sound  musical  education.  Each  University 
has  its  musical  professor,  whose  duty  it  is,  and  whose  practice 
it  formerly  was,  to  give  such  instruction  as  the  future  clergyman 
will  most  want.  Even  Cromwell  took  care  that  Dr.  Wilson, 
the  Oxford  professor  of  music,  regularly  gave  his  music  lecture.* 
This  spring  of  knowledge,  if  not  dri^  up,  is  at  least  disused ; 
though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  still  their  choirs,  indeed 
scanty  and  incompetent  when  compared  with  their  former  num¬ 
bers  and  attainments  ;  and  they  have  still  their  musical  libraries, 
unrivalled  in  England.  The  machine  is  in  existence ;  let  its 
rust  be  rubbed  off,  and  let  it  be  once  more  set  to  work ;  what 
it  once  did,  it  can  do  again.  But  until  our  clergy  have  acquired 
the  requisite  knowledge,  let  them  refrain  from  any  attempt  at 
innovation.  They  may  be  sure  that  the  musical  service  of  the 
Church  was  not  appointed  and  divided  by  chance,  but  was  the 
result  of  sound  knowledge  and  mature  judgment ;  and  that  the 
parties  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  successfully  broken  in  upon 
and  reformed,  must  know  what  they  are  about  as  well  as  those 
did  who  formed  the  system  first. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Germany  and  Holland  have  of  late  exchanged  metrical  psalms 
for  hymns.  In  case  we  should  ever  propose  following  their 
example,  we  must  give  our  people  better  hymns  and — Avhat 
is  equally  important — better  schoolmasters,  competent  to  teach 
their  scholars  how  to  sing  them.  The  subject  is  important  at 
present,  both  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view.  The 
semi-Romanists  among  us  must  be  prevented  from  depriving 
the  congregation  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  living  elements 
of  the  national  worship,  and  from  reducing  the  congregation, 
even  in  our  parochial  churches,  by  means  of  anthems  and  in¬ 
tonations,  to  the  condition  of  simple  assistants,  as  far  as  sing¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  of  a  sort  of  mass  in  English.  When  hymns 


*  Passed  over  by  Warton,  in  liis  partial  account  of  the  Oxford 
Music  School  during  the  Commonwealth.  See  the  note  upon  Henry 
Lawes  prefixed  to  Comus,  in  Warton’s  edition  of  Milton’s  minor  poems 
(p.  132).  Where  Calvinists  or  Republicans  are  concerned,  Warton 
was  too  prejudiced  to  be  just  or  accurate. 
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and  hymn  tunes  are  provided,  it  will  be  still  indispensable  that 
the  people  should  be  taught.  Hei'e  every  thing  depends  on 
the  schoolmaster.  Can  men  brought  up  at  St.  Mark’s,  and 
similar  institutions  of  the  National  Society,  be  relied  on  for  this 
purpose?  Can  an  almost  exclusive  training  in  sacerdotal  per¬ 
formances,  invented  and  used  to  exclude  congregational  singing, 
as  a  Protestant  nuisance,  be  a  good  preparation  for  it?  Next, 
supposing  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters  not  to  be  wanting  in 
good  will,  do  they  underetand  enough  of  music  to  bear  their 
part  in  this  reform  ? 

The  publications  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  indi¬ 
cate  an  increased  attention  to  the  history  and  character  of 
English  psalmody,  and  they  also  illustrate  its  state  at  their 
different  periods.  The  first,  a  reprint  in  score  of  Est’s  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  and  valuable  collection,  has  been  issued  by  a  Society, 
whose  exertions  have  rescued  from  impending  destruction  so 
many  interesting  and  valuable  compositions  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  The  second  is  a  reprint  of  Ravenscroft’s  collection  (of 
which  the  original  edition  is  not  less  rare  than  that  of  Est),  by 
a  clergyman  whose  knowledge  of  music  has  been  sufficiently 
evidenced  in  his  various  contributions  to  the  cathedral  as  well 
as  the  parochial  service.  The  third  presents  a  more  extended 
and  diversified  epitome  of  psalmody  in  different  countries,  and 
through  successive  epochs ;  comprising  some  of  the  best  psalm- 
tunes  of  the  English  school,  from  the  time  of  Tallis  to  the 
present  day,  chorals  of  Bach  and  other  eminent  German 
musicians,  and  those  also  of  the  Genevan  and  other  foreign  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches. 


Art.  V. — Assemblee  Natianale  Legislative.  Projet  de  loi 
relatif  a  une  Convention  litteraire  entre  la  France  et  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  precede  de  I’cxpose  des  motifs  prdsent4 
par  M.  Turgot,  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangere.  1 1  Nov., 
1851. 

LTlioUGn  literary  theft  is  carried  on  more  or  less  in  every . 
country  possessed  of  a  reading  public, — in  France  by  the 
reprints  of  English  novels,  in  England  by  the  appropriation  of 
French  plays,  and  in  America  and  Belgium  by  the  reproduction 
of  almost  every  thing  that  the  intellectual  industry  of  the  two 
other  countries  produces, — we  believe  that  Belgium  is  now  the 
only  nation  which  is  not  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  practice, 
and  in  which  public  men  have  been  found  to  uphold  openly  the 
VOL.  XCV.  NO.  CXCllI.  L 
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right  of  piracy.  There,  indeed,  a  party  exists  which,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  cheap  diffusion  of  knowledge,  defends  the  contrefaqon 
trade,  as  a  lawful  branch  of  national  industry,  and  inveighs 
against  authors  who  expect  a  remuneration  for  their  labours,  and 
against  publishers  who  purchase  copyrights,  denouncing  them 
as  *  monopolists.’  * 

England  and  France,  and  even  America,  though  somewhat 
tardily,  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop 
to  a  state  of  things  which,  in  the  case  of  original  works,  injures 
authors  in  exact  proportion  to  the  services  they  render  to  the 
public,  and,  in  the  case  of  translations,  has  the  effect  of  depriving 
that  public  of  many  valuable  foreign  works.  It  is  well  known, 
that  for  some  time  past  no  publisher  in  this  country  could  afford 
to  pay  an  adequate  price  for  a  good  translation,  there  being 
no  copyright  in  such  cases.  The  result  was,  that  competent 
scholars  shrank  from  undertaking  the  ungrateful,  though  meri¬ 
torious  task,  and  that  England  has  been  overrun  with  bad  ver¬ 
sions  of  books  which  would  liave  deserved  better  treatment. 

The  general  public  has  with  great  difficulty  been  brought  to 
recognise  the  justice  and  policy  of  allowing  the  rights  of  foreign 
authorship,  and  thereby  securing  the  claims  of  our  own  writers 
and  publishers  abroad.  There  was  a  vulgar  impression  in  the 
world,  that  publishers  were  men  who  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  from  other  people’s  labours,  and  that  authors  were  men 
who  did  not  require  money  at  all.  They  wrote  books,  it  was 
supposed,  as  bees  made  honey,  l)ecause  it  was  their  nature  to  do 
so,  and  for  w’ork’s  sake.  Every  reader  thought,  that,  if  he  could 
write,  he  would  like  it  very  much,  and,  in  fact,  considered  all 
pecuniary  remuneration  as  clear  giiin,  where  no  tangible  capital 
was  expended.  The  publishers,  it  is  true,  did  advance  money 
out  of  pocket ;  but  what  then  ?  —  they  make  such  profits !  In 
short,  the  idea,  that  in  buying  a  Brussels  or  Leipsic  edition  of 
an  English  work  they  were  receiving  stolen  goods,  never  seemed 
to  enter  the  heads  of  our  Continental  tourists. 

Where  any  particular  kind  of  interest  remains  unprotected 
by  law,  public  opinion  is  almost  sure  to  become  diseased,  and 
to  withdraw  even  its  protection,  at  least  in  the  quarters  most 

*  We  borrow  this  curious  expression  from  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  deputation  which  pre¬ 
sented  it  was  headed  by  M.  Cans,  a  member  for  Brussels,  and  more¬ 
over  a  partner  in  the  great  house  of  Meline  and  Cans,  the  chief 
manufactory  of  spurious  editions  in  Brussels.  According  to  this 
theory,  any  mao  who  buys  a  house  or  marries  a  wife,  might  be  termed 
a  monopolist. 
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open  to  temptation.  This  has  been  the  case  under  our  absurd 
Game  Laws,  and  in  some  degree  in  the  ease  both  of  copyright 
and  patent,  under  our  slow  and  inadequate  recognition  of  a 
property  in  ideas.  Subjects  even  of  the  same  state,  who  would 
venture  on  violating  no  right  guarded  by  the  criminal  law,  vio¬ 
late  this  during  the  short  existence  allowed  it,  yet  apparently 
grudged  it,  under  a  sort  of  compromise  by  the  civil  law.  What 
wonder  then  that  a  just  and  honourable  feeling  on  this  subject 
has  been  long  in  growing  up  between  nation  and  nation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  odious  name  of  piracy  ? 

Singularly  enough,  too,  the  invincible  army  which  wields  the 
pen,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  removal  of  almost  every  abuse  may 
in  the  present  day  be  traced,  has  i-arely  shown  for  the  defence 
of  its  own  interests  that  energy  which  it  has  so  often  displayed 
in  more  unselfish  causes.  Men  have  written  on  the  Bights 
of  Labour,  or  the  Laws  of  Property,  who  seemed  scarcely  aware 
that  they  themselves  possessed  the  only  property  under  the  sun 
which  no  law  protected  from  foreign  robbery,  and  that  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  pirate,  provided  the 
robber  was  not  a  fellow-subjeet.  Even  in  the  present  day, 
wiiters,  whose  sole  object  in  life  seems  to  he  to  wage  war  on 
unequal  taxation  in  every  shape,  appear  quite  unconscious  that 
they  belong  to  the  most  heavily  taxed  class  of  the  community, 
and,  while  rebelling  against  imports  on  windows  or  sugars, 
tamely  submit  to  that  accumulation  of  burdens  designated  by 
abuse-hunters  under  the  general  name  of  ‘  Taxes  on  Know’- 
‘  ledge.’  The  first  stir  in  the  international  copyright  question 
came  from  the  publishers ;  but  the  monstrous  iniquity,  once 
placed  fairly  before  the  public,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  done  away 
with;  for  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  present  age, 
that,  when  a  thing  is  once  proved  to  be  unjust,  its  doom  is 
sealed.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in  some  instances,  an  unaccount¬ 
able  but  general  fear  of  too  speedy  reforms, — a  vague  respect 
for  vested  rights  in  abuses,  an  idea  that,  if  nations  were  too 
abruptly  recalled  to  honest  courses,  some  catastrophe  might 
ensue,  upon  the  same  principle,  we  suppose,  as  we  are  told 
not  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a  starving  man  too  suddenly,  or 
unguardedly  expose  frozen  limbs  to  the  heat  of  fire.  Still, 
sooner  or  later,  the  abuse  falls  to  the  ground,  and  people 
wonder  how  it  lasted  so  lung.  The  repression  of  literaiy  piracy 
seems  likely  to  follow  the  usual  course  ;  the  evil  has  been  attacked 
in  its  minor  branches  first,  leaving  the  root  untouched.  English 
authors  and  publishers  are  still  robbed  with  impunity  by  the 
American  pirates,  and  France  continues  to  furnish  gratis  the 
only  literature  that  Belgium  enjoys;  but,  in  1846,  England 
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concluded  with  Prussia,  and,  in  1847,  with  Hanover,  treaties 
which  effectually  secured  the  rights  of  literary  property  in  those 
countries;  while  France,  on  her  part,  made  similar  conventions 
with  the  Governments  of  Sardinia  and  of  Portugal.  In  short, 
as  in  all  matters,  those  who  made  nothing  by  the  evil  practice 
were  the  first  to  condemn  it;  a  truth  which  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  has  unblushingly  displayed.  Although,  by  its  treaty 
with  England,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  evidently  recognised  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  foreign  authorship,  it  has  not  yet  con¬ 
sented  to  conclude  a  similar  convention  with  France,  cheap 
French  books  (i.  e.  pirated  editions  from  Brussels  and  Leipsic) 
being  more  necessary  to  Prussian  enjoyment  than  English  works 
of  the  same  illegitimate  origin.  One  did  not  require,  however, 
to  be  very  clearsighted  to  see  that  these  conventions  were  only 
the  forerunners  of  more  important  negotiations;  and  we  are 
happy  to  say,  that  the  question  has  recently  taken  a  stride 
which  promises  its  speedy  final  .adjustment.  The  long-talked-of 
treaty  between  France  and  England  was  signed  in  Paris  on  the 
.3rd  of  November  last  by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Turgot,  and  our  ambassador.  Lord  Normanby,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Governments.  The  ratification  of  the 
Legislatures  of  both  countries  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  give 
the  convention  a  final  sanction.  As  tliis  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  copyright  treaties  hitherto  concluded,  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  precedent  in  such  matters,  we  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  lay  before  our  rc.ader3  its  principal  clauses. 

Article  the  Ist  (concerning  which  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  among  honest  men)  establishes  that,  from  the  date  when 
the  new  Act  shall  come  into  operation,  the  authors  of  w'orks  of 
literature  or  art  to  which  the  laws  of  one  of  the  two  countries 
guarantee,  or  may  hereafter  guarantee,  the  right  of  property  or 
of  authorship,  shall  enjoy  the  said  right  during  the  same  space 
of  time  and  within  the  same  limits  as  the  native  authors  of  that 
country.  Thus,  an  English  Avriter  will  be,  as  regards  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  works  in  France,  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as 
a  Frenchman  would  be,  and  vice  versa.  The  words,  ‘  Works  of 
‘  Ijiterature  and  Art,’  it  is  expressly  stated,  comprehend  the 
publication  of  books,  dramatic  works,  musioal  compositions, 
drawings,  paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  lithographs,  or  any 
other  production  whatsocA’er  of  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 

The  two  next  articles  refer  to  translations,  and  may  give  rise 
to  diversity  of  opinion,  not  as  to  their  general  spirit,  but  as 
regards  certain  provisions  which  seem  scarcely  to  accord  with 
the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  literary  property.  The 
protection  granted  to  original  works  is  extended  to  translations. 
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the  translator  being  of  course  merely  protected  against  the  illicit 
reproduction  of  his  own  translation,  and  not  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  translators.  Those  acquainted  with  such 
matters  know  too  well,  however,  how  easily  an  unscrupulous 
Bcll’-styled  translator  can,  by  the  change  of  a  few  sentences  here 
and  there,  make  the  work  of  a  predecessor  his  own,  to  trust 
much  to  this  protection.  A  far  more  important  clause  grants 
to  authors  publishing  in  either  country,  the  right  of  reserving 
to  themselves,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  the  exclusive  pri¬ 
vilege  of  translating  their  own  book,  provided  they  head  the 
original  work  with  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  reserve 
that  right. 

One  can  scarcely  find  fault  with  this  latter  condition,  which 
must  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  caution  to  trespassers ; 
nor  with  the  following  one,  which  stipulates  that  all  works 
claiming  protection  in  England  must  be  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Tiall,  or,  if  in  Fnince,  must  be  registered  at  the  Bureau  de  la 
Librairie  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  an  author  should  forfeit  the  privilege  above  mentioned  of 
reserving  the  right  of  translation  oyer  his  work,  if  the  said  trans¬ 
lation  be  not  published,  ‘  at  least  in  part,  within  a  twelvemonth 
‘  after  the  appearance  of  the  original  work,’  and  if  it  be  not 
completed  before  the  expimtion  of  three  years. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  a  proof  of  a  grumbling  dis¬ 
position,  to  cavil  at  any  of  the  clauses  of  a  law  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  so  great  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things ; 
but  there  appears  a  good  deal  of  the  ‘  Old  Adam  ’  in  this  arbitrary 
disposal,  in  favour  of  the  public,  of  a  man’s  intellectual  property, 
in  case  he  himself  should  not  make,  with  sufficient  celerity,  what 
is  conceived  a  proper  use  of  it.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
refusal  of  a  writer  to  have  a  second  edition  of  his  work  pub¬ 
lished,  would  cause  it  to  become  public  property,  and  would 
authorise  any  other  person  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  to 
print  it  on  his  own  account ;  yet  such  would  be  the  penalty  of 
his  withholding  a  translation.  During  the  time  that  a  man’s 
book  is  allowed  to  be  his  property,  it  should  be  respected  as  all 
other  property  is,  as  well  in  the  ^nds  of  the  miser  who  boards, 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  generous  dispenser  of  his  wealth.  If  the 
contrary  principle  is  adopted,  if  the  individual  is  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  many,  and  the  gratification  of  the  public  is  alone  to  be 
considered,  the  rule  applies  with  far  greater  force  to  the  original 
work  than  to  a  translation.  Evidently,  even  according  to  the 
new  code,  a  man  is  not  to  be  at  liberty,  as  regards  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  brain,  to  *  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.’ 

The  authors  of  works  published  in  numbers  must  declare  in 
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the  first  number  whether  they  intend  to  reserve  their  right  of 
translation.  In  the  case  of  dramatic  works,  the  translation  — 
one  does  not  exactly  see  why  —  must  he  published  within  three 
months  instead  of  a  year :  so  that  if  a  *  Hamlet  ’  or  a  ‘  King  Lear  * 
were  represented  for  the  firet  time  under  the  new  regulations, 
the  authorised  translator  would  have  to  complete  his  work  within 
ninety  days,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  illicit  competition.  But 
we  are  dealing  with  improbabilities :  a  question  of  far  more 
present  importance  is  to  know  whether  the  new  arrangements 
will  interfere  with  the  now  flourishing  contraband  trade  in 
French  dramatic  works  going  on  in  this  country.  Those  who 
hoped  that  the  English  playwright  might  be  starved  into 
originality  by  the  new  regulations  will,  we  fear,  be  disappointed. 
An  ambiguous  paragraph  states  that  the  object  is  not  to  prohibit 
imitations  made  ‘  in  good  faith,’  or  the  appropriation  of  dramatic 
works  to  the  respective  stages  of  England  and  France,  but 
merely  to  prevent  unauthorised  translations.  The  point  where 
imitation  ceases  to  be  legitimate  will  have  to  be  defined  by  the 
courts  of  law  in  each  country.  Such  cases  are  likely  to  prove 
(if  they  are  ever  thought  worth  trying)  a  source  of  amusement 
^most  as  great  as  the  disputed  vaudevilles  themselves.  We 
may  see  grave  judges  weighing  how  far  a  happy  marriage  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  finale,  entitles  an  *  appropriator  ’  to  the  merit  of 
originality ;  and  learned  counsel  arguing  in  defence  of  their 
clients,  that  the  finesses  and  sous-entendus  of  the  French  drama¬ 
tist  having  been  expatiated  on  and  rendered  palpable  to  the 
comparatively  obtuse  audience  of  a  London  theatre,  the  work 
may  be  considered  fairly  English.  In  most  cases  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  low  facetious  character — a  Betty  or  a  Billy 
somebody  —  might  be  invoked  as  an  ‘extenuating circumstance.’ 

Articles  published  in  the  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  one 
country,  may  be  reprinted  or  translated  in  the  other,  [)rovided 
the  source  from  which  they  are  taken  is  mentioned,  and  that 
the  author  has  not  declared  that  he  interdicts  any  such  reprint 
or  translation.  Articles  6  and  7  forbid  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  pirated  editions,  pronounces  their  seizure,  and  apply 
in  each  country  to  all  individuals  transgressing  the  terms  of 
the  Act,  the  same  penalties  to  which  they  would  have  been 
subject  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  for  the  same 
offence  in  respect  of  works  of  national  origin.  It  would  appear 
that  the  English  law  on  such  matters  is  not  considered  suf¬ 
ficiently  stringent ;  for  M.  Turgot,  in  his  Report  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  expresses  his  regret  that  the  convention 
with  Great  Britain  is  not  so  explicit  on  these  points  as  those 
concluded  with  Sardinia  and  Portugal,  and  states  that  the 
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British  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  introduce,  during  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  a  more  efficient  law  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  intellectual  property. 

Another  notable  difference  between  this  treaty  and  those 
concluded  by  France  with  other  nations  is,  that  it  relates 
exclusively  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Patterns,  designs, 
and  manufacturer's  marks,  are  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
separate  arrangement,  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  country  on 
such  matters  being  incompatible  (according  to  the  French 
Minister)  with  the  demands  of  France.  To  the  expediency  of 
making  such  articles  the  subject  of  a  separate  treaty,  we  are 
ready  to  submit ;  but  we  must  add,  that  no  international 
arrangement  can  be  considered  complete  by  which  manufacturing 
art  is  not  duly  protected. 

With  the  exception  of  article  10.,  which  specifies  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  the  duty  on  French  books  legally  imported 
into  this  country,  the  remaining  articles  refer  merely  to  matters 
of  form,  or  to  the  manner  and  cost  of  registration.  In  no  case 
are  the  charges  for  the  certificate  of  registration  to  exceed  five 
shillings  in  England,  or  six  francs  twenty-five  centimes  in 
France  ;  but  it  will  be  requisite  on  registration  to  deposit  a  copy 
of  the  best  edition,  if  a  book — or  one  of  the  best  proofs,  if  a 
print  —  in  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
of  Paris,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  retro-active  clause  so  strenuously 
advocated  by  the  French  Commission,  and  to  which,  we  must 
add,  the  French  publishers  so  honourably  gave  their  support  — 
has  been  discarded.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  our 
Government  is  openly  accused  of  having  opposed  the  complete 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  which  the  treaty  is  made  to  esta¬ 
blish,  and  of  thereby  sanctioning  past  robberies.  We  are  afraid 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  charge;  the  French  are,  in 
general,  no  trimmers  ;  and  their  somewhat  absolute  logic  rather 
disposes  them  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  whereas,  the 
respect  for  ‘vested  rights’  (even  in  cases  where  no  right  ever 
existed)  is  a  feeling  peculiarly  English. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  not  only  are  book-pirates  confirmed  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  unlawful  property  which  they  have 
been  clever  enough  to  secure,  before  honesty  towards  foreign 
authors  was  formally  inculcated  by  law,  but  all  works  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  treaty  are  implicitly 
given  over  to  them  as  a  prey.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
valuable  hint  will  not  be  lost  on  America,  and  that  non-retro¬ 
activity  will  be  strictly  stipulated  for,  when  the  time  for  treating 
with  her  arrives. 
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We  have  said  that  the  question  of  International  Copyright 
had  made  great  progress ;  the  two  foremost  nations  of  the 
World,  whose  united  literature  would  outweigh  that  of  all  other 
countries  put  together,  have  recognised  the  rights  of  literary 
property,  and  have  not  only  forsworn  dishonesty  on  their  own 
account,  but  have  closed  their  markets  against  the  illicit  produce 
of  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  most  difficult,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important,  part  of  the  work  remains  to  be 
done.  America  and  Belgium,  the  two  strongholds  of  literary 
piracy,  have  not  as  yet  surrendered ;  and,  unless  some  nobler 
incentive  than  self-interest  operates,  they  are  likely  to  hold  out 
for  some  time.  Not  but  that  even  self-interest,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  would  counsel  an  honester  ymlicy ;  for  the  competition 
with  English  pirated  works  is  more  fatal  to  the  development  of 
a  national  literature  in  America,  than  the  most  restrictive  laws 
could  be,  and  Belgium  is  reduced  to  being  the  printing-office  — 
and  a  very  inferior  one  —  of  France.  In  the  case  of  our  Trans¬ 
atlantic  cousins,  there  have  been  recently  symptoms  of  a  better 
and  more  honourable  feeling  among  their  publishers;  and  to 
this,  and  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  their  own  authors,  we 
must  mainly  trust  for  redress.  The  Belgians,  on  the  contrary, 
show  few  signs  of  repentance  as  individuals;  although  their 
Government,  by  the  organ  of  M.  Kogicr,  one  of  its  ministers, 
has  pledged  itself  to  bring  forward  shortly  a  law  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  contrefaqon  trade.  Literary  France  has,  however, 
her  enemy  rather  more  in  her  power  than  we  have  ours.  The 
illicit  reprints  of  English  books,  if  circulated  in  the  United 
States  alone,  would  still  prove  a  good  speculation,  whereas  the 
Belgian  publishers  will  scarcely  find  piracy  a  profitable  trade,  if 
they  are  shut  out  —  as  they  seem  likely  soon  to  be  —  from  the 
English  and  the  German  markets.  France  is,  in  fact,  esta- 
bbshing  round  her  foe  a  new  sort  of  continental  blockade,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  efficacious.  Where  no  receivers  or  purehasers 
of  stolen  goods  are  to  be  found,  theft  will  soon  cease  to  exist ; 
even  though  MM.  Meline  and  Cans  should  cultivate  a  new 
branch  of  industry,  and,  adding  smuggling  to  piracy,  fraudu¬ 
lently  introduce  some  of  their  stolen  goods  across  the  prohibited 
frontiers.* 

•  Alas  for  the  public  Press  of  France !  Since  this  article  was 
written,  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  has  sprung  up  at  home  than 
any  Belgian  pirate.  Fortunately  the  Pen  is  more  independent  than 
the  Pnetorian  Sword.  It  may  be  silenced,  but  cannot  be  forced  into 
active  service. 
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Art.  VI. —  The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir 

Francis  Palgrave.  Vol.  I.  London:  1851. 

name  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  fix  public  attention  on  any  historical  work  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  him.  His  Archaic  tastes,  his  multifarious  reading, 
his  peculiar  familiarity  with  documents  and  writers  full  of 
instruction,  yet  already  half  buried  and  neglected,  were  all  made 
manifest  in  his  ‘  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
‘  wealth.’  With  that  work  no  serious  reader  of  English  history 
can  have  omitted  to  make  himself  acquainted,  or  have  failed  to 
derive  from  it  new  and  wide  views  of  the  progress  of  our  legal 
and  |)olitical  institutions. 

When  he  states  his  convictions  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
the  History  of  the  Normans  is  an  essential  part  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  history,  he  will  meet  with 
ready  assent  from  his  most  intelligent  readers :  they  will  go 
along  with  him  also,  we  think,  when  he  enlarges  the  field  to 
which  he  claims  attention,  and  desires  them  to  follow  him  into  a 
survey  of  the  influence  of  the  great  fourth  empire,  —  or  the 
Roman, — (the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Greek  being  the  three 
first),  on  the  progress  of  the  civilisation  and  institutions  of  all 
European  States. 

This  first  volume  is  given  up  to  the  early  history  of  France, 
from  Charlemagne  to  the  establishment  of  Rollo ;  and  for  our¬ 
selves,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  may  suggest  that 
its  title  is  a  misnomer,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  tracing  the 
stream  of  Roman  influence  through  Normandy  to  England,  Sir 
F.  Palgrave  would  have  been  justified  in  going  still  further 
back.*  The  condition  of  Normandy  can  be  ill  understood,  unless 
we  trace  the  progress  of  the  Frankish  conquerors,  not  from  the 
Carlovingians  only,  but  from  Clovis. 

In  the  present  work,  and  in  his  history  of  our  own  Common¬ 
wealth,  he  has  dwelt  much,  with  great  richness  of  learning,  on 
the  remains  of  Roman  laws  and  administration,  to  be  discovered 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  long  after  the  former  masters  of 
the  Avorld  had  ceased  to  reign ;  but  he  has  not,  as  it  seems  to 


*  In  those  lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  by  which  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  so  ably  opened  the  new  course  of  the  ‘  Moral  Sciences  ’ 
at  Cambridge,  he  recognises  the  necessity  of  carrying  back  his  retro¬ 
spect  while  tracing  the  national  institutions  of  France,  and  of  advert- 
‘  ing  to  the  state  of  Gaul  both  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
‘  and  during  the  existence  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.’ 
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U8,  dwelt  enough  on  the  really  antagonist  feelings,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  institutions,  which  were  brought  by  the  barbarian 
invaders  into  contact  and  often  into  collision  with  the  Roman, 
or  rather  Romanesque,  influences  on  which  he  dilates  with  so 
much  fervor. 

The  Franks  had  encamped  in  Gaul  for  three  centuries,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  antagonism  we  are  speaking 
of  had  lost  little  of  its  youthful  vigour.  Clovis  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Church  and  the  Christian  population  of  Gaul 
almost  with  acclamation  :  an  early  convert  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  he  was  invested  at  once  by  the  provincials  with  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  powers  of  a  Roman  prince;  and  they  brought  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Lower  Empire  to  describe  and  support 
his  absolute  power,  limited  only  by  the  pretension  and  the  in¬ 
fluence,  not  the  authority,  of  the  civil  codes.  Lawyers  and 
clergy  and  provincials  were  immediately  submissive  to  a  des- 

eotism  familiar  to  them,  though  new  to  the  Teutonic  chief 
imself. 

However  readily  he  accommodated  himself  to  this  preferment, 
the  Frankish  nation  had  not  the  very  slightest  share  in  his 
acquiescence;  but  while  they  themselves  were  carefully  exempted 
from  the  yoke,  they,  and  indeed  the  various  Teutonic  tribes 
contained  in  the  Frankish  Empire,  looked  on  the  pretensions 
and  theories  of  government  of  the  provincials,  their  hierarchy, 
and  their  codes  of  law,  with  quiet  indifference,  mixed  unques¬ 
tionably  with  much  contempt.  To  show  the  slowness  with 
which,  not  the  fusion  of  the  various  races,  but  even  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  their  antagonism,  took  place,  let  us  look  forward 
through  three  centuries.  The  Merovingians  had  dl8api)eared, 
the  Carlovingians  were  not  only  monarchs  but  emperors,  august, 
anointed,  imperial ;  invested  by'  the  clergy  and  provincials  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  Jewish  basileus  and  Roman  prince.  Pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  their  legislation  remain  in  the  Capitulars, 
indisputable  authority  for  the  state  of  the  mixed  population  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  obeyed  and  used. 

While  the  Franks  saw  their  chiefs  converted  into  Roman¬ 
esque  sovereigns,  they  and  the  other  Teutons  continued  to  con¬ 
stitute,  till  the  declining  days  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  military 
force  of  the  nation.  It  was  on  them  alone  that  the  sovereign 
race  could  rely  in  foreign  or  domestic  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time,  new  relations  arose  between  them,  productive  of 
anything  but  harmony.  The  Franks  had  become  occupiers, 
hardly  yet  proprietors,  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Their  rights 
to  these  depended  on  grants  from  the  sovereign.  Had  that 
sovereign  any,  and  what,  rights  of  resumption  and  control?  and 
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how  were  such  rights  to  be  exercised  ?  The  hardy  warriors 
were  not  long  before  they  were  prepared  altogether  to  resist 
such  resumption,  whether  of  offices  or  benefices.  The  sove¬ 
reigns  had  ever  at  hand  counsellors,  churchmen  and  lawyers, 
who  interpreted  their  rights  according  to  very  high  notions  of 
the  sacred  prerogatives  of  a  monarch.  The  Frank  soldiery 
rapidly  becoming  in  fact  a  Teutonic  landed  aristocracy,  could 
debate  such  points  ill,  or  not  at  all ;  but  they  were  con¬ 
scious  of  their  physical  strength,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
discontent,  irritation,  and  distrust,  hit  upon  a  method,  which, 
leaving  theoretical  disputes  alone,  contented  and  satisfied  them. 

The  great  officers  of  the  Merovingian,  as  afterwards  of  the 
Carlovingian  palaces,  managed  and  distributed  the  rude  revenues 
of  the  period,  and  were  practically  the  fiscal,  military,  and 
legal  heads  of  administration.  With  the  exception  of  the  clerical 
order,  they  were  ordinarily  Teutons,  among  the  foremost  for 
property  and  influence.  Of  these,  the  discontented  Franks  chose 
one  on  whom  they  could  rely  for  administering  affairs  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  notions  of  their  own  merits  and  deservings. 
They  then  abandoned,  without  apparent  reluctance,  to  their 
puppet  monarch  the  state  and  nominal  prerogatives  which  the 
Romanesque  portion  of  the  population  ascribed  to  them,  and 
proceeded  .to  appropriate  the  domains  and  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  till  the  real  weakness  of  their  nominal  sovereigns  made 
all  vain  pretensions  still  more  vain  and  hopeless. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace:  their 
ultimate  adoption  into  the  constitution  closed  the  first  stage 
of  conflict  between  the  license  of  the  Teutons  and  the  theo¬ 
retical  submission  of  the  provincials  to  the  royal  power  of  the 
monarchs. 

The  moment  of  the  triumph  of  Frankish  freedom  and  in¬ 
terests,  very  nearly,  however,  sealed  their  ultimate  destruction. 
The  authority  of  the  elective  Mayors  of  the  Palace  soon  be¬ 
came  hereditary  in  the  Carlovingian  House.  It  was  not  easy 
to  shake  it  off  or  prevent  its  growth.  The  descendants  of  the 
early  Mayors  of  that  House  were  soon  engaged  in  a  mighty 
mission,  which  they  fulfilled  with  an  extraoidinary  combination 
of  talent  and  success.  Heathendom  and  Mahometanism  over¬ 
shadowed  for  a  time  Christianity  and  European  civilisation: 
when  the  Carlovingian,  Charles  Martel,  drove  back  the  all  but 
successful  Arabs.  He  and  his  successors  waged  constant  and 
much  more  arduous  warfare  with  the  apparently  indomitable 
tribes  and  nations  of  heathens  advancing  from  both  North  and 
East.  The  military  portion  of  the  Franks  were  the  willing  and 
ardent  instruments  of  these  victories,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
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Charlemagne  appeared.  He  was  the  man  of  his  time,  beyond  his 
time  perhaps,  but  emphatically  the  man  of  his  time,  and  well- 
fitted,  if  one  man  could  then  have  done  it,  to  control  after-times. 

The  pi'ogress  of  his  conquests  led  him  to  Italy,  and  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  West.  No  painted  figure  like  the  Merovingian  kings, 
whom  his  family  had  supplanted,  —  in  him  there  seemed  to  be 
called  to  real  and  powerful  life  the  basileus  and  prince,  whom  the 
legal  and  clerical  guides  of  the  Romanesque  population  revered, 
even  while  the  stern  Teuton  was  but  scoffing  and  amusing  him¬ 
self  with  the  royal  puppets.  The  Emperor  was  really  powerful : 
the  efficiency  of  his  sceptre  rested  on  the  willing — for  the  most 
part  on  the  ready  —  obedience  of  the  still  military  Teutonic 
population.  He  was  a  mighty  general,  and,  during  his  lifetime, 
remained  therefore  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  title,  a  mighty  mo¬ 
narch.  He  died,  and  his  corpse  was  deposited  in  his  cathedral  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a  gorgeous  pomp  not  unworthy  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  name,  or  of  that  sound  of  his  power  which  filled 
his  own  and  other  ages.  Yet  the  vast  funeial  pomp  had  hardly 
left  the  lonely  aisles  of  his  favourite  cathedral,  when  the  hand¬ 
writing  could  be  perceived  on  the  wall  which  proclaimed  the 
almost  instant  doom  of  his  family.  No  heroes  succeeded  him. 
The  struggle  for  the  existence  of  Christendom  and  its  civilisa¬ 
tion  was  over.  The  Franks  retained  the  power  of  the  sword; 
they  reduced  his  descendants  rapidly  to  an  insignificance  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  Merovingian  puppets  whom  his  ancestors 
had  displaced.  The  antagonism  between  their  license  and  the 
dutiful  obedience  of  an  empire  to  its  chief,  was  only  a  renewal 
of  the  contest  begun  with  the  coronation  of  Clovis. 

Charlemagne  had  done  something  to  ward  off  this  result. 
But  he  had  not  done  enough :  it  is  doubtful  if  enough  could 
have  been  done  by  descendant's  as  able  as  himself,  without  a 
like  train  of  wars  and  successes  and  military  pre-eminence. 

In  the  Carlovingian  laws  we  can  descry,  among  others,  three 
distinct  objects,  which,  had  they  been  accomplished,  would  have 
secured  some  permanence  to  the  authority  of  the  family,  and 
given  a  different  path  to  the  progress  of  their  empire. 

The  first  of  these  objects  was  to  preserve  the  military  service 
of  all  the  freemen  to  the  crown. 

The  second,  to  preserve  the  royal  domains  and  revenues  from 
dilapidation. 

The  third,  to  preserve  to  the  monarch  a  direct  appeal  from 
all  the  inferior  legal  courts  and  functionaries,  and  to  make  him 
the  substantial  ruler  of  his  motley  and  varied  crowd  of  subjects. 

The  instruments  by  which  these  objects  were  to  be  obtained 
were  identical  They  were  called  Missi  and  Missi  Dominici. 
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These  may  be  traced  to  the  Lower  Empire,  but  were  employed 
by  the  Carlovingians  for  somewhat  different  objects,  and  under 
new  and  peculiar  regulations.  Regular  circuits  were  established 
for  them,  and  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them. 

They  were  to  inquire  diligently  into  the  number  of  freemen, 
and  arrange  that  their  quota  to  the  army  should  be  ready  on  the 
summons  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  to  examine  carefully  the 
royal  domains,  and  see  that  neither  royal  officers  nor  neigh¬ 
bouring  beneficiaries  encroached  on  their  boundaries ;  nor,  what 
seems  to  have  been  yet  more  common,  abstracted  the  husband¬ 
men  and  employed  them  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  while 
those  of  the  King  were  deserted.  Had  these  objects  been 
secured,  the  King  might  have  depended  on  an  army  and  a 
revenue. 

The  third  object  was  somewhat  wider,  but  hardly  less  essen¬ 
tial.  Gaul  was  still  governed  by  personal  laws.  The  Romans 
and  the  Franks,  both  Salic  and  Ripuarian,  the  Burgundians  and 
other  tribes,  could  each  appeal  to  their  peculiar  codes.  The 
King’s  officers  were  to  be  present  at  the  administration  of  each, 
and  an  appeal  lay  from  every  decision  to  the  Palatial  Court ; 
an  institution  which  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
elements  both  of  Teutonic  and  Romanesque  authority.  The 
King  sat  there  as  the  head  of  wh.at  might  be  called  a  committee 
of  the  Teutonic  tribe,  in  the  recess  of  their  annual  meetings. 
The  court  was  composed  of  the  great  officers  of  his  house¬ 
hold;  of  leading  Franks;  of  the  principal  landholders  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  palace,  of  whom  there  were  always  some ; 
of  lawyers,  called  there  as  counsellors ;  and  of  bishops,  versed 
ordinarily  in  civil  and  c.anon  law.  The  King,  or  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  the  Count  of  the  Palace,  presided,  but  did  not  vote ;  the 
sentence  was  that  of  the  counsellors  ;  as  formerly,  on  great  occa¬ 
sions,  the  decision  was  that  of  the  tribe,  not  of  the  chiefs.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a  committee  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  tribe  carrying  on  business  during  the  recess  of 
such  assemblies.  Yet  with  these  intrinsic  Teutonic  elements, 
the  court  h.od  an  exterior  which  makes  it  easy  for  careless  ob¬ 
servers  to  confound  it  with  the  Palatial  Court  of  Appeal  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  deciding  himself  alone  with  supreme  and  un¬ 
divided  authority,  and  surrounded  by  assessors,  who  performed 
no  function  but  that  of  advising  him.  For  a  distinct  view  of 
this  Frankish  Court,  —  its  conqwsition,  its  functions,  and  its 
history,  —  we  are  indebted  principally  to  Mademoiselle  Lezar¬ 
diere,  who,  in  a  really  wonderful  book,  which  we  regret  to  name 
and  quit  here  so  lightly,  has  established  the  facts  of  this  part  of 
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French  history  by  a  series  of  documents  which  extinguish  doubt 
and  defy  argument* 

Had  the  Carlovingians  been  able  to  secure  the  objects  we 
have  been  pointing  at,  —  namely,  the  royal  command  of  the 
military  services  of  the  Frankish  warriors,  the  immunity  of  the 
domains  and  revenues  of  the  crown  from  invasion,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Palatial  Court  of  all  the  confused  elements  which 
that  Court  sought  to  restrain  and  harmonise,  the  Carlovingian 
empire  might  have  run  a  steady  and  not  unprosperous  career; 
during  which  the  civilisation  of  the  people  might  have  advanced, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  peaceably,  under  the  shield  of  the  imperial 
authority  and  institutions. 

But  it  was  fated  not  to  be.  All  the  elements  of  central  power, 
and  of  immediate  progress  in  civilisation,  were  to  depart  rapidly 
from  the  land  ;  and  the  historian  has  the  task  of  tracing  a  long 
and  mournful  period  of  decay  and  suffering,  —  of  observing 
civilisation  starting,  tardily  and  painfully,  from  a  new  and  later 
and  a  very  different  position  of  the  French  people.  This 
unprosperous  interval  through  all  the  extent  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire,  is  the  exact  subject  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave’s  present  volume. 
We  will  look  beyond  it  for  a  moment,  to  return  to  it  at  once  as 
our  direct  subject. 

The  cause  of  this  unhappy  failure  was  the  same  antagonism 
which  w'e  have  before  spoken  of,  between  Teutonic  license  and 
Romanesque  schemes  of  royal  and  im|)erial  government. 

The  Missi  failed.  The  great  landowners,  who  had  usurped 
the  leading  of  the  military  portion  of  the  community,  gave  them 
no  supj)ort,  and  deprived  of  all  military  power,  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  had  little  or  no  source  of  independent  strength. 

The  attempt  to  preserve  the  domains  and  revenues  failed. 
The  physical  strength  of  the*  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
Frankish  oflScers  and  beneficiaries,  who  were  themselves  the 
principal  agents  in  supplanting  and  robbing  the  Crown.  The 
Palatial  Court  was  reduced  to  an  empty  pageant,  no  one  dared 
appeal  to  it;  and  the  Missi,  the  instruments  for  calling  its  juris¬ 
diction  into  action,  consequently  became  themselves  efiete.  The 
central  government  was  at  end.  The  aspirations,  and  indeed 
necessities,  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  day  led  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  both  the  civil  and  military  pow'ers  necessary  to  hold 
society  together :  they  were  thus  transformed  into  petty  sove¬ 
reigns  or  feudal  chiefs ;  and  the  family  of  Charlemagne  vanished. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  anarchy  which  preceded  and  succeeded, 

*  Theorie  des  Lois  Politiques  de  la  Monarchie  Francaise.  Paris  : 
1844. 
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were  found,  however,  the  institutions  out  of  which  those  of 
France  and  England  were  subsequently  formed.  In  at  least 
sixty  feudal  states,  and  Normandy  was  one  of  them,  bodies  of 
customs  arose,  which  answered  roughly  the  purpose  of  more 
scientific  codes  of  laws.  Of  what  materials  they  must  have 
been  composed,  we  know.  The  remains  of  the  personal  laws, 
embodied  in  the  barbarian  codes,  collections  of  feudal  rules  and 
relations  modified  by  the  civil  lawyers  so  as  to  meet  the  new 
position  between  feudal  subjects  and  superiors,  and  large  masses 
of  civil  law,  introduced  at  various  times  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
vanished  empire,  or  afterwards  openly  and  avowedly  adopted  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  society  as  they  successively  emerged. 
Of  such  fragments  the  sixty  collections  of  the  Pays  Coutumiers 
of  France,  when  afterwards  compiled,  were  found  to  consist. 

Normandy  was  no  exception ;  but  for  our  present  purpose, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  its  tribunals,  which  became  our  own, 
and  as  such  had  to  deal  with  the  fresh  elements  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  codes  supplied  for  the  formation  of  our  common  law  and 
political  machinery. 

That  Norman  tribunal,  the  original  of  our  own  Curia  Kegis, 
had  a  growth  of  its  own,  which  gave  to  it  its  future  character  and 
powers.  It  was  called  the  Exchequer:  but  tbe  Norman  Ex¬ 
chequer  consisted  of  two  parts, — the  exchequer  of  accounts,  and 
the  exchequer  of  causes :  the  last  became  an  image  of  the  Curia 
Palatii  of  the  Carlovingian  kings ;  and  became  at  the  same  time 
the  great  suzerain  court  of  the  feudal  Duke  of  Normandy.  Its 
last  character  it  obtained  naturally  enough.  At  stated  periods, 
the  holders  of  inferior  feuds  attended  the  court  of  the  Duke ; 
and,  surrounded  by  them,  he  exercised  his  highest  powers. 
Floquet,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Parlement  de  Normandie,’ 
gives  a  list  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  whose  attendance  was 
required.  They  assented  to  his  edicts ;  they  represented  the  free¬ 
men  of  the  ancient  tribe ;  and  they  *  laudantes’ — the  very  phrase 
of  Tacitus  —  he  made  laws  and  executed  justice.  So  far  the 
tribunal  was  feudal :  but  another  element  soon  infused  itself  of 
a  different  and  opposite,  that  is,  of  a  Romanesque,  kind.  In 
France,  the  Civil  Law,  as  it  appears  in  the  Visigoth  editions  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  had  always  been  lai^ely  used.  In  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  the  Canon  Law,  which  was  an  extension  of 
its  principles  and  practice  to  spiritual  affairs,  had  grown  up  side 
by  side  with  it.  In  France  and  Normandy  this  civil  code  was 
resorted  to  openly  and  avowedly  whenever  the  J*ude  customs  of 
the  people  were  silent.  It  was  constitutionally  an  inferior,  but 
still  a  complementary  law.  Both  civilians  and  canonists  were 
required  to  explmn  and  administer  it.  Wherever  these  were 
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oracles,  a  basilcus,  or  a  prince,  whose  rights  were  independent 
of  Feudalism,  was  necessary  to  them  as  a  foundation  of  all  their 
principles  of  authority  and  justice.  The  weak  and  powerless 
kings  of  France  did  not  satisfy  the  Norman  lawyers  as  suf¬ 
ficient  chiefs.  There  would  have  been  danger  and  difficulty  in 
so  exalting  them.  They  turned  naturally  to  their  own  Dukes. 
They  were  to  them  the  Principes,  —  the  fountains  of  honour  and 
justice, — the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  law. 
Such  a  body  of  canon,  civil,  and  customary  lawyers,  William 
brought  with  him  to  England.  Once  there,  they  found  under 
him  in  his  Curia  Regis  an  approach  to  the  realisation  of  their 
professional  theories.  They  were  at  once  involved  in  the  task 
of  reconciling  their  practices  and  principles  to  what  remained 
here,  in  strength  and  abundance,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  that  is,  Teu¬ 
tonic  practices  and  principles. 

Without  entering  on  the  doubtful  question  of  the  reaction  of 
Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence  on  the  earliest  Norman  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  their  customs,  we  may  trace  the  antagonism 
we  have  been  dwelling  on  in  the  administration  of  the  early 
English  kings,  and  subsequently  in  the  claims  of  the  Tudors, 
although  already  checked  by  representative  assemblies ;  in  the 
theoretical  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts;  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
our  lawyers  regarding  prerogative,  even  after  1688;  and  in 
much  that  exists  in  the  legal  language  and  forms  of  our  higher 
courts,  as  the  puzzling  remnants  of  other  days. 

Mr.  Allen,  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  astounding  discre¬ 
pancies  between  English  practice  and  English  legal  language,  has 
figured  to  himself  an  ideal  monarch,  as  opposed  to  the  real  kings 
of  England ;  but  w’e  shall  but  half  see  our  own  story  if  we  forget 
that  what  at  present  seem  ideal  axioms  represent  what  were  for¬ 
merly  sad  and  active  truths.  '  It  was  this  antagonism,  not  be¬ 
tween  ideal  and  real,  but  between  Roman  and  Teutonic  feelin", 
which  drove  the  first  race  from  the  throne  in  France,  annihi¬ 
lated  the  second,  oppressed  us  under  the  haughty  Tudors,  and 
by  their  fatal  influence,  led  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  and  drove 
the  later  Stuarts  to  destruction. 

In  France  the  progress  of  the  same  hostile  sets  of  ideas  was  at 
the  first  reversed :  the  Romanesque  element  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  the  government  of  the  State  •when  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  was  perfected.  The  monarchy  did  not  begin  to  grow  again 
till  Louis-le-Gros,  and  its  early  progress  had  little  connexion  with 
the  dogmas  of  canonists  or  civilians ;  but  royalty  had  no  sooner 
increased  to  an  imposing  stature,  than  there  mustered  round  it 
all  its  old  sources  of  prestige,  and  gradually  the  kings  of  France 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  lawyers,  emphatically  the  Principes  of 
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the  Roman  Code,  whose  will  was  law.  An  almost  ludicrous 
proof  exists  of  their  devotion  to  this  creed.  One  of  the  first 
text  writers  on  the  laws  of  England,  Bracton,  was  so  far  over¬ 
powered  by  the  influence  of  English  institutions  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  as  to  depart  from  the  celebrated  text  of 
the  Code,  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the  king’s 
will.  Houard,  an  eminent  Norman  lawyer,  translating  Brac- 
ton’s  work,  avowedly  suppresses  these  passages  as  too  naughty, 
and  too  inconsistent  with  French  constitutional  law,  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  in  France. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that,  in  tracing  this  con¬ 
tinued  struggle  and  antagonism  between  the  political  principles 
of  the  Teutons  and  of  the  Romanesque  population  and  writers, 
we  suppose  that  we  are  exhausting  the  various  elements  which 
modelled  the  course  of  European  nations.  The  existence  and 
machinery  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  changing  aspects  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  morals,  manners,  and 
learning,  each  contributed:  but  this  fundamental  opposition  sub¬ 
sisting  among  all  those  changes  acted  a  vital  part  in  producing 
the  actual  position,  good  or  bad,  of  all  the  European  nations 
which  date  the  origin  of  their  government  and  laws  from  a 
mingling  of  German  and  Roman  institutions;  and  was  fresh  in 
historic^  results  during  long  ages.  It  richly  deserves,  therefore, 
we  think,  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  during  the  whole  course 
of  an  historian’s  progress.  Guizot,  in  the  Thirtieth  Lecture  of 
the  History  of  Civilisation  in  France,  confines  his  mention  to  the 
debris  of  three  great  facts,  as  constituting  the  influence  be¬ 
queathed  by  Roman  society  to  the  society  of  the  Gallo-Francs  : 
1.  a  central  power ;  2.  the  government  of  the  provinces  by  its 
delegates;  3.  a  municipal  regime*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has 
done  much  towards  a  continuous  survey  of  the  antagonism  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  We  wish  he  had  done  more. 
Few  persons  can  have  the  same  command  of  the  materials;  and 


*  Sir  James  Stephen  enlarges  the  admitted  influence  on  these 
municipal  regimes,  when  in  his  chapter  on  the  States  General  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  he  attributes  its  rules  of  election  and  delibera¬ 
tion  to  ‘  tiie  forms  in  use  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  cities  of 
‘  Narbonnese  Gaul  for  the  election  of  civic  ofiicers  thence  transferred 
‘  to  the  French  municipalities,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
‘  baillages  on  the  election  of  deputies  of  the  States  General.’  What 
is  the  sense, — it  surely  cannot  be  the  mechanism  of  these  elections  to 
the  States  General, — in  which  Guizot,  in  his  Sixteenth  Lecture,  lays 
the  singular  claim  to  a  Third  Estate,  as  the  exclusive  distinction  of 
French  History?  llyaeu  des  communes  dans  toute  C Europe;  il 
n’y  a  eu  vraiment  de  Tiers-Etat  quen  France. 
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as  he  proceeds,  we  look  to  see  this  portion  of  his.  task  made 
even  still  more  prominent.  We  turn  to  what  he  has  actually 
designed  and  executed. 

The  present  volume  is  called  a  History  of  Normandy  and 
England,  and  would  appear  to  have  originally  meant  to  deal 
with  the  story  of  that  duchy  as  a  preparation  for  the  history 
of  our  Anglo-Norman  Kings.  The  work,  however,  is  really 
something  different  from  this,  and  greatly  more  comprehensive. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  second  race  of  French  kings  from  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  and  gives  a  brief  portion  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  third  race. 

This  subject  opens  very  large  views  of  the  foundations  of 
European  institutions;  the  separation  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  into  distinct  kingdoms  and  masses  of  people ;  the 
gradual  assumption  of  royal  privileges  by  the  great  land¬ 
holders;  the  rise  and  first  stages  of  that  feudal  law  which  became 
the  public  law  of  Europe ;  and  the  settlement  of  those  Normans 
who  were  soon  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  English  race ; 
—  these  were  all  momentous  themes.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has 
treated  them  in  a  spirit  and  manner  of  his  own,  which  will  in 
themselves  have  peculiar  attraction  for  very  many  of  his  readers. 
The  garb  of  the  profound  antiquary  only  half  conceals  in  him 
poetical,  or  perhaps  rather  dramatic,  tastes  to  which  he  has  a 
constant  inclination  to  make  his  lai^e  stores  of  knowledge  sub¬ 
servient  :  he  instances  himself  his  own  tale  of  the  ‘  Merchant 
‘  and  the  Friar,’  in  which  he  called  up  the  people  and  the  land 
of  otiier  days,  and  put  them  through  an  action  in  which  their 
dress,  and  thoughts,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  moved  their 
will  and  governed  their  conduct  were  made  visible  and  life-like. 

An  unpublished  work  of  the  same  class,  he  tells  us, 

‘  Three  Generations  of  an  imaginary  Norfolk  Family,’  elucidates 
the  relative  *  position  of  landlord  and  tenant  during  the  transi- 

*  tion  periods  of  military  and  villain  tenures,  Wat  Tyler  winding 

*  up  the  catastrophe.’  As  he  went  on,  he  gave  these  projects 
up.  They  took  the  plumbs  out  of  the  more  formal  history  he 
always  meditated.  We  entreat  him  to  re-consider  this  deter¬ 
mination.  The  teaching  English  history  to  the  young,  much 
better  than  it  is  taught  now,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  objects 
which  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  education  of  the  masses 
can  accomplish.  Tales  like  these  are  most  excellent  auxiliaries 
in  the  task :  they  paint  the  manners  and  condition  of  the 
nation  at  different  periods  with  a  vividness  which  no  amount 
of  study  fairly  to  be  expected  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  ])eople  would  enable  them  to  attain  for  themselves. 
We  do  not  believe  Sir  Francis  would,  by  the  production  of 
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8uch  works,  lose  a  reader  among  those  who,  in  mature  years, 
have  time  to  be  really  students  of  history;  and  the  light 
kindled  in  those  who  are  not  to  have  opportunities  of  complete 
study  would  be  so  much  pure  gain.  Wat  Tyler  and  his  times, 
it  seems,  may  be  given  us  without  interrupting  the  author  in 
his  actual  compositions ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gene¬ 
ration  around  us,  we  hope  to  see  at  least  this  manuscript  in  print. 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  follows  the  Author,  as  might  be 
expected,  into  his  handling  of  the  old  authorities,  with  which  he 
is  so  familiar :  — 

‘  In  studying  such  writers  as  the  mediaeval  chroniclers,  the  first 
step  is  to  acquire  a  thorough  liking  for  them ;  so  that,  when  we  open 
the  volume  we  should  consider  our  employment  not  a  fatigue,  but  a 
recreation,  determining  to  read  each  writer  in  continuity.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  no  history  should,  if  profit  be  sought,  be 
studied  otherwise.  Consulted  in  portions,  dates  may  be  verified  and 
facts  ascertained ;  but  unless  each  whole  be  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  grapple  with  the  facts  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
writer.  You  cannot  enjoy  a  landscape  reflected  in  the  fragments  of 
a  broken  mirror.  Excerpts,  selections,  pieces  picked  for  quaintness 
or  curiosity,  pall  the  intellectu.'il  appetite.  Elegant  extracts.  Antho¬ 
logies,  are  sickly  things:  cut  flowers  have  no  vitality  —  the  single 
growing  violet  lives  sweetly,  and  lasts :  the  splendid  bouquet  decays 
into  unsavoury  trash,  and  as  trash  is  thrown  away ;  if  the  writer  is 
weary,  his  yawning  is  contagious.'  There  is  no  mental  pleasure  in 
receiving  information  collected  from  scraps  and  tatters,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  mental  pleasure  in  imparting  it :  the  lesson  you  learn  as 
a  drudge  will  be  repeated  as  a  drudgery. 

‘  We  should  approach  all  inquiry  with  an  obedient  mind,  more 
inclined  to  accept  than  to  reject,  to  give  faith  than  to  disbelieve. 
Gratuitous  falsehood  is  rare.  Even  Manetho’s  dynasties  (as  conjec¬ 
tured  by  a  very  learned  man  of  the  last  century),  may  be  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  truth  —  months  caHed  years  —  lists  of  concurrent  Reguli 
tacked  together,  and  made  up  into  one  roll  or  volumen.  As  Manetho 
records  them,  so  would  our  British  dynasties  appear  —  Piets,  Scots 
and  Cymri,  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  West  Saxons,  Mercians, 
Northumbrians,  Danes  and  Angles  —  were  they  arranged  consecu¬ 
tively  instead  of  being  placed  in  parallel  columns. 

‘  The  mediaeval  chroniclers  generally,  but  more  especially  those  of 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  period,  are  authorities  of  high 
order :  men  well  informed,  men  known  to  the  world,  and  knowing 
the  world  well:  not  a  few  amongst  them  are  professed  historians, 
entering  upon  their  work  with  a  full  sense  of  its  importance  and  of 
their  own  responsibility:  others,  biographers  or  autobiographers,  who, 
commencing  as  historians  or  annalists,  warm  themselves  as  they  pro¬ 
ceed  into  memorialists  of  their  own  lives  and  times  —  statesmen, 
courtiers,  ministers,  prelates,  soldiers,  members  of  royal  families  — 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Eginhard,  Nithard,  Prudentius,  Hincmar,  Rodolph 
of  Fulda,  Regino  of  Pruhm,  Frodoard,  conspicuous  in  their  age  — 
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due  allowance  being  made  for  circumstnnces  —  as  Clarendon  or  riully, 
Bishop  Burnet,  Blaise  de  Montluc  or  Prince  Eugene.  Yet,  in  pro¬ 
ductions  emanating  from  actors  or  participators  in  political  events, 
the  standard  of  veracity  is  lowered  by  an  inevitable  alloy.  The  more 
momentous  the  question,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  meeting  with  an 
unbiassed  and  competent  relator.  He  who  best  knows  the  truth  is 
frequently  the  person  most  tempted  to  conceal  or  distort  his  know¬ 
ledge.  Can  the  soundest  principles  resist  the  malignant  influence  of 
names  inseparably  associated  with  hatred  and  contempt  —  ‘  Puritan’ 
or  ‘Papist’ — or  any  other  authorised  version  of  Raca  in  vernacular 
language?’  (Pp.  119 — 121.) 

•  •  «  • 

‘  Therefore  we  should  treat  the  mediaeval  writers  as  we  ought  to  do 
if  we  were  living  amongst  them,  as  that  foreign  people  with  whom 
we  wish  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  —  an  end  we  never  can  accom¬ 
plish  unless  we  are  perfectly  on  good  terms  with  tliem,  unless  we 
sincerely  cultivate  their  friendship,  and  try  to  win  their  good  will  — 
to  assimilate  ourselves  to  their  feelings,  and  become  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  We  must  not  depreciate  them  if  they  be  dull,  or  revile  them 
because  we  cannot  understand  them,  or  be  put  out  of  humour  with 
their  look,  their  accent,  their  garb.  Bear  with  them,  do  not  set  your¬ 
self  against  them,  do  not  pride  yourselves  in  reckoning  how  much 
wiser  or  hotter  you  are :  do  not  take  offence  at  their  imperfections, 
their  simplicity,  their  rudeness,  tlieir  ignorance,  their  ill-breeding, — 
or  rather  what  you  suppose  to  be  ignorance  or  ill-breeding.  You  go 
to  learn,  to  be  instructed,  and  to  make  the  best  use  you  can  for  your¬ 
self  and  your  own  people,  when  you  come  home,  of  the  knowledge 
you  thus  obtain.  The  facts  immediately  before  us  are  only  portions 
of  history,  and  we  should  accept  the  memorials  of  post  ages  fur  better 
and  for  worse,  —  taking  them  all  in  all.  Throughout  our  studies  we 
must  receive  the  productions  of  our  medimval  writers  in  a  double 
character,  not  merely  as  records  of  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  but  also 
monuments  of  literature,  and  memorials  of  mind.  We  should  not  in 
any  wise  content  ourselves  with-  being  mere  passive  listeners  to  the 
story,  but  always  strive  to  become  acquainted  with  the  narrator  :  we 
should  endeavour  to  contemplate  the  book,  identified  with  the  writer, 
according  to  that  truest  maxim  of  friendship  —  ama  Camico  tuo,  con 
il  difetto  suo,  —  not  simply  tolerating  your  friend’s  faults,  and  loving 
him  in  spite  of  his  faults:  but  loving  him  with  his  faults, — the  faults 
inseparable  from  the  man’s  individuality,  you  cannot  have  your  friend 
without  them  —  nor  the  book  either.  Their  writings  contain  much 
which  may  appear  superfluous  —  useless  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  historical  knowledge.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Marianus 
Scotus  or  Florence  of  Worcester,  Godfrey  of  Viterbo  and  Eckhard 
of  Urangen,  preface  their  histories  with  the  annals  of  the  world,  de¬ 
duced  through  age  and  age,  until  they  reach  the  states  of  mediaeval 
Christendom.’  (Pp.  123 — 125.) 

Besides  a  little  fanaticism  in  his  tastes,  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  composition  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
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•which  must  be  understood  before  we  comprehend  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  work  before  us.  It  was  dictated,  not  written. 

‘  The  publication  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  the  best  part  of  my 
life,  is  not  unattended  by  considerable  anxiety.  In  every  stage  it  has 
been  spoken:  that  is  to  say,  written  down  by  dictation,  and  tran¬ 
scribed  from  dictation.  Advantages  and  disadvantages,  counter¬ 
balancing  each  other,  attend  this  mode  of  composition.  The  sound  of 
lus  own  voice  encourages  the  speaker  to  express  his  mind  more  fully 
than  when  he  is  sitting  before  his  desk.  The  single  amanuensis  re¬ 
presents  a  whole  audience.  But  a  speaker  may  also  be  seduced  into 
many  liberties  of  speech,  and  tempted  to  indulge  in  digressions  and 
fancies  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  if  penning  his  silent 
thoughts  in  solitude.  I  therefore  appear  somewhat  in  the  character 
of  a  lecturer,  who  prints  his  lectures  as  they  have  been  reported 
under  his  direction.  He  addresses  pupils  who  belong  to  him,  who 
interest  him,  wliom  he  exerts  himself  to  teach,  trying  to  render  his 
lessons  intelligible  and  agreeable;  varying  his  modes  of  expression 
according  to  the  spur  of  the  moment  or  the  play  of  thought,  and 
throwing  in  occasionally  a  word,  when  he  judges  by  the  aspect  and 
manner  of  his  hearers  that  an  explanation,  or  modification,  or  an 
awakening  of  attention,  is  needed.  Hence  the  composition  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  species  of  familiar  and  colloquial  character ;  and  the  Author 
trusts  he  shall  obtain  the  indulgence  granted  to  those  whose  position 
he  assumes.  May  he  not  hope  to  be  excused  as  an  instructor  intent 
upon  his  duty,  however  imperfectly  he  may  have  succeeded  ?  (Pp. 
xxxix— xl.) 

Such  a  mode  of  sketching  out  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  is 
filled  with,  has  its  advantages  no  doubt  for  the  author,  and  gives 
a  vigour  and  liveliness  to  his  portraits  of  men  and  things  which 
would  be  lost  in  a  drier  and  more  careful  composition.  But 
then  the  method  has  its  disadvantages  too.  It  is  all  but  incom¬ 
patible  with  either  concentration,  precision,  or  method,  when¬ 
ever  the  labour  of  compression  and  correction  is  eschewed,  and 
the  dictated  matter  published  almost  unchanged.  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  has  clearly  reaped  many  of  the  advantages  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  fulfilling  his  task.  That  he  has  not  escaped 
from  the  disadvantages  of  it,  we  fear  most  of  his  readers  will  too 
readily  satisfy  themselves. 

Of  the  themes  of  his  book  he  makes  most  prominent  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  influence  of  the  great  fourth  empire  (the 
Koman),  under  which  he  comprises  all  the  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Christian  Church,  of  Roman  literature,  habits, 
and  laws.  We  find  no  fault  with  his  somewhat  enthusiastic  — 
we  do  not  say  exaggerated  estimation  of  these  influences. 

We  have  stated,  however,  and  we  repeat  that,  from  the 
invasion  of  Clovis,  Teutonic  feelings,  habits,  and  laws  had  been 
in  constant  contact  with  these  Romanesque  elements ;  and  that 
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to  their  contact  and  struggle  many  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  the  whole  course  of  European  story  are  to  be  traced.  Besides 
the  theoretical  contrast,  we  desiderate  an  exposition  of  the  real 
substantial  results  of  this  opposition,  from  the  condition  of 
society  during  the  first  race  of  French  kings  to  the  actual  state 
of  a  considerable  part  ot  Europe.  Few  histories  will  present 
these  in  more  abundance  and  relief  than  our  own,  whether  we 
look  to  actions  and  events,  or  to  laws  or  customs,  political  or 
private. 

But  Sir  Francis  opens  out  more  especially  the  decay  of  the 
Carlovingian  race;  the  separation  of  their  empire  into  three 
masses,  and  the  aggregation  of  estates,  and  the  authority  incor¬ 
porated  with  landed  property  ;  the  decline  of  the  monarchy  among 
the  Franks ;  the  rise  and  rule  of  feudal  chiefs,  usurping,  for  a 
time,  all  its  attributes.  These  subjects,  and  the  first  location  and 
early  progress  of  the  Normans,  form  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
volume.  It  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  what  we  have  stated, 
lively,  graphic,  and  learned ;  interspersed,  however,  with  many 
speculations  and  lucubrations  which  do  nut  help  on  the  story, 
and  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  value. 

Two  overpowering  and  sinister  sets  of  circumstances  over¬ 
shadowed  and  pursued  the  Carlovingian  empire  to  its  separation 
and  indeed  disappearance,  —  the  want  of  unity  in  its  parts,  and 
the  location  of  the  military  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy 
and  not  of  the  crown.  Before  painting  its  decline.  Sir  Francis 
dwells  with  good-natured  pleasure  on  some  rays  of  glory  which 
survived  its  great  founder,  and  irradiated  for  a  fleeting  period 
his  unhappy  descendants. 

‘  Louis  now  resorted  to  the  towering  palaces  in  the  Rhine-land, 
—  monuments  of  paternal  magnificence.  Ingelheim  and  Frankfort, 
when  the  diets  were  assembled  there,  exhibited  the  temporal  head  of 
the  western  commonwealth, —  Ludovicu$  divina  propitiante  dementia, 
Imperator  Augustus, — surrounded  by  every  attribute  of  majesty  and 
honour.  Prelates,  nobles,  and  people,  all  convened, — Austrasia  and 
Neustria,  Alemannia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  represented  by 
their  bishops  and  their  abbots,  the  dukes  and  counts  wearing  their 
golden  coronals,  and  clad  in  the  Roman  clamys,  which  modern  fashion 
only  prevents  us  from  discerning  in  the  parliamentary  robes  of  our 
peers.  In  this  gorgeous  senate  Louis  sat  enthroned,  Judith  by  his 
side.’  (Pp.  250,  251.) 

•  •  *  » 

*  From  Rome,  Louis  the  Debonnaire  received  due  homage.  Upon 
the  death  of  Pope  Stephan,  Pascal  called  to  the  Papal  throne  by  the 
Roman  clergy  and  people,  had  sought  the  confirmation  of  his  election 
by  the  Emperor.  So  also  Pascal’s  successor  Eugenius,  and  the  Diets 
of  the  Empire,  were  repeatedly  graced  by  pontifical  legates.  Benedict 
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the  Archdeacon,  Quirlnus  the  Primicerius,  and  Theophylact  the  No* 
menclator,  Leo  the  Magister  Militum,  and  Sergius  the  Bibliothecary, 
reverently  performing  their  obeisance,  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  the 
Pontiff  the  temporal  supremacy  possessed  by  the  representative  of  the 
Caesars.  The  Abbot  of  Mount  Olivet  comes  from  the  Holy  Land 
attracted  by  the  munificence  and  kindness  of  Charlemagne’s  son.  The 
republic  of  Venice,  cautiously  steering  between  Byzantium  and  Rome, 
permits  her  acute  representative,  George  the  Presbyter,  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  the  Count  of  Friuli.’  (Pp.  253,  254.) 

The  magnificence  was  unsubstantial ;  it  was  rapidly  to  be¬ 
come  a  mere  shadow  and  to  depart.  The  size  of  the  empire  was 
such,  that  in  those  days  of  rude  institutions  and  rude  men,  it 
was  nearly  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  warrior  and  a  hero  to 
hold  it  together.  Charlemagne  did  so  with  much  difficulty ; 
regular  army,  there  was  none  ;  the  freemen  who  had  land  were 
bound  to  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  with  no  other 
reward  than  glory  and  booty.  They  were  bound  too  to  carry 
from  their  home  to  the  frontiers,  three  months’  provisions,  and 
clothing,  and  arms  for  six  months,  and  very  severe  penalties 
were  levied  on  neglect  Hence  a  general  desire  for  a  nearer 
central  government,  which  might  lessen  the  burden  of  their 
military  service,  and  render  their  attendance  at  placita  and 
general  assemblies  more  tolerable.  It  was  no  unnatural  remedy 
to  portion  out  the  empire  among  the  Imperial  family.  But  their 
own  greed  and  vices,  and  the  intereste  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  the  different  divisions,  made  this  plan  destructive  of 
any  real  and  lasting  unity.  * 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Louis- le-D^bonnaire  had  much 
to  do,  no  doubt,  in  hastening  the  catastrophe.  Whim  and 
passion  seemed  to  govern  all  his  attempts  at  partition.  He  had 
a  child  of  his  old  age  to  provide  for,  and  he  worried  and  disgust¬ 
ed  his  people  and  his  family,  by  no  less  than  nine  schemes  for 
dividing  his  dominions,  all  of  which  pointed  with  increasing 
fondness  and  obstinacy  to  the  unjust  elevation  of  his  youngest 
child.  Of  the  brothers,  none  were  satisfied :  of  the  people,  so 
disposed  of,  alarm  and  irritation  took  full  possession.  Lothair, 
the  eldest  son,  already  in  possession  of  Italy,  claimed  an  in¬ 
definite  pre-eminence  over  his  brothers,  Charles,  and  Louis-le- 
Germanique.  The  Neustrian  Franks,  the  future  French,  re¬ 
pudiated  the  rule  of  the  Italian  and  Burgundian.  The  German 
subjects  of  Louis  did  the  same,  and  the  brothers  prepared  for 
war.  Sir  F.  Palgrave’s  description  of  the  great  battle  of  Fon- 
tenay,  the  most  murderous  and  decisive  witnessed  for  many 
ages,  and  of  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  eflTorts  of  the  historian’s  narrative  power. 
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‘  Lothair  had  been  concentrating  his  forces.  Tlie  Burgundians 
from  Jura  to  Rhone  supported  him  cordially.  He  relied  much  upon 
the  Aquitanians,  and  the  boy  Pepin  was  rapidly  advancing  at  their 
head  to  aid  his  emperor-uncle  :  Charles  had  been  equally  active. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  the  armies  both  took  their  positions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Auxerre :  Charles  and  Louis  at  Taurine,  Lothair  about 
Pontenay,  and  anxiously,  for  though  Pepin  and  his  contingent  were 
momentarily  expected,  they  had  not  come  up.  Lothair  pitched  his 
imperial  tent  upon  a  rising  ground,  “  la  montagne  des  alouettesP 
Marshes,  copses,  and  the  valley  of  a  small  river,  then  called  the 
rivulet  of  the  Burgundians,  separated  the  armies.  Hostilities  were 
suspended  by  the  negotiations,  which  continued  during  three  days. 
On  the  third,  the  mystic  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Charles  and 
Louis  renewed  their  offers.  Lotliair  required  a  delay  till  the  morrow  : 
for  no  other  reason,  as  he  asserted,  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  form 
such  a  determination  as  should  be  for  the  common  profit  and  blessing 
of  them  all.  This  asseveration  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath  — 
oaths  cost  him  nothing, — all  Lothair  wanted  was  to  gain  a  day. 
Pepin,  he  knew,  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  the  tramp  of  the  Aquitanian  cavalry  was  heard,  and  the  forces 
joined. 

‘  On  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Pepin  appeared  in  the  camp 
at  Tauriac,  but  he  had  no  answer  to  give  on  the  part  of  Lothair ;  and 
the  brothers  then,  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  determining  the 
great  controversy,  otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms,  solemnly  sum¬ 
moned  Lotliair  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  God.  They  and  their 
Host  would  meet  him  and  his  Host  in  the  valley  on  the  following 
day,  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  when  the  dark  twilight  contends 
with  the  dawn :  —  they  defied  him. 

‘  Lothair  received  the  message  with  insolent  contempt,  but  gladly 
accepted  the  challenge  ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  long  bright  merry  summer-day,  ensued  the  direful  battle-strife, 
kings,  nobles,  and  kinsmen,  each  smiting  against  kings,  nobles,  and 
kinsmen,  with  infuriated  antipathy.  Louis-le-Germanique  directed 
the  onslaught  against  Lothair :  a  second  division  was  commanded  by 
Charles-le-Chauve,  the  third  by  Count  Adelhard.  Count  Nithardus, 
the  historian  who  relates  the  tale  we  tell,  fought  in  this  division,  and 
he  speaks  with  soldicr-like  pride  of  the  service  which  his  sword  then 
rendered;  whilst  Angelbert,  Count  Nithard’s  brother,  was  ranged 
under  tlie  standard  of  Lothair. 

‘  Never  since  that  tremendous  battle  in  the  Catalauni.an  fields, 
when  Hun  and  Ostrogoth  contended  for  the  mastery,  had  the  Gauls 
witnessed  equal  slaughter.  What  the  Roncesvalles  “  dolorous  rout  ” 
appears  in  romance,  Fontenay  becomes  in  authentic  history. 

‘  National  traditions  deplored  the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  com¬ 
batants.  Moreover,  the  custom  of  Champagne  was  ever  afterwards 
appealed  to,  like  the  gavel-kind  custom  of  Kent,  as  the  living  record 
of  a  boon  obtained,  though  from  a  very  dififerent  cause,  the  concession 
made  to  affliction,  not  the  reward  of  steadfastness  and  bravery. 
Champagne  possessed  a  peculiar  privilege  derogating  from  the  other- 
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wise  universal  maxim  of  the  French  law,  the  doctrine  which  forbade 
the  derivation  of  nobility  from  the  distaff,  whereas  in  Champagne, 
nobility  was  transmitted  by  maternal  descent,  irrespective  of  the 
father’s  blood ;  and  this  privilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  otherwise  imminent  extinction  of 
the  aristocracy. 

‘  The  loss  was  proportionally  severe  in  both  armies  ;  in  both  the 
ranks  were  equally  mown  down  by  the  mutual  energy  of  destruction. 
Lothair’s  army  was,  however,  thoroughly  routed :  the  Emperor  and 
his  troops  fled  in  confusion,  and  the  corpse*encumbered  greensward 
was  left  in  the  power  of  the  Neustrian  and  German  kings.’  (Pp.  328 
—331.) 

It  might  have  been  thought  the  struggle  was  over.  Not  at 
all  so,  however.  Henceforwards,  says  Sir.  F.  Palgrave,  the 
existence  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  was  but  a  continued 
agony,  and  the  events  which  immediately  ensued  disclose  the 
causes  of  that  continued  agony  and  the  actors  in  it. 

The  victory  was-  hardly  followed  up  at  all ;  it  is  clear  that 
the  victors  were  paralysed,  the  conquered  rescued,  in  the  very 
hour  of  destruction.  The  Neustrian  and  Austrasian  aristocracy 
and  their  army  had  repelled  the  attempt  made  by  Lothair  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  to  him.  They  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  destroy  him,  and  give  either  of  their  own  monarchs 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  imperial  and  supreme  in  his  place. 

‘  The  notables  and  nobles  from  and  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  called 
for  a  pacification,  and  the  call  was  obeyed.  At  Coblentz,  the  three 
envious  brothers,  the  three  grudging  and  hostile  kings,  were  convened 
in  stately  congress,  their  nobles,  their  prelates,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  delegates  or  commissioners,  —  a  special  Parliament.  They  held 
their  sessions  in  that  edifice  still  appearing  as  the  principal  feature  in 
the  sunny  and  cheerful  city,  the  twin-towered  church  of  St.  Castor. 
Apart  from  the  mutual  jealousies  which  would  have  embarrassed  a 
plain  question,  great  practical  and  political  difficulties  attended  the 
negotiations.  The  negotiators  were  doing  far  more  than  they  knew 
about :  they  began  the  plotting  out  of  the  future  European  commu¬ 
nity.  Upon  what  principles  were  the  divisions  to  be  appropriated? 
Extent,  fertility,  opulence,  laws,  customs,  all  required  consideration. 
Schemes  were  proposed  and  canvassed,  dismissed  and  resumed,  until 
the  kings  and  diplomatists  again  assembled. 

‘  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Lonis-le-Debonnaire,  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  which,  assuming  the  Carlovingian  empire  to  be  the  first, 
became  the  second  stage  in  the  organization  of  Western  or  Latin 
Europe.  The  history  of  modern  Europe  is  an  exposition  of  the  treaty 
of  Verdun.’  (P.341.) 

Some  confusion  of  races  and  lands  was  left;  but  the  final 
separation  of  Germany  and  France  was  substantially  effected; 
and  the  ultimate  state  both  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  ensured. 
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Up  to  this  point  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  had  been 
mainly  effected  through  the  difference  of  races.  Mons.  Thierry, 
one  of  the  first  to  seize  this  idea,  has  given  his  proofs  and  rea¬ 
sons  in  his  letters  on  the  history  of  France  —  they  are  striking 
and  conclusive ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  trace  to  the  same 
cause  the  internal  changes  which  took  place  in  the  government 
of  France,  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
vanishing  of  the  royal  authority,  we  agree  with  M.  Guizot,  that 
he  goes  too  far.  The  real  causes  which  led  to  these  events 
would  have  worked  their  way  to  the  same  great  results,  bad 
there  existed  no  difference  of  race  in  the  interior  of  France 
at  all.  This  point  really  offers  no  difficulty  or  obscurity. 
Seventy  years  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Verdun  and  the 
grant  of  Normandy  to  RoUo,  seventy-five  from  that  grant  to 
the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  final  establishment  of 
feudality. 

The  histor}'  of  the  now  separate  parts  of  the  former  Carlo- 
vingian  empire, — the  crimes,  the  struggles,  the  adversities,  and 
the  various  turns  of  the  expiring  family  fortune, — are  given  by 
Sir  Francis  with  his  usual  learning  and  vigour  of  detail  and 
colouring,  and  will  no  doubt  command  and  repay  attention. 
Our  English  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Normandy, 
and  of  the  institutions  which,  during  that  period,  were  forming 
there. 

The  changes  of  government  in  Normandy,  as  elsewhere  in 
France,  consisted  substantially  of  the  gradu^,  but  continuous, 
assumption  by  the  great  landholders  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
State.  It  was  a  slow  process,  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  as  soon 
as  the  vagrant  Franks  became  settled  on  the  soil  of  their  new 
territory.  The  legislation  of  Charlemagne,  which  aimed  at  stay¬ 
ing  their  encroachment,  had  proved  ineffectual.  Both  offices 
and  benefices  had  become  hereditary.  The  civil  and  military 
jurisdiction  within  their  domains  had  become  irrevocably  lost  to 
the  Crown.  The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  family  of  Charlemagne,  only  confirmed  this  state  of  things, 
and  established  a  race  of  monarchs  who  must  reign  in  harmony 
with  it,  or  not  at  aU. 

We  turn  then  from  the  empire  and  the  Carlo vingians  to  the 
more  confined  story  of  Normandy.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  declines 
being  the  formal  historian  of  the  Scandinavians ;  but  a  pretty 
full  account  of  their  leaders,  their  exploits,  their  mode  of  war¬ 
fare,  and  their  character,  will  be  found  in  his  pages.  When 
Uie  name  of  Bollo  appears  there,  we  feel  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  English  ground.  At  sixty  years  of  age  the  Northman, 
who  had  spent  his  life  principally  in  ravaging  the  kingdom 
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of  France,  was  seated  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  pro¬ 
vinces. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
chieftain  and  his  race  became  Frenchmen  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  their  history.  The  wives  and  mistresses 
of  both  chiefs  and  soldiers  were  ordinarily  natives  of  France  — 
their  children  spoke  the  language  of  their  new  home  as  their 
native  tongue. 

‘  Of  the  Northmen’s  speech  we  possess  no  example  except  the 
exclamation  of  RoUo, — no  rhyme,  no  proverb,  no  legal  formula.  Let 
the  lexicographer  search  fur  any  trace  of  Danks  or  Norse  in  the  Nor¬ 
man  French,  and  how  will  his  search  be  rewarded  ?  ....  In  the 
cities,  Bayeux  only  excepted,  hardly  any  language  but  French  was 
spoken.  Forty  years  after  RoUo’s  establishment  the  Danish  lan¬ 
guage  struggled  for  existence.  It  was  in  Normandy  that  the  Langue 
d’Oil  acquii^  its  greatest  polish  and  regularity.  The  earliest  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  French  language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  are 

now  surrendered  by  the  French  philologists  to  the  Normans . 

The  Normans  dismissed  all  practical  recollection  in  their  families 
of  their  original  Scandinavian  ancestry.  Not  one  of  their  nobles  ever 
thought  of  deducing  his  lineage  from  the  Hersers,  or  Jarls,  or  Vi¬ 
kings,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  Norwegian  history,  not 

even  through  the  medium  of  any  traditional  fable . When 

treating  of  the  Normans,  we  must  always  consider  the  appellation  as 
descriptive  rather  than  ethnographical ;  indicative  of  political  rela¬ 
tions  rather  than  of  race.  Like  William  the  Conqueror’s  army,  the 
hosts  of  Bollo  were  augmented  by  adventurers  from  all  countries. 
Rollo  exhibited  a  remarkable  flexibility  of  character.  He  encouraged 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  Gauls,  and  England ;  and 
his  successors  systematically  obeyed  the  precedent.  Inclination,  policy, 
and  interest  strengthened  the  impulse  given  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
Roman  speech.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  gloriously  adorn 
the  Anglo-Norman  annals,  perhaps  the  smallest  number  derive  their 
origin  from  Normandy.’ 

We  know  that  the  descendants  of  Rollo  long  preserved  in  their 
elevation  the  force  and  decision  of  character  which  belonged  to 
their  Scandinavian  race.  When  they  opened  their  ears  and 
arms  to  all  the  products  of  a  civilisation,  which,  however  mixed 
and  imperfect,  was  still  far  superior  to  their  own,  they  were 
worthily  laying  the  foundations  of  that  edifice  of  power  and 
fame  which  has  given  them  a  place  in  history  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  mankind. 

Sir  Francis  is  preparing  to  follow  them  in  their  career.  The 
second  book  will  take  in  the  period  previous  to  William  the 
Conqueror. 

The  third  will  extend  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror. 
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The  fourth  will  contain  the  history  of  the  Conqueror’s  three 
surviving  sons — Robert  Courthose,  William  Rufus,  and  Henry 
Beauclerc. 

Blois  and  Plantagenet  afford  the  subjects  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books,  which  will  continue  the  story  till  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

The  early  volumes  will  be  much  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  French  provinces. 

'  Throughout  this  history  I  have  always  looked  forward,  endea¬ 
vouring  steadily  to  consider  the  relations  between  the  doctrines  and 
events  of  the  period  upon  which  I  am  employed,  and  the  doctrines 
and  events  of  subsequent  periods;  and  this,  not  merely  for  the  purposes 
of  English  history,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  French  history  — 
studies  equally  necessary  to  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  —  each, 
indeed,  to  each,  either  to  either:  both  nations  counter-changed  —  to 
us  and  to  them  a  common  ground.  This  observation  applies  very 
forcibly  to  the  history  of  the  Provinces,  or,  as  the  French  also  call 
them,  the  Grands  Fiefs,  which,  during  the  whole  Anglo-Norman 
period,  intimately  connected  England  and  France. 

‘  Britanny  and  Maine  the  dependencies  of  Normandy,  —  the  regal 
duchy  of  Armorica,  —  the  energetic  Pagus  Canomannorum,  dear  to 
the  Conqueror  as  his  own  paternal  inheritance,  —  the  magnificent ' 
marquisate  of  Flanders,  —  the  counties  of  Boulogne  and  Ponthieu  and 
the  other  Belgic  or  semi-Belgic  Fiefs  and  dominions,  from  the  Bresle, 
the  boundary  of  Normandy,  to  the  Scheldt  —  Blois  and  Chartres,  — 
Anjou,  whose  dynasty  renewed  the  splendour  of  the  Conqueror’s 
empire,  —  Poitou  and  opulent  Aquitaine,  obeying  the  Plantagenet 
sceptre  and  extending  the  Anglo-Norman  empire  even  unto  the 
Pyrenees. 

‘  All  the  fore-mentioned  territories  contributed  ancestors  to  our 
aristocracy, — clergy  to  our  Church,— rule  and  discipline  to  our 
monasteries,  —  instructors  to  our  architects, — teachers  to  our  schools. 
No  history  of  Anglo-Norman  England  can  approach  to  completeness, 
should  we  exclude  ourselves  from  these  sources  of  historic  richness 
and  variety.  I  have,  therefore,  interwoven  as  much  of  the  anecdote 
connected  with  the  French  provinces  as  will  be  sufficient  to  embody 
the  ideas  of  the  reader  concerning  personages  whose  names  otherwise 
pass  away,  without  making  sufficient  impression  upon  the  mind.’ 
(Pp.  100—102.) 

It  is  when  he  gets  into  England,  however,  that  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
is  on  his  own  {)eculiar  ground,  and  wields  information  and 
authorities  which  his  honourable  employments  and  labours  have 
made  emphatically  his  own.  Accordingly  there  is  no  more  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  in  the  present  volume  than  the  one  which 
describes  the  scope  and  object  of  this  great  historical  under¬ 
taking.  Sir  Francis  commences  with  an  apology,  grounded  on 
the  fulness  of  the  materials  which  the  office  he  so  honoui‘ably 
fills  has  placed  at  his  command. 
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‘  The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  results  from  labours  spread 
over  man^  years  of  my  life,  labours  commenced  neither  arbitrarily 
nor  unwillingly,  but  whereto  I  was  conducted  os  a  duty.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  as  an  apology  for  undertaking  a  task  already  treated 
so  often  and  repeatedly  by  writers  who  have  acquired  traditional  and 
popular  respect,  that  any  further  investigation  of  an  apparently  ex¬ 
hausted  theme  might  seem  superfluous.  Imperfectly  as  my  designs 
have  been  carried  out,  whether  in  skill,  scheme  or  execution,  such 
utility  as  my  historical  productions  may  possess  will  consist  chiefly 
in  their  being  considered  as  forming  a  course  of  instruction,  which, 
begun  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  can  now  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect  to  complete ;  comprehending,  according  to  my  original  concep¬ 
tion,  the  whole  mediaeval  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman, 
Cymric  and  English  races  and  nations,  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty.’ 

As  our  author  proceeds  to  recount  the  unrivalled  treasures 
contained  in  our  public  records,  the  earnestness  and  triumph 
with  which  he  dwells  on  them  becomes  catching;,  and  must  com¬ 
municate  to  the  soberest  student  of  English  History  a  portion 
of  the  author’s  own  enthusiasm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
conscientious  and  successful  use  to  which  these  national  treasures 
will  l)e  ap|)lied.  It  would  be  singular,  after  the  acknowledged 
services  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  being  among  the  foremost  to 
recall  the  attention  of  our  Jurists  to  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  influences  have  prevailed  in  modern  Europe,  if  we 
should  And  reason  to  suspect  him  of  not  making  suflicient  allow¬ 
ance  for  that  influence  in  the  case  of  our  early  laws  and  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Now  what  was  the  course  of  Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence  ? 
Was  it  a  something  either  absolutely  created  by  the  Justiciars, 
sitting  in  the  English  Curia  Regis,  or  something  which  appeared 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Britanny  about  the  same  time,  and 
which  had  some  common  source,  which  it  would  be  a  useless  or 
a  hopeless  task  to  trace  ?  Or  was  it,  as  we  believe,  a  system 
capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  much  remoter  origin  than  the 
English  Curia  Regis.  In  our  apprehension,  unless  it  is  so 
traced,  we  must  very  imperfectly  understand  the  political  and 
legal  history  of  either  France  or  England  for  a  considerable 
period. 

The  Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence  may  be  named  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts ;  the  machinery  of  its  administration,  and  the 
substance  of  its  laws. 

We  will  take  the  laws  first.  The  Normans,  lay  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  must  have  brought  some  customs,  and  legal  rules,  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  own  with  them,  when  they  accompanied  William 
to  England.  These  must  have  been  such  as  they  were  used  to 
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in  Normandy.  What  these  necessarily  must  have  been  we  know. 
We  have  seen  that  in  France,  sixty  different  and  provincial 
customs  arose  during  the  eclipse  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
consequent  nullity  of  the  royal  courts  out  of  the  king’s  domain. 
Now,  however  diversified  these  customs  were,  the  materials  of 
all  were  the  same.  They  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Teutonic 
codes  of  the  invading  nations,  of  which  fragments  were  preserved 
by  tradition  long  after  the  original  codes  or  written  transcripts 
of  them  had  ceased  to  be  appealed  to.  Secondly,  of  fragments 
of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
French  courts  from  the  days  of  the  first  race,  and  went  on 
accumulating  in  France  till  four-fifths  of  litigated  cases  were 
calculated  to  be  decided  by  the  Roman  law.  Thirdly,  of 
portions  of  the  Carlovingian  legislation,  which,  as  having  a  mere 
prescriptive  force,  long  survived  the  authority  of  the  legislators. 
Fourthly,  of  those  feudal  rules  and  principles  which  began  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  France  before  the  date  of  William’s  invasion. 

Of  these  four  sources  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  all  France, 
including  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Carlo¬ 
vingian  laws  and  administration  of  justice  were  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  these  special 
elements  of  positive  and  political  laws,  till  they  mingle  with  our 
own.  The  Carlovingian  legislation,  and  indeed  much  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  Capitulars,  and  the  state 
of  manners,  and  the  relations,  and  duties  of  different  classes  of 
society  which  those  Capitulars  refer  to  and  disclose.  The 
Capitulars  rest  their  claims  to  authority  on  the  assent  of  the 
freemen,  collected  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  were 
obviously,  however,  composed  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  lawyers ; 
and  so  completely  were  they  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Church, 
that  they  have  been  formally  ihcorporated  into  the  Canon  Law. 
But  the  propriety  of  such  an  adoption  can  be  defended  only  as 
to  a  portion  of  their  matter. 

So  formed  and  so  adopted,  the  Capitulars  were  endued  with 
a  kind  of  immortality.  Their  vitality  has  clung  to  them  through 
many  a  dark  and  dreary  age,  and  has  not  departed  from  them 
yet.  If  we  turn  to  them  we  recognise  distinct  traces  of  what 
we  afterwards  find  in  that  Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence,  which 
both  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  of  France  must,  during 
a  certain  period,  have  derived  from  them,  and  which  it  is  next  to 
an  impossibility  they  could  have  derived  from  any  different 
sources. 

In  the  profoundest  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  in  the  utter 
extinction  of  royal  authority,  the  Canon  Law  was  an  unquenched 
light ;  its  administrators  were  an  efiBcient  body  amidst  all  the 
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anarchy  which  surrounded  them.  The  distinction  between  the 
Canon  and  the  Civil  Law  grew  gradually  less  and  less.  The 
canon  or  ecclesiastical  lawyers  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  Imperial  Code  of  Theodosius  whenever  their 
needs  required  it;  and  at  last  the  whole  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire  were  formally  adopted  by  them  as  complementary  to 
their  own,  which  had,  however,  they  taught,  an  indefinitely 
broader  foundation  and  holier  sanctions. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  feudal  law  was  form¬ 
ing  and  mingling  with  the  other  elements  ^of  European  juris¬ 
prudence,  among  which  it  was  destined  to  preponderate.  Two 
facts  characterise  it,  which,  amidst  much  ob^urity,  give  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  hands  which  moulded  it  into  a  system,  and  of  the 
materials  they  used  for  the  process.  The  first  fact  is  its  general 
likeness  throughout  vast  and  different  regions ;  the  second  is 
the  analogy,  almost  the  identity,  of  the  feudal  incidents  and 
relations  with  those  which  marked  the  connexion  between  the 
Roman  patron  and  client.  These  facts  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  civil  lawyers,  who  occupied  the  surface  of  continental 
Europe,  were  the  systematisers  of  those  feudal  relations  which 
arose,  widely  and  all  but  universally,  among  the  Teutonic  popu¬ 
lations.  We  believe  the  Italian  lawyers  to  have  been  the  most 
active  and  influential  in  the  construction  of  their  Lombard  laws : 
and  we  surprise  them  at  their  new  task,  and  can  observe  the 
labour  and  difficulty  with  which  they  hammered  out  and  moulded 
the  fresh  materials  submitted  to  their  forge. 

We  have  enumerated  what  must  have  been  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  French  and  Norman  lawyers  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Scraps  of  the  Barbaric  codes  and  Carlovingian  legislation,  muti¬ 
lated,  perhaps,  but  worked  into  the  customs  which  covered 
France ;  the  feudal  law  gradually  becoming  a  system,  but  above 
all  the  Canon  Law  and  the  Imperial  Code. . 

Throughout  the  Frankish  dominions  the  Roman  law,  we 
know,  was  universally  that  of  the  old  Provincials ;  and  decisions 
in  it  pervaded  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  inferior  courts.  In 
the  Palatial  Court,  the  great  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  the  ecclesiastics  and  Roman  lawyers  decided,  of  course, 
questions  which  arose  under  the  Roman  law  according  to  that 
law ;  but,  more  than  this,  new  cases  continually  presented  them¬ 
selves,  which  neither  Barbaric  nor  Roman  codes  exactly  solved : 
a  discretion  was  left  to  the  Palatial  Court  to  decide  these  with 
as  much  regard  as  possible  to  reason  and  justice  as  they  could ; 
and  then  what  they  called  *  Communis  lex,’  meaning  the  Roman 
Code,  supplied  them  with  the  principles,  at  any  rate,  of  their 
decisions. 
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It  would  be  an  amusing,  and  sometimes  an  instructive,  task,  to 
follow  up  the  special  channels  through  which  different  morsels 
of  the  Imperial  laws  were  draughted  into  our  own.* 

To  mention  a  single  Instance  out  of  that  bottomless  abyss 
known  by  the  name  of*  Common  Law.’  When  Waddlngton  was 
indicted  for  forestalling  hops,  and  the  statute  law  failed  the  pro¬ 
secution,  Lord  Kenyon  ruled  that  it  was  an  offence  at  *  Common 

*  Law.’  This  offence  had  been  comprehended  in  the  *  Lex  Julia 

*  de  Annonis ;  ’  and  again  in  the  Capitulars  it  is  constituted  an 
offence,  and,  as  grounds  of  its  criminality,  some  of  those  scrip¬ 
tural  aiguments  are  assigned  which  the  canonists  attenuated 
and  abused  by  their  manner  of  using  them.  The  law  in  the 
Capitulars  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Norman  lawyers, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  was, 
perhaps,  interwoven  with  their  unwritten  customs.  Many 
other  bits  of  the  old  imperial  laws  and  practices  entered  into 
the  materials  of  the  Norman  Jurisprudence,  though  as  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  in  every  case,  through  which  channel. 

When  we  turn  from  the  materials  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
laws  to  their  administration,  the  influence  of  the  Carlovingiau 
institutions  and  manners  is  tiot  less  apparent  and  decided. 
The  Frankish  administration  of  justice  rested  with  three  bodies: 
the  Palatial  Court,  the  Missi  in  their  circuits,  and  the  provincial 
courts  of  Counts. 

The  functions  of  the  Missi,  as  far  as  they  were  judicial,  were 
at  first  purely  appellate.  They  were  to  correct  what  they  felt 
themselves  competent  to  correct  in  the  decisions  of  the  inferior 
courts ;  when  they  felt  themselves  puzzled  or  embarrassed  they 
were  to  refer  to  the  Palatial  Court.  By  analogous  process,  their 
representatives,  our  modern  justices  of  assize,  depend  in  cases  of 
douht  on  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  into  which  the  Curia 
Regis  has  been  broken  up.  But  the  functions  of  the  Missi 
were  by  no  means  purely  judicial ;  they  had  many  administrative 
duties,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  For  our  present  purpose  we  will 
notice  only  that  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  sovereign’s  domains,  and  securing  from  abduction  the 


•  Reeve,  in  his  ‘  History  of  £n$>lish  Law,’  observes  on  the  want 
of  a  work  tracing  the  influence  of  the  Civil  Law  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  as  being  a  great  desideratum  of  our  juridical  literature.  It 
is  a  scandal  that  we  have  no  decent  edition  of  Bracton.  The  Camden 
Society  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  undertaking  such  an 
edition,  with  a  well-collated  text,  a  correct  translation,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  notes ;  especially  notes  on  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Civil  Law. 
'VVe  should  rejoice  to  see  it  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Long. 
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cultivating  peasantry  by  •whom  the  domain  was  made  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Now  we  find  Missi  introduced  into  England  for  this  especial 
purpose,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Norman  rule.  To 
them  was  committ^  the  task  of  Collecting  the  materials  for 
Domesday,  and  compiling  it.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  some 
of  their  original  returns  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  himself. 

A  more  striking  indication  can  hardly  exist,  of  how  much 
manners  and  character  have  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  laws, 
and  how  little  mere  written  enactments  can  be  relied  on,  as 
self-acting.  Missi,  backed  by  the  Palatial  Court,  were  the 
familiar  and  favourite  instruments  of  the  Carlovingians.  They 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  procure  from  thepi  that  peculiar  ser¬ 
vice  which  was  effectually  executed  by  Domesday,  in  the  very 
first  reign  of  the  Anglo-Normans;  namely,  the  defining  the 
limits  of  estates,  the  rights  of  ownership,  and,  above  all,  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  cultivating  population.  But 
power  and  energy  were  both  wanting  in  France:  the  Missi 
failed,  the  royal  domains  continued  to  be  devoured  or  their 
population  abstracted  by  the  counts  and  great  landed  chiefs; 
the  Crown,  already  feeble,  became  more  and  more  so  by  the 
continued  diminution  of  its  revenues.  The  Conqueror  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  these  same  Carlovingian  instruments  were  set 
at  work  to  effect  the  very  purpose  anxiously  and  in  vain 
aimed  at  under  the  declining  monarchy  in  France.  They  were 
backed,  however,  in  England  by  the-  efficient  military  force 
and  strong  will  of  William,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time  they  constructed  a  document  which  put  an  end  to  doubts 
and  defied  encroachments  in  their  own  day,  and  has  survived 
to  be  the  wonder  of  ours.  We  cannot  but  praise  the  successful 
energy  of  the  Normans,  but  we  ought  not  to  forget  their  debt 
to  those  less  happy  predecessors  whose  plans  and  instruments 
they  adopted. 

The  Missi  in  their  subsequent  functions  were  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Curia  Regis.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
that  court  without  recognising  in  it  the  Palatial  Court  of  the 
Carlovingian  monarchs.  The  Palatial  Court  was  not  feudal  in 
its  origin,  though  it  assumed  a  feudal  complexion  during  its 
progress.  In  the  recesses  of  the  Cour  Pleni^re,  the  king,  his 
family,  his  household,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  who  happened  to  be 
present,  composed  it.  At  stated  seasons  all  the  feudal  tenants 
were  summoned,  and  then  the  court  partially  represented  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribe,  the  chiefs  virtually  representing  all  the 
freemen  of  their  domains,  and  forming  the  only  national 
assembly  which  remained. 
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But  presiding  in  the  like  court  as  Kings  of  England,  the 
Anglo-Norman  monarchs  were  very  different  personages  from 
what  they  were  when  presiding  in  their  ducal  courts.  Here  was 
the  real  Basileus  —  the  undoubted  Frinceps.  When  the  great 
feudatories  of  France  set  up  courts  which  virtually  excluded  the 
judicial  supremacy  of  the  Monarch,  they,  and  yet  more  the 
canon  and  civil  lawyers  who  then  composed  their  tribunals, 
were  quite  aware  that  the  overgrown  pretensions  of  these  subor¬ 
dinates  were  fraudulent,  and  that  they  were  dressing  up  im¬ 
postors  of  their  own  in  the  attributes  really  belonging  to  the 
supreme  authorities  to  which  their  codes  taught  them  to  bow. 
It  was  otherwise  in  England:  here  the  real  and  substantial 
attributes  of  the  Prince  belonged  honestly  to  the  Buler ;  and 
his  military  resources  and  strength  of  character  gave  full  effi¬ 
ciency  to  his  prerogatives. 

But  though  thus  far  we  can  trace  distinctly  the  ancient 
materials  of  tribunals  of  the  Frankish  institutions,  by  degrees 
King,  Judges,  Missi,  and  all  inferior  tribunals,  were  about  to 
change  their  relations,  and  give  birth  to  codes  and  tribunals  very 
powerfully  modified.  The  Teutonic  institutions  and  tribunals 
of  England  bad  a  common  origin  with  those  which  the  Franks 
carried  into  Gaul;  hut  even  before  the  Frankish  invasion,  we 
can  see  that  the  Salic  institutions  had  undergone  a  partial 
change.  Meantime  the  Anglo-Saxons  preserved  their  ancient 
manners  and  habits  somewhat  more  intact ;  and  the  differenee 
is  important,  when  we  are  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  very 
happy  junction  of  Norman  and  Saxon  tribunals  was  gradually 
effected.  The  proportion  of  Roman  influence  on  French  and 
English  law  respectively  is  probably  about  the  same  as  on  the 
French  and  English  language. 

The  Curia  Palatii  of  the  Franks  always  confined  itself  to  an 
appellate  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  great  crimes, 
which,  even  in  their  forests,  the  Germans  had  reserved  for  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  tribe.  But  the  Curia  Regis,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Missi  in  the  form  of  Justices  of  Eyre  and  Judges  of 
Assize,  soon  organised  a  great  original  jurisdiction,  which 
gradually,  and  by  no  violent  steps,  put  into  shade  the  inferior 
courts.  Here,  however,  we  come  to  ground  which  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  has  already  worthily  and  ably  occupied  in  his  rise  and 
progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

The  transactions  of  the  men  and  the  institutions  we  have 
been  sketching  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  English  common 
and  constitutional  law.  Strong  hands  have  unfolded  various 
portions  of  the  story  of  the  periods  we  have  been  rapidly  sketch¬ 
ing.  Hallam,  Savigny,  Guizot,  and  Palgrave  himself,  will  ever 
live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  those  who  bend  themselves 
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to  the  task  of  observing  the  obscure  steps  through  which  the 
varying  progress  of  successive  generations  plac^  us  in  the 
possession  of  the  laws  and  habits,  manners  and  opinions,  which 
form  our  legal  and  political  heritage. 

The  light  thrown,  and  to  be  thrown,  on  our  early  institutions, 
cannot  but  appear  more  valuable  when  contrasted  with  the  thick 
night  which  at  one  time  covered  and  concealed  their  history. 
The  notions  of  Hale,  Coke,  and  Blackstone,  on  the  undiscover- 
able  origin  and  independent  progress  of  the  Common  Law,  were 
calculated  not  only  to  impart  false  and  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  to  debar  investigation ;  and  the  real  and  very  great  obli¬ 
gations  which  we  owe  to  the  author  of  the  *  Commentaries '  need 
not  blind  us  to  his  enormous  errors  as  an  historian  of  the 
sources  and  early  state  of  our  institutions,  in  which  he  could 
only  see  ‘great  Alfred’s  soul  pervade  and  regulate  the  whole.’ 
What  is  less  excusable,  he  scarcely  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
elements  of  the  Civil  Law,  without  mistranslating  it,  or  mis¬ 
applying  it. 

The  clouds,  however,  have  at  last  lifted  up  their  skirts,  and 
when  the  territory  and  landscape  they  concealed  are  fully  before 
the  English  public,  no  man,  in  spite  of  many  eccentricities  and 
some  failings,  will  have  a  clearer  title  to  the  gratitude  of  future 
students  tlW  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  (^Scotland);  together  unth  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  |fc.  Printed  by  Order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  July,  1851. 

2.  Trigonometrical  Survey,  Great  Britain.  Memorial  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Printed 
by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  February,  1836. 

hen  the  high  rank  in  physical  science  which  many  Scots¬ 
men  have  attained  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  well 
excite  surprise  that  they  should  have  done  so  little  to  promote 
the  accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  their  native  country. 
Whilst  every  other  region  of  the  civilised  earth  rejoices  in  a 
good,  or,  at  least,  tolerably  correct,  map,  Scotland  is  universally 
allowed  to  possess  nothing  deserving  of  the  name.  How  this 
has  originated,  a  short  account  of  the  progress  of  Scottish 
Geography  may  explain,  referring  our  readers  to  a  recent 
Memoir  by  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  for  further  particulars.* 


•  Historical  Notice  of  the  Progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
Scotland.^  Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  1851. 
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The  first  map  of  Scotland,  as  of  most  other  countries,  was  the 
w'ork  of  a  man  of  science,  seeking  to  extend  his  own  knowledge 
and  that  of  others,  and  not  the  result  of  any  national  or  royal 
enterprise.  This  map,  ascribed  to  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  Greek 
geographer,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  130,  is  remarkable  for 
the  singular  distortion  of  the  northern  regions  of  the  island, 
which  are  represented  as  stretching  to  the  east  instead  of 
towards  the  north.  This  peculiar  deviation  of  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  from  their  true  northerly  direction  may  be 
seen  in  many  other  ancient  maps.  It  has  never  been  explained ; 
but  has  arisen,  we  believe,  from  the  old  geographers  estimating 
the  relative  position  of  places  more  by  their  climate  than  from 
astronomical  observation,  so  that  their  parallels  of  latitude  were 
rather  isothermal  lines  than  real  geographical  circles.  In  other 
respects,  the  map  shows  more  knowledge  of  these  remote  regions 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  and,  except  in  the  general 
bearing  of  the  country  being  rectified,  is  closely  followed  by 
that  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

How  these  maps  were  prepared,  history  does  not  inform  us ; 
but  the  next  attempts  were  based  on  more  accurate  data.  In 
1608,  Timothy  Pont  commenced  a  survey  of  Scotland,  and 
his  notes  and  sketches,  with  those  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Straloch,  who  completed  the  design,  were  transmitted  to  Bleau 
of  Amsterdam,  who  published  his  Atlas  Scotia;  in  1654.  This 
verj'  remarkable  work,  now,  however,  chiefly  valuable  to  the 
antiquary,  was  probably  completed  at  the  public  expense, 
though  the  funds  were  at  first  supplied  by  Sir  John  Scott  of 
Scotstarvet,  better  known  from  his  curious  treatise  on  the 
‘  Staggering  State  of  Scottish  Statesmen,’  than  for  the  en¬ 
lightened  encouragement  of  science.  Other  surveys,  partly  of 
the  coasts,  partly  of  the  interior,  followed,  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  name  those  of  Bryce,  Adair,  Dorret  and  Mackenzie,  by 
which  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  was  greatly 
extended.  Making  use  of  these  materials  and  his  own  obser¬ 
vations,  John  Ainslle,  a  land  surveyor  in  Edinburgh,  published 
in  1789  a  map  of  Scotland  on  nine  sheets,  being  the  largest  map 
of  the  country  that  even  yet  exists.  Though  tolerably  accurate 
in  some  portions,  this  map  has  still  many  defects,  even  to  the 
omission  of  whole  parishes,  and  the  mountains  are  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  isolated  summits  with  few  traces  of  the  connecting 
ridges.  But  in  this  the  author  acted  with  more  good  faith  than 
some  of  his  successors,  who  have  filled  up  his  sketches  from 
mere  imagination,  and  drawn  in  chains  of  mountains  and  water¬ 
sheds  of  basins  with  more  beauty  than  fidelity  to  nature. 

Thus  far  the  geography  of  Scotland  had  been  left  to  depend 
on  private  enterprise,  wdth  only  slight  encouragement  from  the 
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national  resources.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that  it  had 
been  making  decided  progress,  and  that  each  map  based  on  those 
which  preened  it  bore  marks  of  rapid  improvement.  The  next 
step  was,  however,  made  at  the  public  exjicnse,  and  originated 
in  what  has  always  formed  the  great  inducement  to  governments 
to  undertake  such  works ;  for  it  is  not  less  true  than  humiliating 
that  rulers  have  usually  been  more  ready  to  expend  money  for 
purposes  of  war  and  bloodshed  than  for  the  arts  of  peace  or  the 
advancement  of  science.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  want 
of  any  tolerable  map  of  Scotland  had  been  so  much  felt,  that  the 
Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officers  who  had  com¬ 
manded  there,  commenced  a  survey  of  the  country.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Lieut-General  Watson,  at  that  time  deputy 
quarter-master  in  North  Britain,  but  was  in  great  part  executed 
by  Major-General  Roy,  then  a  young  officer  of  engineers.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  embrace  only  the  Highlands,  but  was 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole  mainland,  and  completed  in 
1755;  the  field-work  being  carried  on  in  summer,  and  the  draw¬ 
ings,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  and  three-quarters  to  the  mile,  pre¬ 
pared  during  winter  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  General  Roy  himself 
says  that  the  survey  ‘  having  been  carried  on  with  inferior  instru- 

*  ments,  and  the  sum  allowed  having  been  very’  inadequate  for  its 

*  proper  execution,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  magnificent 
‘  military  sketch  than  a  very  accurate  map  of  a  country.’  With 
all  its  defects,  however,  the  survey  had  great  merit,  and  had  it 
been  published  in  the  original  form,  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  very  different  state  of  Scottish  geography  to  describe. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case;  the  war  of  1755  broke 
out;  the  Government  had  no  time  to  think  of  maps  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  now  crushed  down  into  peace;  and  the  drawings  were 
consigned  to  the  Royal  Library,  where  they  lay  almost  forgotten 
and  totally  useless  for  many  years ;  whilst  Ainslie  and  others 
were  wasting  their  time  and  energies  in  repeating  General 
Roy’s  work  in  a  far  less  accurate  manner,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  improve  his  map.  Thus  early,  we  must  remark  in  passing, 
did  the  geography  of  Scotland  begin  to  suffer  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  ill-judged  parsimony,  delaying  the  publication  of 
this  valuable  national  work.  Yet  this  survey  was  not  altogether 
fruitless ;  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  general  map  of  the 
whole  island,  first  proposed  in  1763,  though,  in  consequence  of 
renewed  troubles  abroad,  only  begun  in  1784.  In  that  year. 
General  Roy,  trained  by  his  experience  in  Scotland,  commenced 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  by  measuring  a  base 
line  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

Before  describing  the  extension  of  this  survey  to  North 
Britain,  we  must  notice  the  map,  prepared  by  Arrowsmith,  on 
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the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads  and 
Bridges,  as  forming  the  last  really  original  map  of  Scotland 
which  private  enterprise  has  ventured  to  undertake  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  competition  with  the  Ordnance.  It  was 
begun  in  1805,  and  published  in  1807,  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter 
inch  to  the  mile,  on  four  sheets.  The  author  having  had  the 
use  of  General  Roy’s  survey  and  of  various  more  recent  ma¬ 
terials,  his  work  far  surpasses  in  merit  and  accuracy  any  of  the 
former  attempts.  Dr.  Macculloch  also  employed  it  to  record 
his  geological  observations;  and  consequently,  though  fully 
aware  of  and  ready  to  expose  its  defects,  gave  it  still  wider  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence.  It  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  more  recent 
maps,  whether  geographical  or  geological,  and  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  the  standard  representative  of  Scottish  geography ; 
and  the  following  remarks  on  it  will  be  found  to  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  every  subsequent  undertaking,  all  of 
which,  we  may  mention,  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  objects,  of  which  the  (position  and  features  are  to  be 
represented  on  a  map,  belong  either  to  physical  or  political 
geography.  The  most  important  in  the  latter  class  are  towns, 
villages,  churches,  houses,  and  roads.  Roy’s  survey  having 
been  made  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  just  emerging 
from  the  rude  unsettled,  we  may  almost  say,  semibarbarous 
state  consequent  on  the  wars,  persecutions,  and  rebellions 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  almost  incessantly  desolated 
the  land,  could  be  no  proper  representative  of  its  condition  after 
fifty,  still  less  a  hundred,  years  of  i)eace  and  prosperity.  At 
the  time  when  General  Roy  made  his  survey,  the  common 
mode  of  carriage,  even  for  coal  and  lime,  was  in  sacks  or  paniers 
slung  across  the  backs  of  horses;  and  we  have  known  men 
living  within  a  few  years  who  remembered  when  this  was  the 
only  method  of  transport,  and  had  seen  all  the  turnpike  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  first  formed.  When  that  survey  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  population  of  Scotland  numbered  less  than  one-half 
of  that  given  in  the  last  census  —  and  the  annual  value  of  lands 
and  houses  was  hardly  one-twelfth  part  of  its  present  amount. 
It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  a  map  formed  on 
data  collected  at  such  an  epoch,  should  represent  not  the 
existing  state  of  things,  but  one  in  many  respects  entirely 
different :  that  it  should  exhibit  a  system  of  roads  now  almost 
unknown ;  the  paths  used  by  our  moss-trooping  ancestors  in 
their  raids  across  the  border,  or  the  ‘  thieves’  roads,’  as  they  are 
appropriately  named  in  some  districts,  instead  of  the  highways 
on  which  their  improving  successors  bring  their  grain  to 
market. 

Towns,  of  course,  have  altered  less ;  but  numerous  villages 
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have  recently  sprung  up  unknown  to  the  map,  though  number¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  population  than  many  old  boroughs.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  rich  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
which  have  become  almost  new  regions  since  that  survey  was 
made.  In  the  purely  agricultural,  and  even  pastoral  districts, 
time  has  wrought  sluiilar,  though  it  may  be  less  extensive 
changes ;  and  houses  and  farms  figure  in  the  map,  now  scarce 
known  even  to  tradition,  or  whose  place  is  only  marked  by  the 
mouldering  fragments  of  some  ruined  wall.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  houses,  the  symbols,  as  they  may  well  be  called,  of 
modem  improvement,  have  no  place  in  maps  pretending  to 
represent  the  present,  but  which  are  really  pictures  of  a  long 
forgotten  state  of  things.  Under  the  rapid  changes  in  this  age 
of  canals,  steamboats,  and  railways,  the  map  has  almost  au 
antiquarian  interest ;  we  study  it  as  a  record  of  a  byegone  period, 
somewhat  as  the  geolc^st  does  the  stony  monuments  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  records  of  extinct  creations. 

The  defects  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  have  not 
the  same  excuse.  Modern  improvements  have  indeed  drained 
many  lakes,  which,  though  seen  in  the  old  map,  no  longer  exist 
in  nature ;  like  the  well-known  Loch  Spynie  near  Elgin. 
Similar  instances  might  be  pointed  out  in  Aberdeenshire,  in 
Kinross,  Fife,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  More  inexcu¬ 
sable  is  the  entire  omission  of  many  remarkable  lakes,  of  which 
it  may  be  enough  to  mention  Loch  Coruisk  in  Skye,  now  so 
well  known  in  the  wild  legends  of  the  Border  Minstrel ;  and  so 
well  worthy  to  be  known  to  all  lovers  of  the  savage  sublimity  of 
nature,  as  bearing  away  ‘  the  prize  of  desert  dignity  ’  from  all 
the  wild  and  sublime  scenes  of  our  northern  land. 

The  orographical  features  of  the  country  are  even  more  im¬ 
perfectly  represented.  For  this  the  scale  of  the  map  is  partly  to 
blame,  it  being  inipossible  within  its  limits  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  complex  structure  of  a  mountain  region  like  Scot¬ 
land.  But  the  best  use  has  in  many  cases  not  been  made  of 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  engraver.  Hills  are  often 
represented  far  out  of  their  true  position,  or  transferred  to 
the  midst  of  plains,  whilst  the  level  lands  usurp  their  place. 
The  shading  seldom  gives  any  true  intimation  of  the  form  or 
relative  dimensions  of  mountains,  often  magnifying  the  low  and 
degrading  those  of  chief  dignity.  The  connexion  of  the  sum¬ 
mits  and  the  direction  of  the  ridges  have  been  still  more  rarely 
attended  to,  so  that  many  curious  errors  of  this  kind  have  been 
committed.  Macculloch  long  ago  noticed  how  in  the  mountain 
land  extending  from  Cruachan  to  the  moor  of  Bannoch,  a  wide 
open  valley  in  nature  was  transformed  in  the  map  into  a  wall 
of  lofty  mountains,  wholly  obscuring  the  junction  of  two  impor- 
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tant  rock  formations.  In  all  this  stem  and  rocky  region,  in* 
eluding  the  deer  forest  around  the  Black  Mount,  the  engraver, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  drawing  the  ridges  rather 
by  the  supposed  line  of  watershed  than  by  consulting  nature. 
The  two  beautiful  conical  summits  of  the  Buachaille  Etive, 
standing  like  guardian  ‘  sheplierds’  (such  is  the  meaning  of  their 
native  name)  at  the  entrance  to  that  noble  glen,  are  especially 
disfigured.  In  this  vicinity,  and  all  towards  Ben  Nevis,  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  ridges,  so  clearly  seen  on  the  ground, 
is  entirely  lost  on  the  map.  The  form  of  Ben  Nevis  tw,  now 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  our  British  mountains,  is  wholly 
misrepresented;  and  even  in  absolute  magnitude  it  seems 
rivalled  by  Mealfourvonie,  though  the  latter,  seen  from  the 
giant  on  the  south,  or  even  from  Ben  Wyvis  on  the  north,  is 
but  a  molehill  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Great  Glen.  Innu¬ 
merable  similar  instances  might  be  adduced  in  this  Highland 
portion  of  the  map,  where  the  engraver,  in  utter  ignorance,  or 
in  wanton  despite  of  nature,  has  drawn  his  mountain  ridges  with 
most  religious  fidelity  round  and  round  each  river  basin.  Geo¬ 
graphers  thus,  as  Humboldt  well  says,  rival  in  zeal  the  Mongol 
travellers  and  Buddhist  pilgrims,  who,  through  veneration  for 
the  divortia  aquarum,  raise  heaps  of  stones  between  the  sources 
of  rivers.*  So  faithfully  is  this  done,  that  no  one  from  the  map 
would  ever  discover  that  the  Garry,  bursting  through  the 
mountain  ridge  at  Killiecrankie  (even  the  very  name  is  not 
found  in  the  map)  forms  a  pass,  in  whose  defiles  the  fate  of 
nations  and  dynasties  might  be,  as  believed  without  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  to  have  been,  at  stake.  Turning  his  eye  to 
Schiehallien,  the  philosopher  in  vain  inquires  why,  of  all  the 
mountains  of  Britiun,  it  was  selected  as  the  one  to  determine 
the  density  of  the  earth  ?  Such  a  puny  ridge,  buried  amidst  a 
thousand  other  ridges,  he  instinctively  exclaims,  cannot  be  the 
fine  isolated  cone  which  men  of  science  from  the  far  south 
sought  out  in  the  wilds  of  Kannoch  ! 

Are  other  parts  of  the  country  better  represented?  As¬ 
suredly  not  H^y,  Benbecula,  or  Lewis,  of  which  the  interior 
geography  is  not  erroneous,  only  because  it  is  entirely  omitted. 
Not  Banff,  or  Aberdeen,  or  Fite,  in  which  the  undulations  of 
the  ground,  so  im{X)rtant,  in  the  last  especially,  to  the  geologist, 
are  curiously  perverted.  Not  the  Border  Land,  where  the 
south-west  ridge  of  the  Cheviots  is  made  to  wheel  boldly  round 
the  sources  of  the  Teviot  and  join  on  to  the  great  mountain 
chain  of  the  south,  from  which  both  physically  and  geologically 
it  is  utterly  distinct.  By  this  error  a  highly  interesting  portion 

*  Humboldt,  Asie  Central,  tom.  ii.  p.  122. 
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of  country  is  entirely  misrepresented,  and,  as  we  shall  subse¬ 
quently  see,  the  very  facts  of  history  obscured.  Could  the 
same  authority  be  trusted,  the  Tarras,  notorious  in  all  ages  on 
the  border  for  its  wild  impetuosity,  the  impregnable  retreat,  in 
whose  recesses  the  robbers  of  the  Debateable  Land  set  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  both  kingdoms,  flows  through  a  plain 
almost  as  smooth  as  the  Solway  moss.  If  these  errors  were 
limited  to  the  map  we  might  be  silent,  but  from  it  they  find  their 
way  into  books  of  physical  geography  and  geology  of  high 
reputation,  and  from  these  are  copi^  into  numerous  compila¬ 
tions  in  endless  succession.  Macculloch,  looking  rather  at  the 
map  than  at  the  country,  tells  us  that  no  order  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  and  the  assertion  finds  but  too 
ready  credence  with  meu  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  the 
ability  to  study  nature  with  their  own  eyes.  For  in  every 
part  of  Scotland  where  we  have  been,  the  mountain  ridges,  seen 
from  commanding  summits,  have  arranged  themselves,  as  if 
marshalled  iu  battle-array,  into  rank  and  file,  ribbing  the 
country  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German 
Ocean,  and  telling  even  in  their  external  features  of  the  fierce 
convulsions,  the  Titanic  writhings,  of  the  earth’s  crust  in  long 
past  ages. 

Some  of  these  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  these  omissions 
supplied  in  the  more  recent  maps,  but  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  defects  still  remain.  Excellent  surveys  have  also  been 
made  of  several  counties,  and  maps  of  them  published  on  a 
large  scale,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lanarkshire,  by 
Forrest  (scale  inch  to  the  mile);  Linlithgow,  by  the  same 
(scale  1|  inch  to  the  mile);  Mid  Lothian,  by  Knox  (scale 

inch  to  the  mile);  and  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Haddington, 
by  Greenwood.  The  basins  of  the  Forth,  Tay,  and  Clyde,  by 
Mr.  Knox,  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  mile,  are  also 
very  useful  maps,  conUuning  many  improvements  on  the  older 
surveys.  Such  maps  are,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  the  richer 
and  more  cultivate  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  these, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  they  did  not  pay  the  expenses.  In  the 
wilder  and  more  remote  regions,  too,  such  of  them  as  we  have 
tested  were  far  from  being  complete;  many  natural  feature^ 
interesting  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  wandering  geologist,  but 
often  essential  for  his  objects,  being  entirely  omitted.  In  few 
of  them  are  the  politick  boundaries,  either  of  parishes  or 
counties,  accurately  represented,  and  in  some  cases  could  per¬ 
haps  now  be  hardly  discovered. 

Such  then  was  and  is  the  state  of  the  geography  of  Scotland — 
a  state  almost  without  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
Government  has  not  been  altogether  indifferent  to  the  scandal  of 
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such  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  topography  of  one  important  part 
of  the  kingdom.  So  early  as  1809  the  great  triangulation  for  the 
Ordnance  Survey  was  extended  to  Scotland,  but  the  operations 
were  suspended  during  the  three  following  years,  'in  order  to 
*  enable  persons  who  had  been  employed  there  to  carry  forward 
'  the  subordinate  triangulation  required  for  constructing  the 
'  detail  maps  in  South  Britain.’  In  1814  observations  were 
resumed  in  Scotland,  and  the  zenith  sector  used  on  the  stations 
of  Kellie  Law  in  Fifeshire,  and  Cowhithe  Hill  in  Banffshire. 
The  principal  triangulation  proceeded  steadily  in  the  following 
years  to  1817,  when  the  sector  was  used  on  Battn  Island,  in 
Zetland,  and  a  new  base  line  measured  on  Belhelvie  Links,  near 
Aberdeen.  In  1818  and  1819  these  primary  operations  were 
conrinued,  and  a  sum  of  money  first  specially  voted  for  the 
survey  of  Scotland.  In  1820  they  were  suspended,  but  re¬ 
sumed  in  1821  and  1822  in  Zetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Heb¬ 
rides.  In  1823  the  lai^e  theodolite  was  wanted  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  triangulation  of  South  Britiun,  and  the  survey  of  Scotland 
was  again  deferred.  The  survey  of  Ireland  having  commenced 
in  1824,  the  principal  triangulation  of  Scotland  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1838,  though  a  detail  survey,  afterwards  found  of 
no  use,  was  kept  on  foot  in  the  counties  of  Wigton  and  Ayr  for 
a  few  years  longer. 

It  thus  appears  that,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
survey,  its  progress  in  Scotland  has  been  repeatedly  postponed, 
tohenever  the  wants  of  the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  were 
thought  to  require  the  use  of  either  the  men  or  the  instruments. 
First  England,  and  then  Ireland,  was  preferred  before  her.  It 
is  stated,  indeed,  by  one  witness,  in  part  extenuation  of  this 
treatment,  that  '  from  1809  to  1823  every  fartlung  spent  on 
'  the  Scotch  triangulation  came  out  of  the  English  vote.’  This 
statement  is,  however,  hardly  accurate,  ^  the  English  survey 
was  from  the  beginning  considered  only  as  a  portion  of  a  great 
national  map  to  extend  over  the  whole  island,  as  fully  appears 
from  General  Roy’s  statements.  The  same  witness,  a  few  pages 
before,  also  admits  that  in  1819  grants  were  first  made  for 
Scotland,  though  the  pittance  was  so  miserably  small  that  he 
might  well  be  excused  for  forgetting  it.* 

The  survey,  as  just  stated,  was  resumed  in  1838,  when  the 
principal  triangulation  was  continued.  During  the  interval  that 
had  elapsed,  the  marks  at  the  principal  stations  had  nearly  all 
fallen  down,  and  were  so  obliterated  that  the  parties  sent  out 

*  From  1819  to  1837-8,  5095/.  15».  Id.  was  voted  and  expended. 
(Co/.  Hall,  Evidence,  §  828.  p.  121.;  §  793.  p.  118.) 
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to  reconstruct  them  had  often  much  difficulty,  and  were  not 
always  successful,  in  finding  the  place  where  they  stood,  though, 
as  Colonel  Colby  tells  us,  ‘  the  general  knowledge  of  the  utility 

*  of  a  correct  survey  in  Scotland  had  induced  the  inhabitants  to 

*  prevent  their  destruction.’*  The  survey,  however,  was  not 
renewed  until  the  national  indignation  at  its  delay  was  strongly 
excited  and  manifested  in  frequent  remonstrances.  The  subject 
was  first  taken  up  in  1834  by  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  lienee,  then  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  and  for 
the  time  inspired  with  something  of  Sottish  national  feeling. 
The  prime  instigator  of  the  movement  was  Sir  B.oderick  Mur¬ 
chison,  who  in  this  cause  has  never  forgotten  his  native  High¬ 
lands,  on  whose  rocky  shores  some  of  his  earliest  scientific  laurels 
were  gathered.  When  tracing  out  the  geology  of  the  north 
and  west,  he  had  strongly  felt  the  want  of  an  accurate  map,  and 
now,  when  this  powerful  body  of  science  was  met  on  the  spot, 
and  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  led  them  on  to  make  this 
want  and  its  remedy  known  to  Government.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  first  appeal  which  this  migratory  *  Parliament  of  Science  ’ 
ventured  to  make  to  the  Minbter  of  the  day ;  and  the  result,  as 
given  in  documents  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  are  cited  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  was  a  fw  promise 
that  Scotland  should  have  more  justice  in  future.  The  ener¬ 
getic  summons  of  the  geologist  met  a  ready  response  in  many 
other  quarters,  and  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  Scotland  were  re¬ 
echoed  from  the  Royal  Society,  the  Wernerian  Society,  headed 
by  its  distinguished  president.  Professor  Jameson,  the  father  of 
Scottish  geologists,  the  Highland  Society,  and  many  other 
scientific  and  public  bodies.  The  Highland  Society,  perhaps 
the  truest  representative  of  the  feelings  of  the  land^  pro¬ 
prietors,  first  remonstrated  in  1837,  as  the  secretary  well  re¬ 
marks,  *  not  with  reference  to  the  dilatory  progress  of  the 
‘  Scotch  survey,  but  with  reference  to  the  total  cessation  of  it.’ 

Though  resumed  in  1838,  the  sum  of  money  voted  for  the 
survey  was  so  small,  and  its  progress  so  slow,  that,  were  we  not 
ashamed  to  impute  such  paltry  motives  to  the  Government,  we 
should  regard  the  vote  rather  as  dictated  by  a  desire  to  appear 
to  be  doi^  something  than  from  any  wish  to  promote  the 
survey,  lliis  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
sums  voted  and  expended  on  the  survey  of  S^tland  from  1819, 
which  we  have  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  table.! 

*  Return  on  Ordnance  Survey,  April,  1843,  p.  2. 

t  There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  as 
the  sums  expended  since  1846,  given  by  Colonel  Hull  in  his  evidence, 
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1 


Date. 

Voted. 

Expended. 

/ 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

1819—1838 

- 

5,095 

15 

1 

. 

5,095 

15 

1 

1838—1839 

2,000 

0 

0 

- 

;  1,109 

7 

11 

1839—1840 

- 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,802 

3 

3 

1840—1841 

- 

2,000 

0 

0 

2,890 

9 

3 

1841—1842 

- 

6,000 

0 

0 

2,675 

2 

5 

1842—1843 

- 

Sum  not  given. 

1843—1844 

- 

9,000 

0 

0 

2,548 

17 

4f 

1844—1845 

- 

10,000 

0 

0 

5,526 

10 

111 

1845—1846 

- 

10,000 

0 

0 

6,727 

3 

Of 

Total  1819- 

-1846 

46,095 

0 

0 

28,375 

0 

0 

1846—1847 

- 

10,000 

0 

0 

10,578 

16 

11 

1847—1848 

- 

10,000 

0 

0 

13,916 

15 

9] 

1848—1849 

- 

15,000 

0 

0 

12,300 

7 

8 

1849—1850 

. 

15,000 

0 

0 

15,422 

4 

9 

1850—1851 

- 

15,000 

0 

0 

18,551 

5 

10 

Total  1846- 

•1851 

65,000 

0 

0 

70,769 

10 

11 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  voted  for  Scotland, 
from  1819  to  1851,  has  been  111,095/.,  the  sum  expended 
99,144/.,  leaving  the  Ordnance  still  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  her  debt.  This  money,  we  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  the  survey  officers,  has  been  expended  in  England,  but  by 
whose  authority  is  not  clearly  stated.* 

Whilst  the  means  voted  for  the  survey  have  been  so  in¬ 
adequate,  the  ultimate  progress,  as  might  be  expected,  cannot 
have  been  great.  In  1840  it  was  resolved  to  publish  the  map 
of  Scotland  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  similar  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Report  only  Wigtown,  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  and  the  island  of  Lewis,  had  been  surveyed,  and  only 
the  first,  or  Wigtownshire,  published  on  this  scale.  Thus  only 
alK)ut  a  sixtieth  part  of  Scotland  is  finished ;  and  Colonel  Hall 
states,  in  his  evidence,  that  with  the  present  grant,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  fifty  years  must  elapse  before  the 
survey  of  Scotland  can  be  completed  and  published. 

Such  is  the  simple  history  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Scot- 


difier  from  those  in  the  Parliamentary  Return,  and  are  not  complete, 
1847-48  being  omitted.  The  numbers  above  are  from  the  return 
moved  for  by  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1851,  except  the  expen¬ 
diture  for  1850-51,  not  then  made  up.  Colonel  Hall  makes  the  total 
expenditure  to  1850-51,  101,436/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  10,000/.  in 
favour  of  Scotland. 

*  Colonel  Hall  says,  ‘  By  the  authority  of  General  Colby,  the 
‘  superintendent,  I  imagine,’  but  is  not  certain.  (§§  807-810.) 
Captain  Yolland  says,  ‘  By  the  authority  of  those  who  were  alone 
‘  responsible  at  the  time.’ 
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land.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  any  lengthened 
comment  on  the  subject  or  on  the  feelings  these  few  details  are 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  every  true  Scotchman. 
How  they  have  been  viewed  we  shall  shortly  see,  but  the  case 
would  be  imperfect  were  we  not  first  to  state,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  the  progress  of  the  survey  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  empire.  In  England  the  principal  triangulation,  as  for¬ 
merly  stated,  was  begun  in  1784,  but  this  being  a  general 
operation,  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  the  real  survey 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1791,  or  sixty  years  ago. 
It  began  in  the  south,  and  several  sheets  of  that  part  of  the 
country  soon  appeared.  So  little,  however,  was  the  accuracy 
needed  in  such  a  map  then  understood,  that  some  portions 
of  it  have  recently  been  resurveyed,  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  These 
sheets  are  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  this  scale 
was  adhered  to  up  to  1840,  when  strong  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  Treasury  by  different  scientific  and  public 
bodies,  and  by  country  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
existing  ordnance  map  of  England,  on  a  small  scale,  although 
sufficient  for  military  purposes,  did  not  answer  the  wants  of 
the  present  day,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  the  survey 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country  on  the  six-inch  scale,  similar 
to  that  of  Ireland,  this  scale  was  adopted,  principally  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  has  since  been 
continued.*  The  whole  of  England  has  been  completed  on  the 
one-inch  scale,  and  is  published,  except  the  six  northern  counties. 
Of  these  counties  Lancashire  has  been  surveyed  and  published, 
both  on  the  six  and  one-inch  scale ;  Yorkshire  is  all  surveyed, 
and  three-fourths  of  it  published,  whilst  the  four  other  northern 
counties,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  remain  to  be  done.  This  is  about  an  eighth  or  ninth  of 
all  England,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  ten  or  eleven 
,  years  will  be  required  for  their  completion ;  fully  justifying  the 
estimate  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1834,  that  thirty  years  would 
elapse  before  the  English  survey  reached  the  banks  of  theTweed.f 
In  the  north  of  England  maps  on  a  one-inch  scale,  uniform  with 
those  of  the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  follow  those  on  the 
six-inch  scale.  On  this  sur\'ey  44,400/.  were  expended  between 
1791  and  1811,  and  since  1812  above  750,000/.,  making  the 
annual  expenditure  above  13,000/.  for  the  whole  sixty  years,  on 


*  See  Report  on  Ordnance  Survey,  Ireland,  1846,  p.  1. 

•I  See  Memorial  of  Brit.  Ass.  for  the  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
printed  in  1836,  which  bears  his  signature. 
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an  average,  or  about  19,000/.  for  the  last  forty  years.  Since 
1846  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably  larger,  or  on  an 
average  above  40,000/.,  and  in  1847  so  much  as  45,000/.  Of 
the  annual  vote  of  60,000/.  now  generally  granted  for  the 
surveys,  England  thus  absorbs  by  far  the  larger  portion. 

In  respect  to  rapidity  of  progress,  Ireland  has  fared  much 
better  than  either  of  the  other  kingdoms,  the  survey,  though 
b^un  later,  having  been  completed  sooner.  It  commenced  in 
1824 ;  and  being  supported  by  large  grants  from  Government, 
was  prosecuted  with  such  diligence,  that  in  1845,  or  in  twenty- 
one  years,  the  whole  survey  was  completed,  and  the  maps  of 
every  portion  of  the  country  engraved  and  ready  to  be  sold  to 
the  public.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  is 
stated  by  Colonel  Hall  at  880,665/. ;  and  an  annual  grant  of 
10,000/1  is  still  made  by  Parliament  for  revising  the  maps  of 
some  of  the  northern  counties,  and  entering  contour  lines.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  during  the  continuance  of  the 
survey  was  about  40,000/. ;  but  in  some  years  60,000/.  were 
voted;  and  in  1841,  64,500/.  was  expended.  To  complete  the 
contouring  and  revision  of  the  map,  200,000/.  will  still  be  re¬ 
quired,  making  the  total  cost  above  a  million  sterling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  one-inch  map  now  so  eagerly  demanded.* 

Why  Ireland  has  been  so  preferred  is  told  in  the  following 
passage  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Committee :  —  ‘  Much  of  the 

*  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  survey  of  Scotland  has  un- 
‘  doubtedly  been  caused  by  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
‘  vernment  to  complete  the  survey  of  Ireland ;  as  an  accurate 

*  map  of  that  country  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
‘  valuation  which  should  form  the  basis  of  those  fiscal  arrange- 

*  ments  and  other  improvements  which  the  social  evils  and  ano- 

*  malies  of  Ireland  urgently  demanded.’  The  Committee  add, 
that,  ‘  the  people  of  Scotland,  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  case, 

*  do  not  appear  at  the  time  to  have  viewed  with  jealousy  the 

*  preference  which  was  shown  to  the  sister  country.’  This 
generous  acquiescence  has  not  met  with  its  appropriate  reward, 
but  has  been  represented  as  apathy  and  indifference.  When 
asked  ‘  why  the  same  justice  had  not  been  meted  out  to  Scot- 
‘  land  as  had  been  extended  to  England  or  Ireland  ?  ’  Colonel 
Hall,  the  8Uj)erintendent  of  the  survey,  says  that  he  cannot  tell, 

*  The  above  estimates  are  taken  from  various  Parliamentary 
Returns  and  Reports,  but  so  much  discrepancy  exists  in  the  state¬ 
ments  given  not  only  in  different,  but  even  in  the  same  Report,  that 
they  can  be  regarded  only  as  approximations.  Colonel  Hall  states 
the  total  receipts  for  the  Irish  Survey  at  816,972/.  10*.  Id.,  the  total 
expenditure  at  880,665/.  5*.  6d.  (^Report,  1851,  p.  115.) 
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*  unless  the  Scotch  gentlemen  are  not  so  anxious  about  the 
‘  survey  of  Scotland  as  Irishmen.’  We  thank  Colonel  Hall  for 
the  answer ;  and  strong  as  it  is,  we  wish  it  had  been  stronger, 
and  trust  that  our  nobility  and  gentlemen  may  lay  the  reproof 
to  heart. 

Our  countrymen,  however,  scarcely  deserve  either  the  praise 
or  the  blame  here  assigned  to  them  —  they  were  neither  so 
generously  silent  nor  so  apathetically  indifferent  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  native  land.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  energetic  remonstrance  of  the  British  As^iation,  in 
1835,  was  followed  up  by  other  scientific  and  public  bodies 
in  the  following  years :  in  the  case  of  the  Highland  Society, 
repeated  no  less  than  fourteen  times.  The  Society,  indeed, 
asked  till  they  were  ‘  almost  ashamed,’  but  beyond  *  very  cour- 

*  teous  answers,’  got  nothing ;  and  even  when  ‘  the  allowance 

*  was  increased  nominally,  it  was  not  expended  ’  on  Scotland. 
The  press,  too,  was  not  silent;  but  many  murmurings,  fore¬ 
boding  a  storm,  were  sent  forth  from  time  to  time.  Still  the 
country  was  pretty  quiet  on  -the  subject,  though  the  feeling  of 
indignation  was  gaining  in  strength  and  intensity.  It  was  re¬ 
served  for  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  the  British  Association,  again 
meeting  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  after  an  interval  of  six¬ 
teen  years,  to  raise  anew  the  demand  of  justice  for  Scotland. 
As  President  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  section  of  the 
Association,  this  matter  came  naturally  under  his  notice ;  but 
besides  this,  ‘  he  felt,  as  a  Scotchman,  that  his  country  was  in  a 
‘  disgraceful  condition  in  respect  to  geography.’  The  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  Association,  and  a  second  memorial  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  were  not  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
support.  The  members  had  hardly  left  Edinburgh,  when 
articles  appeared  in  many  of  the  locd  papers  pointing  out  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  calling  on  the  public  to  follow  up  the 
appeal  now  made  in  their  behalf.* 

The  Royal  Society  issued  a  circular  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  memorials  praying  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Survey, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government  from  all  the  most  influential 
counties  and  towns  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  memorial  of  the 
Association  were  attached  the  names  of  Argyll,  Breadalbane, 
David  Brewster,  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  James  Forbes  ;  and  a 
supplementary  memorial  ‘  cordially  approving  of  this  appeal,  and 

•  The  ‘Scotsman,’  the  first  in  circulation  and  influence  of  the 
Edinburgh  newspapers,  has  particularly  distinguished  itself  by  advo¬ 
cating  tlie  good  cause  both  before  and  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Association. 
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*  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  her  Majesty’s  Government  will 

*  accede  to  the  very  reasonable  request  which  is  so  loudly  called 

*  for  by  all  persons  in  North  Britain,’  bore  the  signatures  of 
Richmond ;  Eglinton  and  Winton ;  F.  F.  Hamilton ;  William 
Alexander  Alexander;  Cawdor;  John  Hall,  of  Dunglass;  G. 
Grant  Suttie,  of  Preston  Grange ;  Minto ;  W.  Gibson  Craig ; 
Buccleuch ;  Roxburghe ;  and  only  required  to  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  to  have  had  the  list  tenfold  increased. 

These  indications  of  public  feeling  left  little  doubt  that,  how¬ 
ever  apathetic  formerly,  the  country  was  now  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  The  first,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  as  yet  the  only 
result,  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  present 
State  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  work's 
which  will  be  required  for  its  completion.* 

After  examining  many  witnesses,  the  Committee  finally  gave 
in  the  Report  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  this,  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  evidence,  they  agree  to  the  following 
recommendations ;  — 

‘  1.  That  the  six-inch  scale  be  abandoned. 

‘  2,  That  the  system  of  contouring  be  abandoned. 

‘  3.  That  the  survey  and  plotting  on  the  two-inch  scale  be  proceeded 
with  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication,  within  ten  years,  of  a  one-inch  map,  shaded  and  en¬ 
graved,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Ordinance  one-inch  map  of 
England,  with  as  many  elevations  as  possible  given  in  figures. 

‘  4.  That  the  Survey  be  proceeded  with  steadily  from  south  to 
north,  as  was  the  original  intention. 

*  5.  That  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Brunei  (A.  294.)  be 
adopted.’ 

Even  had  these  recommendations  applied  only  to  the  map  of 
Scotland,  this  journal,  which  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Trigonometrical  Surveyt,  could  scarcely 
have  permitted  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  they  have  evi¬ 
dently  a  much  wider  reference  —  the  plan  recommended  must 
evidently  be  the  best  and  most  desirable  on  the  whole,  otherwise 


•  Committee  ordered  on  4th  April,  1851 ;  nominated  on  10th 
April,  of  Mr.  Charteris,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Colonel  Anson,  Colonel 
Mure,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Smollet,  Mr.  Cowan,  Sir  William 
Morison,  the  Earl  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Davie,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  'N'iscount  Melgund,  Mr.  Locke. 
Colonel  Mure  was  subsequently  discharged  from  attendance,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Ellice  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  added  to  it.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr.  Charteris  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
t  Sw  Eidinburgh  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  372.,  and  vol.  xxvi.  p.  48. 
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the  Government  of  this  country  cannot  be  expected,  on  any 
consideration  of  saving  of  time  or  saving  of  money,  to  adopt  it. 
We  therefore  propose  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Committee  have  come  to  these  conclusions,  and  more  especially 
the  first  three,  the  others  being  of  less  general  importance.  To 
the  reasons  stated  by  the  Committee,  we  may  add  a  few  others, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  their  notice. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is,  *  that  the  six> 

‘  inch  scale  be  abandoned.’  How  it  ever  came  to  be  adopted 
forms  rather  a  curious  history.  The  map  of  England  was 
originally  on  a  one>inch  scale,  and  it  was  intended  to  extend 
this  scale  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Ireland,  besides 
the  principal  division  into  counties,  and  these  into  baronies, 
analogous  to  the  English  hundreds,  and  parishes,  there  is  a  sub^ 
ordinate  division  into  townlands,  which  are  extremely  fanciful 
and  various  in  their  size.  Lord  Monteagle,  for  instance,  states 
that  one  of  these  townlands,  near  his  residence,  contains  6000 
acres,  and  another  only  3  acres,  the  average  being  from  200  to 
300  acres.  These  townlands  were  the  basis  of  the  local  tax¬ 
ation  of  Ireland,  and  the  burthens  being  exceedingly  unequal, 
gross  injustice  was  often  done,  producing  great  discontent.  A 
survey  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  was  insufficient  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  new  valuation  to  remedy  these  evils ;  and  a 
Committee  on  the  map  of  Ireland,  which  met  in  1824,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Survey  should  be  executed  on  the  scale  of  six 
inches,  which  Mr.  Griffith,  and  others,  thought  the  smallest  fit 
for  this  purpose.  It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  acted  more  wisely  by  at  once  cutting  the 
knot,  readjusting  the  local  taxation  on  a  new  and  rational  basis, 
and  allowing  these  old  subdivisions  to  fall  into  deserved  neglect. 
It  was  otherwise  determined ;  and  the  Survey  on  the  six-inch 
scale  was  ordered,  not  fur  publication,  but  for  use  in  these  mere 
local  arrangements.  Mr.  Griffith,  however,  as  Commissioner 
for  the  General  Valuation,  having  required  six  copies  of  the 
map  for  his  puriM)ses,  Colonel  Colby  found  that  the  expense  of 
making  these  would  be  fully  equal  to  laying  the  map  down  on 
copper,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  Government,  the  whole 
was  so  engraved.  When  the  Irish  proprietors  induced  the 
Government  to  grant  them  this  splendid  local  survey,  they  had 
no  idea  that  the  onc-inch  map  was  to  be  abandoned,  but  con¬ 
fidently  expected  both,  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Survey. 

The  adoption  of  the  six- inch  scale  in  Scotland  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  curious,  and  is  perhaps  most  graphically  relat^  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  Secretary  to  the  Highland 

VOL.  xcv.  NO.  cxciii.  o 
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Society.  He  states  that  General  Colby,  in  1837 — 38,  ‘  pro- 
‘  posed  two  scales  for  Scotland,  one  a  lai^e  scale  for  the 

*  Lowlands,  and  a  small  scale  for  the  Highlands  ’ ;  but  the 

*  Society  pressed  for  a  survey  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 

*  mile,  and  also  that  the  maps  should  be  on  that  scale.’  These 
questions  and  answers  then  follow : — 

‘  What  led  the  Society  to  press  for  that  scale  which  had  been 
adopted  in  Ireland  being  extended  to  Scotland  ? — Simply,  I  believe, 
from  its  adoption  in  Ireland.  They  had  no  means  from  experience 
of  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  six-inch  map  then,  but  knowing  that 
it  had  been  given  to  Ireland  as  a  boon,  they  conceived  naturally  that 
it  was  to  be  equally  good  for  Scotland. 

‘  They  believed  it  must  be  a  better  thing,  because  it  was  larger 
than  the  map  upon  a  one-inch  scale  ;  and  therefore  they  thought  they 
were  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  the  Irish  ? — Yes.’  (^Rep.  p.  68.) 

The  best  comment  on  this  singular  avowal  is  given  in  Lord 
Monteagle’s  evidence.  He  thinks  that  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  made  a  very  great  blunder,  from  which  they  are  now 
suffering  in  asking  for  the  six-inch  map ;  and  illustrates  it  by  a 
comparison,  ‘  Their  taking  and  measuring  the  value  of  a  map  by 

*  the  arithmetical  scale  seems  very  much  to  resemble  the  Russian 
‘  principle  of  measuring  female  beauty  by  weight.’  So,  however, 
they  did  measure  it ;  their  request  was  granted,  and  the  survey 
ordered  to  be  made,  and  the  map  to  be  engraved  on  the  six-inch 
scale :  and  now  when  one  county,  and  portions  of  several  others, 
are  finished  on  this  scale,  the  Society  turns  round,  tells  the  Go¬ 
vernment  that  they  asked  for  it  without  knowing  the  circum¬ 
stances  causing  its  adoption  in  Ireland,  that  they  have  found  it 
to  be  comparatively  useless  for  most  local  and  practical  purposes, 
.and  wish  the  survey  to  be  resumed  on  the  one-inch  scale,  which 
they  formerly  condemned.  We  cannot  wonder  that  little  weight 
is  assigned  to  opinions  so  lightly  assumed,  so  lightly  given  up.* 

Were  the  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  begun  anew, 
we  should  probably  prefer  a  scale  different  from  either  of  those 
that  now  come  into  competition,  such,  for  instance,  as 

•  We  have  taken  the  case  above  as  related  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  but  do  not  find  his  account  borne  out  by  the  memorials  them¬ 
selves,  quoted  subsequently  in  pages  187  and  189.  of  the  Report.  In 
that  of  July,  1837,  the  Society  state  the  objects  to  which  the  maps 
might  be  made  subservient,  and  *  leave  it  to  others  more  competent 
‘  than  themselves  to  determine  the  scale.’  In  a  second,  of  March, 
1839,  they  ‘  suggest  a  general  map  of  Scotland,  on  the  scale  of  one 
‘  inch  to  the  mile,  and  a  special  survey  of  the  manufacturing  and 
‘  mining  districts,  and  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  highly 
‘  cultivated  or  improvable,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.' 
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part  of  nature.  But  it  ia  of  so  much  importance  that  a  uniform 
scale  should  be  adopted,  that  the  question  now  lies  entirely 
between  the  six>inch  scale  of  the  Irish  maps,  and  the  one-inch 
of  the  old  Onlnance  Survey  of  England.  In  the  Report  before 
us  there  is  a  full  view  of  the  arguments  for  both  sides  brought 
forward  by  men  of  the  highest  practical  experience  and  scientific 
attainments,  which  may  here  be  very  briefly  stated.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  six-inch  map  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  smallest 
on  which  every  matter  to  be  surveyed  can  be  laid  down  without 
distortion,  as  roads  and  rivers  of  their  proper  breadth,  and  fields, 
houses,  and  buildings  of  their  true  dimensions.  Such  a  survey, 
therefore,  can  be  made  by  actual  admeasurement  in  every  part, 
and  by  men  of  very  moderate  attainments  and  skill.  A  map  on 
a  smaller  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  must  contain  many  things  of 
which  even  the  thinnest  visible  line  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and 
is  thus  a  kind  of  picture,  depending  for  its  accuracy,  in  great 
part,  on  the  eye  and  judgment  of  the  surveyor,  and  accordingly 
requiring  in  him  far  higher  qualifications.  This,  however,  is 
rather  an  argument  for  a  survey,  than  for  the  publication  of  the 
map  on  this  large  scale,  as  minute  accuracy  of  measurement  is 
at  once  lost  in  the  published  map  from  the  unequal  shrinking  of 
the  paper  in  drying,  and  this  not  only  in  different  copies,  but  in 
the  same  sheet  in  different  directions.* 

In  Ireland  the  six-inch  map  was  adopted,  and  found  useful 
for  the  strictly  local  purposes  of  the  townland  valuation.  It 
has  since  been  employed  in  determining  the  boundaries  of  Poor- 
law  Unions,  both  for  residence  and  assessments  ;  in  ascertaining 
the  agricultural  and  other  statistics  of  the  country ;  and  in 
working  the  Land  Improvements  Act,  copies  of  the  map  being 
used  as  a  kind  of  record  of  the  works  undertaken.  A  similar 
map  could  of  course  be  used  for  similar  purposes  in  Scotland, 
but  does  not  seem  either  essential,  or  of  much  importance. 
More  value  may  be  assigned  to  it  as  a  record  of  the  sale  or 
mortgage  of  land.  Though  at  present  it  would  not  be  received 
as  evidence  in  any  court  of  law,  from  a  perhaps  too  rigid 
adherence  to  established  forms  of  procedure,  yet  no  more  effec¬ 
tive  evidence  of  the  boundaries  of  property  could  be  adduced. 
In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Griffith  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  the 
boundaries  of  estates  being  laid  down  on  the  Irish  map,  not  only 


*  Mr.  Cowan  mentions  that  the  paper  shrinks  almost  entirely  in 
one  direction.  This  is  probably  Owing  to  the  unequal  pressure  in 
printing,  and  gives  much  importance  to  Mr.  Brunei’s  suggestion  that 
the  scale  should  be  marked  by  a  small  cross  in  the  centre  of  each 
sheet,  and  four  others  at  right  angles,  each  at  a  mile  distance. 
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•were  lawsuits  prevented,  but  some  which  had  been  {joing  on 
from  the  time  of  the  Down  Survey  were  amicably  settled  by 
him  on  the  spot.  In  any  plan  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  land, 
and  rendering  its  transference  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  that 
of  Bank  Stock,  or  Railway  Shares,  a  map  on  this,  or  even  a 
larger  scale,  would  be  of  essential  service.  But  this  implies 
changes  in  the  laws  on  which  it  is  premature  to  speculate.* 

The  value  of  a  six-inch  map  with  contour  lines  for  draining, 
we  certainly  do  not  estimate  very  highly.  It  may  have  been  of 
advantage  in  some  of  the  flat  bogs  of  Ireland,  where  the  water 
seems  to  have  lost  its  way  and  not  to  know  how  to  run  ;  but  in 
Scotland  such  tracts  are  happily  very  rare,  and  seldom  worth 
the  expense  of  draining.  For  other  engineering  purposes,  both 
Sir  John  M‘Neill  and  Mr.  Griffith  estimate  the  six-inch  map 
very  highly,  and  state, — though  apparently  with  some  hesitation, 
and  probably  swayed  by  the  belief,  that  if  they  obtained  the 
one,  the  other  would  soon  follow, — that  if  they  could  only  get 
one  map,  they  would  prefer  that  on  the  six-inch  scale.  The 
chief  use  they  assign  seems,  however,  to  be  merely  the  saving  of 
the  preliminary  surveys  for  railways  and  canals  to  be  deposited 
Avlth  Parliament,  and  even  this  only  in  part,  as  in  a  few  years 
the  map  becomes  antiqtiated,  and  the  boundaries  of  fields  and 
properties  so  changed  that  the  whole  must  be  corrected.  There 
is,  however,  the  strongest  antagonistic  evidence  from  Messrs. 
Brunei,  Stephenson,  and  Locke,  who  concur  in  affirming,  that 
siu-h  large  maps  are  comparatively  useless  in  laying  out  railway 
lines,  their  size  rendering  it  impossible  to  embrace  such  an 
extent  of  country  with  the  eye  as  to  obtain  any  general  notion 
of  the  form  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  used  the 
one-inch  map  in  England,  and  the  six-inch  map  in  Ireland ; 
and  whilst  ‘  he  cannot  concelye  anything  more  effective’  than  the 
former,  he  ‘certainly  thinks  the  latter  will  not  be  at  all  useful 
‘  to  engineers.’  He  also  says,  ‘  if  the  two  maps  were  published, 
‘  and  laid  before  Mr.  L«x;ke,  Mr.  Brunei,  or  myself,  we 
‘  would  leave  the  six-inch  map  at  home,  and  take  the  one-inch 
‘  map  with  us.’  We  must  add,  that  whilst  the  English  and  Irish 
engineers  thus  differed  in  the  value  they  assigned  to  the  six- 
inch  map,  they  thoroughly  agreed  that  it  was  no  substitute  for 
the  one-inch  map,  which  was  indispensable  for  general  purposes. 

The  feeling  of  geologists  on  this  question  is  best  seen  in  the 
evidence  of  Sir  R.  Murchison.  After  truly  stating  that  no 
accurate  geological  survey  c.an  be  produced  until  there  is  a 
•  correct  geographical  representation  of  the  country,  this  patriotic 

•  Report,  p.  193.  Letter  from  the  late  Lord  Langdale,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  for  the  Registration  of  Real  Property. 
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geologist  refers  to  his  own  experience  in  Wales  and  the  border¬ 
ing  tracts  of  the  ancient  Siluria,  in  which  he  found  the  one- 
inch  scale  amply  sufficient.  He  admits  that  in  the  rich  mining 
districts  in  Scotland,  with  the  great  troughs  and  basins,  full  of 
coal  and  iron  ore,  a  map  on  the  larger  scale  might  be  useful,  but 
these  do  not  exceed  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  surface.  For 
any  other  pur[)ose,  and  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  country,  the 
one-inch  would  be  the  rcsdly  useful  scale,  and  convey  all  the 
information  wanted.  He  is  borne  out  in  this  opinion,  he  says, 
by  the  conviction  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  the  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
onerincli  scale  will  suffice  for  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
illustration  of  the  country.  ‘  I  may  add,’  he  continues,  *  that 
‘  the  same  very  competent  authority  finds  it  at  this  moment 

*  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  geological  survey  of  Ire- 

*  land  upon  tlie  six-inch  scale  map,  looking  to  those  maps  as 

*  they  are  at  present  prepared.’  That  this  is  no  new  opinion, 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Survey  of 
Ireland  in  1846  will  show:  —  ‘From  experience  in  working 
‘  upon  the  English  one-inch  maps,  where  artificial  boundary  lines 
‘  do  not  terminate  the  engraving  in  the  sheets,  and  where  the 
‘  hills  on  the  more  modern  work  are  usually  so  well  given,  and 
‘  from  working  on  the  Irish  six-inch  county  maps,  interrupted 
‘  by  county  boundary  lines,  where  the  hills  are  not  represented, 

*  and  where  they  will  by  the  contour  lines,  if  many  feet  (say 
‘  fifty)  virtually  apart,  be  but  comparatively  little  shown,  1 
‘  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  general  map  on  the  same 
‘  scale  as  the  Great  Britain  one-inch  map,  and  with  the  hills 
‘  and  mountains  laid  down  upon  it  (like  it)  from  correct  sketch- 
‘  ing,  would  be  very  desirable  and  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordi- 
‘  nary  purposes.’ 

The  opinion  of  two  such  observers,  who  have  had  more  prac¬ 
tical  exi)erience  in  this  matter  than  any  other  living  geologists, 
may  be  considered  sis  decisive  on  this  side  of  the  question.  As 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  well  remarks  in  another  place,  ‘  the  six-inch 
‘  sheets,  though  admirably  adapted  for  working  out  details  in 
‘  the  field,  are  inferior  for  general  views  and  the  effective  repre- 

*  sentation  of  many  im|)ortant  geological  fsicts.’  Though  fully 
concurring  in  these  views,  we  must  confess  to  a  strong  desire  to 
see  some  parts  both  of  South  and  North  Britain  represented 
geologically  on  a  six-inch  scale,  and  these  too  not  the  fertile 
plains  or  rich  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  or  the  centre  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  some  of  the  wildest,  most  barren,  and  in  money  value 
most  worthless  tracts  of  both  countries.  An  accurate  repre- 
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sen  tat  ion  *  on  this  scjilc  of  Snowdon  or  Cader  Idris,  or  better 
still  of  the  lonely  region  extending  from  the  northern  declivities 
of  Ben  Nevis  to  the  south  of  Glencoe,  with  all  its  mountain 
ranges,  deep  glens,  and  rude  buttresses  of  rock  fully  shaded  in, 
and  all  its  diversity  of  rock,  its  basis  of  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay- 
slate,  its  huge  granitic  domes,  its  vertical  prisms  of  porphyry, 
and  the  innumerable  veins  of  these  or  more  recent  trap-rocks, 
bursting  through  and  ramifying  in  manifold  directions,  —  fully 
and  accurately  ooloured,  would  form  a  noble  picture,  which  the 
wisest  geologist  might  study  for  years  without  exhausting  the 
lessons  it  has  to  teach,  and  in  which  even  they,  who  were  no 
geologists  might  see  something  of  the  awe-inspiring  wonders 
which  the  crust  of  the  globe  reveals. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  map  in  its  special  applications 
to  peculiar  purposes ;  let  us  now'  consider  it  in  a  more  general 
point  of  view.  The  engineer  and  the  miner,  the  proprietor  or 
farmer  when  draining  or  improving  land,  might  find  some  use 
in  a  six-inch  map ;  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  general 
body  of  the  public?  To  understand  this  question  aright,  let  us 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  six -inch  map,  as  we  suspect  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  by  no  means  well-informed  on  this  subject, 
and,  like  the  people  of  Wigtownshire,  may  be  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  survey  they  are  seeking  to  obtain. 
Now  these  six-inch  maps  are  mere  ground  plans,  with  houses, 
roads,  rivers,  divisions  of  parishes,  farms,  and  fields,  but  no  indi¬ 
cation  by  shading  of  the  position  of  hills  or  other  inequalities  of 
the  ground.  In  the  richly  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
sheets  are  of  course  pretty  well  filled,  but  in  the  remoter  and 
wilder  districts  are  often  a  dreary  waste  of  white  paper,  hardly 
relieved  by  inserting  all  the.  bogs,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  the 
first  step  of  an  improving  cultivation  would  sweep  from  the  face 
of  creation.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  take  up,  if  he  is 
able  to  move  them,  the  ponderous  volumes  that  contain  the  maps 
of  Galway,  Mayo,  or  many  other  Irish  counties,  and  turning 
over  the  sheets  take  note  of  the  matters  with  which  they  are 
filled.  Let  him  turn  for  instance  to  sheet  51.  of  Galway, 
decorated  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  lakes  or  portions  of 
lakes,  designated  by  such  euphonious  names  as.  Lough  Clogher- 

*  Of  course  with  all  the  physical  features  drawn  in,  and  thus  very 
different  from  the  mere  ground  plans  of  the  Irish  Survey.  ‘  If  a  map 
‘  on  that  gigantic  scale  were  so  constructed,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
‘  magnificent  costly  trophy  for  our  country,  although  not  by  any 
‘  means  so  useful  for  general  purposes  as  the  [one-inch]  map  I  have 
‘  advocated.’  (Sir  R.  J.  Murchiion.  Evidence,  p.  13.) 
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bowbartleymcde,  Lough  Cuskeaiuatinny,  Lougheenbegnacloghy, 
Loughaunemlagheask,  or  the  tollowing  ehee^  with  iSruffuacon- 
neelagh  Lough,  and  its  hundred  neighbours,  and  Tullaghnaher- 
mishna  Hill,  and  tell,  if  he  can,  the  use  to  the  general  public  of 
engraving  such  things  on  such  a  scale.  If  he  prefer  a  specimen 
from  Scotland,  let  him  take  sheet  36.  of  Wigtown,  and  see 
what  mutable  trifles  have  been  inserted,  in  order  to  give  the 
paper  the  appearance  of  being  covered.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
inches  square,  we  have  ‘  Ford,  Dial,  Footpath,  Pump,  Gravel-pit, 

‘  Brandy  Well,  Kuin,  Threshing-machine,  Ruins,  Well,  West 
‘  Cairngaan,  Castle  Shell,  Slewmallie,  Jenny  Smit’s  Well,’  and 
other  equally  interesting  records  of  the  physical  and  political 
condition  of  the  country.  Even  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
mile,  the  county  of  Wigtown,  with  its  wide  stretches  of  low  flat 
moors  and  stagnant  floes,  seems  sadly  destitute  of  physical 
relief,  but  on  a  six-inch  scale  the  monotony  of  the  sheets  is 
almost  intolerable. 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  the  map ;  let  us  now  look  at 
its  size  and  price.  Wigtown,  not  one  of  the  lai^est  of  our 
Scotch  counties,  comprises  38  sheets,  each  2  feet  high  by 
3  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  put  together,  would  be  18  feet  long 
by  16  deep.  Mid  Lothian  would  occupy  nearly  the  same 
space,  and  Perthshire  or  Argyll,  of  course,  a  greatly  larger 
surface.  Yorkshire  will  be  60  feet  long  by  40  deep,  and  some 
of  the  Irish  counties  cannot  be  much  less.  In  reference  to  the 
kingdoms  in  their  entirety,  we  find  that  the  map  of  Ireland 
covers  1907  sheets,  and  would  be  about  150  feet  in  height, 
whereas  a  map  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  would  be  only  23  feet  high. 
The  six-inch  map  of  Scotland,  with  all  the  sheets  put  together, 
is  estimated  by  Captain  Yolland  at  126  feet  long  by  216  feet 
deep,  whereas  the  one-inch  map  would  be  21  feet  long  by  36 
feet  deep,  in  both  cases  placing  the  islands  in  their  proper  geo¬ 
graphic^  position. 

This  difference  of  size  implies  a  proportionate  difference  in 
the  price.  The  six-inch  map  of  Ireland  originally  cost  about 
1000/.,  and  now  about  400/.,  and  of  course  very  few  copies  are 
ever  sold.  Captain  Yolland  indeed  tells .  us,  that  besides 
ninety-nine  copies  of  the  whole  map  supplied  gratuitously  to 
public  offices,  public  institutions,  and  eminent  individuals, 
eighty-one  copies  have  been  sold.  This  is,  however,  merely 
the  average  sale  of  the  sheets  as  appears  from  another  part  of 
his  own  evidence,  where  he  says,  that  including  presents 
348,434  impressions  of  single  sheets  have  been  issued  to  the 
public,  or  on  an  average,  180  copies  of  each.  Now,  as  the  sheets 
containing  the  large  cities  and  towns,  and  the  index  sheets  of 
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the  counties,  sell  extensively,  the  average  sale  of  the  others 
must  be  very  much  reduced,  and  we  may  well  doubt  if  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  whole  map,  or  a  single  impression  of  some  sheets, 
have  ever  been  sold  to  private  individuals.  Indeed,  many 
persons  would  not  accept  the  map  as  a  present  were  they 
obliged  to  preserve  it. 

The  sanjc  fact  is  shown  even  more  clearly  in  England.  Of 
the  one-inch  map  of  England  and  Wales,  1631  sets  have  been 
supplied,  or  if  the  same  number  of  copies  were  given  in  presents 
in  each  case,  al)out  twenty  times  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
one-inch  English  map  have  been  purchased  by  the  public  as 
of  the  Irish  six-inch  map.  In  other  words,  for  one  person 
who  uses  or  profits  by  the  six-inch  maps  of  Ireland,  twenty 
do  so  by  the  one-incli  English  maps.  A  fairer  comparison 
is  perhaps  furnished  by  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  both 
maps  are  offered  to  the  public  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  come 
into  actual  competition.  -And  how  then  are  they  used  and 
valued?  Captain  Yolland  gives  us  some  data  for  answering 
this  question  ;  it  may  well  be  assumed  not  those  most  uufavoui- 
able  to  the  larger  scale.  Of  sheet  88  of  the  small  map  404 
complete  copies  have  been  sold,  of  the  same  tract  of  country  in 
the  large  map  53  copies;  of  sheet  81,  of  the  small  map  302 
copies,  of  the  large  1 1  copies  only ;  of  sheet  80,  of  the  small 
map  440  copies,  of  the  large  28  copies.  That  is,  of  these  three 
sheets  more  than  twelve  copies  of  the  small  are  sold  for  one  of 
the  large,  and  for  one  person  who  uses  or  profits  by  the  six-inch 
maps,  a  dozen  do  so  by  the  one-inch. 

The  map  of  Scotland  on  the  six-inch  scale  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  312/.,  and  a  map  on  the  one-inch  scale  similar  to  that  of 
England,  about  3/.  IO5.  How  this  would  affect  the  sales  might 
readily  be  conceived,  even  if  it  tvere  not  most  emphatically  told 
in  the  facts  just  related.  The  one  map  could  be  purchased  and 
hung  up  in  ^1  the  large  public  institutions  of  the  country  ;  the 
other  could  be  rarely  purchased,  and  then  only  to  be  lx)und  in 
volumes,  and  put  aside  on  the  shelves  of  a  library.  The  one 
map  would  thus  be  constantly  speaking  to  the  eye,  instructing 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  would  examine  it  with  interest 
when  displayed  before  them  as  a  whole,  but  who  would  never 
think  of  taking  down  one  of  the  huge  folios  of  the  six-inch 
maps,  and,  if  they  did  so,  would  not  be  able  to  turn  them  to 
any  profit. 

As  a  travelling  map  of  the  country,  the  six-inch  scale  is 
confessedly  useless.  Its  size  renders  it  wholly  impossible  to 
consult  it  in  the  field,  even  if  one  had  a  waggon  expressly  to 
convey  it  from  place  to  place.  The  space  contained  in  each 
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sheet  is  also  so  small  that  it  furnishes  no  general  idea  of  the 
country;  and  a  person  wishing  to  travel  from  one  town  to 
another,  twenty  miles  distant,  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  road  through  the  three  or  four  sheets  over  which  it 
would  extend.  This  likewise  renders  it  nearly  useless  to  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  or  surveyors,  in  laying  down  lines  of  new  road, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to 'embrace  a  sufficient  extent  of 
country.  The  Ordnance  one-inch,  on  the  other  hand,  —  we 
speak  from  experience,  —  is  the  best  companion  a  traveller  can 
take  w'ith  him,  and  is  now  extensively  used  for  that  purjjose. 
Each  sheet  contains  864  square  miles,  so  that  two  or  three  of 
them  comprise  an  average  sized  county  ;  whereas  the  same  space 
in  the  six-inch  map  would  be  spread  over  seventy  or  a  hundred 
sheets.  For  general  views  of  the  geography  or  geology  of  a 
district,  there  can  be  no  comparison.  On  the  one-inch  map  the 
eye  can  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  a  river-basin,  or  a  moun¬ 
tain  chain,  and  see  their  relations  to  other  similar  objects  and 
to  the  general  structure  of  the  country,  which,  on  a  six-inch 
map,  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  the  Irish  Sur¬ 
vey  many  of  the  larger  lakes,  like  Lough  Neagh  or  Lough 
Corril),  extend  into  so  many  sheets  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
any  general  views  of  their  form  or  connexion.  Even  the  lines 
representing  rivers  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those 
representing  other  objects,  and  the  sea  may  often  be  mistaken 
for  the  land. 

These  general  views  are  confirmed  throughout  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Irish.  Lord  Monteagle’s  evidence  is  very  full  on  this 
point,  and  given  in  a  business-like  manner,  deserving  of  all  com¬ 
mendation.  He  states, — and  we  take  the  reasons  as  we  find 
them,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement, — that  the  Irish  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  having  the  six-inch  map  engraved,  except 
for  the  local  purposes  above  mentioned;  that  it  is  so  incon¬ 
venient  for  laying  out  roads  that  in  his  county  they  generally 
prefer  using  an  old  imperfect  survey  on  a  one-inch  scale,  made 
in  1811;  that  the  map  gives  no  impression  whatever  of  the 
physical  relief  or  general  appearance  of  the  country ;  that  many 
of  the  sheets  are  ‘  cut  and  carved  into  a  variety  of  fields  and 
‘  divisions,  utterly  inconsistent  with  good  farming,  and  irrecon- 
‘  cileable  with  common  sense,’  and  which,  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  must  all  be  blotted  out ;  in  a  word,  that  the  map 
is  merely  a  series  of  plans,  and  no  map  at  all  for  general  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  As  an  instance  of  the  want  of  physical  informa¬ 
tion  in  these  maps,  his  Lordship  referred  to  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  map  containing  a  line  of  hills  along  the  point  of  severance 
between  the  mountain  limestone  district,  which  occupies  the 
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greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  coal  measures,  forming  an 
important  military  position,  which  would  be  the  key  of  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  island,  but  of  which  there  was  no  other 
indication  except  a  very  few  trigonometrical  elevations,  utterly 
unintelligible  except  to  one  familiar  with  the  locality. 

But  this  want,  it  is  said,  would  be  supplied  by  the  contour 
lines  which  are  now  being  inserted  in  the  Irish  maps  at  an 
expense  of  120,000/.,  and  which  are  given  in  the  sheets  of 
Wigtown  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  now  published.  In 
these  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  expressed,  not  as  in 
common  maps,  by  tints  of  shading  representing  the  slopes  of 
hills  and  mountains,  but  by  horizontal  lines,  each  running  at  a 
given  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  followed  out  round  dl  the 
sides  of  hills  and  valleys,  like  the  Parallel  Roads  on  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  Glen  Roy.  This  system  was  first  proposed  in  the  middle 
of  last  century  by  a  Frenchman  named  Buache,  who  was  led  to 
the  idea  by  observing  the  lines  left  by  the  receding  tide  on  a 
sandy  shore.  He  described  his  discovery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences*,  where  it  lay  buried  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  when  it  was  brought  into  use  by  a  countryman 
of  the  inventor,  M.  Dupain-Triel.f  Another  forty  years 
elapsed  before  this  discovery  came  again  into  use,  when  M. 
Ol^n,  a  Dane,  published  an  orographical  map  of  Europe, 
divided  into  stages  on  the  same  principle},  and  it  has  since  been 
very  frequently  employed,  as  in  Berghaus’,  Johnston’s,  and 
other  Physical  Atlases.  In  France  the  value  of  this  method  of 
representing  elevation  had  been  under  discussion  both  in  1809, 
when  it  was  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  drawing,. but  not  in 
the  engraving  of  the  map,  and  in  1828,  when  another  com¬ 
mission,  including  Arago,  Lapie  the  geographer,  De  la  Chasse, 
and  other  eminent  men,  reported  on  the  subject.  Contour  lines, 
therefore,  when  adopted  in  Ireland  in  1838,  were  not  new,  and 
their  value  should  have  been  well  understood. 

Sir  John  M‘Neill  and  Mr.  Griffith  were  the  principal  wit¬ 
nesses  in  favour  of  contouring,  but  admitted  that  they  had  no 
practical  experience  of  its  working ;  whereas  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Locke  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Stephenson  had 
had  the  experience  of  a  contoured  map  in  Switzerland,  but  had 


*  See  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  for  1752,  p.  399. ;  for  1753,  p.  586. ;  and  for 
1759,  p.  109. 

')’  La  France  consider4e  dans  les  differentes  hauteurs  de  ses  plaines, 
Paris,  1791,  une  feuille  par  M.  Dupain-Triel. 

}  Commeutaire  de  I’esquisse  orographique  de  I'Europe,  avec  trois 
cartes.  Copenbague,  1833. 
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derived  no  assistance  from  it  in  laying  out  a  line  of  railway  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Brunei,  too,  thinks  contouring  very  b^u- 
tiful  when  you  have  got  it ;  but  it  takes  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
very  costly  to  do  it  accurately,  —  and,  unless  accurate,  is  worse 
than  useless.  He  had  once  tried  contouring  in  a  very  difficult 
bit  of  ground  for  railway  purposes,  and  found  the  expense  very 
great  and  the  advantage  nothing.  With  such  practical  evidence 
of  the  worthlessness  of  contouring  for  engineering  purposes,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject  in  det^. 
Its  alleged  uses  for  draining  or  for  ascertaining  the  watershed  * 
of  basins  whence  towns  may  derive  their  supply  of  water,  we 
estimate  very  lightly.  To  the  scientific  botanist  or  agricul¬ 
turist  it  may  be  of  value,  as  showing  the  height  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  at  which  certain  plants  grow  or  certain 
crops  can  be  cultivated.  Though  on  the  whole  much  preferring 
the  old  method  of  hill-sketching.  Sir  R.  Murchison  stated  that 
contouring  may  occasionally  be  of  great  value  in  enabling  mining 
engineers  and  geologists  to  mark  with  precision  the  outcrop  of 
different  beds  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  other  minerals.  In  such 
cases  we  also  acknowledge  its  utility,  but  more  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  curiosity  than  practical  value.  In  truth,  it  is  chiefly 
in  a  purely  scientific  view  that  we  attach  much  import¬ 
ance  to  contouring.  In  many  cases  it  might  show  the  lines 
of  elevation  and  depression  more  accurately  than  mere  hill¬ 
sketching,  and  thus  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  physical 
structure  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose,  however,  the 
wilder  and  more  inaccessible  regions  are  equally  if  not  more 
important  than  any  other ;  and  were  it  therefore  to  be  confined 
to  the  lower  districts,  to  the  limits  of  agriculture  or  planting, 
we  should  regard  it  as  comparatively  worthless.  On  maps  of 
the  scale  of  six  inches  or  larger,  contour  lines,  where  the  inclina¬ 
tion  is  considerable,  and  the  vertical  distance  between  them  not 
too  great,  show  the  undulations  of  the  ground  very  well,  as  on 
the  left  of  sheet  10.  of  Wigtownshire.  But,  in  other  cases,  like 
that  on  the  right  of  the  same  sheet,  where  the  ground  is  more 
level,  they  make  little  appearance,  meandering  as  it  were  over 
the  waste  mosses,  amidst  gravel-pits  and  low  rocks.  To  be  of 
any  real  service,  also,  they  must  be  drawn  from  actual  measure- 

•  We  have  been  rather  surprised  at  Captain  Tolland’s  definition  of 
this  term  ‘  watershed  ’  to  the  Committee,  Quest.  1895  :  ‘  If  you  have  a 
‘  large  natural,  though  irregular  basin,  the  watershed  line  is  that 
‘  which  the  water  will  run  down.’  The  word  has  been  used  in  Scot¬ 
land  from  time  immemorial  to  express  the  line  on  the  top  of  a  ridge, 
where  the  water  flowing  to  two  different  basins  divides  (Scottice, 
sheds;  German,  scheiden,  to  divide). 
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ment  and  levelling,  or  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  giving  an 
appearance  of  accuracy,  which  in  reality  doea  not  exist.  Hence, 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  six  inches  to  the  mile,  on  which  they  can¬ 
not  be  put  in  from  actual  measurement,  contour  lines  are  a  mere 
substitute  for  hill-shading,  not  more  accurate  in  themselves,  and 
less  commonly  understood.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Irish  would 
do  well  to  stop  the  contouring  of  their  large  map,  estimated  to 
cost  120,000/.,  and  accept  as  a  substitute  a  reduced  map,  with 
the  hills  sketched  in,  which  could  be  done  for  about  85,000/. 

In  the  first  two  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  therefore, 
we  generally  concur.  The  map  on  the  six-inch  scale,  though 
useful  for  many  special  purposes,  is  less  generally  so  than  a 
map  on  the  one-inch  scale  would  be.  Some  of  the  uses  of  the 
large  survey,  also,  are  rather  prospective  than  actual,  implying 
changes  either  in  the  laws  or  social  condition  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  law  of  property  must  be  changed  before  it  can  be  used 
as  a  record  of  sales  or  encumbrances ;  and  the  distribution  of 
the  population  greatly  modified,  before  it  can  be  again  required 
to  any  extent  worth  mentioning  for  railway  purposes.  In  the 
Lowland  districts,  railways  seem  already  too  numerous,  and 
as  for  new  railways  or  canals  in  the  Highlands,  ‘it  must,’  us 
Mr.  Stephenson  remarks,  ‘  be  a  desperate  mania  indeed  to  get 
*  so  far  north.’  The  uses  of  the  one  inch  on  the  other  hand  are 
general,  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  the  persons  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it  at  least  tenfold  more  numerous.  Hence,  if  we  ' 
can  have  ouly  one  map,  this  ought  to  be  on  the  smaller  scale. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  this  first  point  iu  a  great  measure 
determines  the  second.  Accurate  contour  lines  put  in  from 
actual  measurement,  can  only  be  laid  down  when  the  scale  is  six 
inches  or  more  to  the  mile,  and,  therefore,  in  reference  to 
smaller  maps,  the  question  is  'one  merely  of  two  modes  of 
shading, — the  one  well  known,  and  easily  understood,  the  other 
less  known  and  less  intelligible.  In  some  cases,  also,  contour 
lines,  unless  very  closely  drawn,  would  not  mark  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground.  Thus  many  extensive  river-valleys  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Scotland  are  only  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
plains  by  low  banks,  along  w'hich  it  is  just  possible  a  single 
contour  line  might  run,  whilst  the  next  higher  or  lower  might 
have  entirely  a  difierent  direction.  Yet  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  in  many  other  respects,  these  valleys  or  ravines  are  of 
very  high  importance.  Contour  lines,  too,  have  reference  only 
to  the  present  levels  of  the  country,  whereas  many  valleys  and 
other  inequalities  have  originated  when  the  ground  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  level  or  inclination,  which  they  consequently  do  not  well 
represent.  We,  therefore,  think  the  Committee  did  well  to  re- 
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commend  their  abandonment,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
only  exception  we  would  make,  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  few 
of  the  more  important,  say,  at  100,  500,  1000,  2000,  and  3000 
feet  of  elevation,  which  would  not  cost  much,  and  would  mark 
important  physical  relations  of  the  country.  Even  for  en^neer- 
in"  purposes,  these  few  well-marked  contour  lines  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  useful  than  the  numerous  ones  now  drawn. 
These  contours,  too,  might  be  given  in  the  manner  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  used  on  the  Continent,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  hill  shadinsT*  Let  the  surveyors  begin  with  Ben 
Kevis,  take  their  darkest  tint  for  the  rocky  walls  girdling  its 
summit,  and  reduce  its  intensity  by  regular  gradation  every 
500  or  1000  feet,  marking  the  stages  by  a  slight  break  in  the 
shading  till  they  reach  the  shores  at  Fort  William,  and  they 
would  have  at  once  a  scale  of  shading  applicable  to  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  a  system  of  contouring  intelligible  to  every 
eye. 

In  the  general  purport  of  the  third  recommendation,  *  That 
‘  the  survey  and  plotting  on  the  two-inch  scale  be  proceeded  with 

*  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  with  a  view  to  the 

*  publication  within  ten  years  of  a  one-inch  map,  shaded  and 

*  engraved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Ordnance  one-inch  map  of 
‘  England,  with  as  many  elevations  as  possible,  given  in  figures,’ 
we  fully  concur.  Such  a  map  as  is  here  described,  it  has  been 
shown,  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  to 
supply  those  wants,  its  publication  in  the  period  specified  is 
imperiously  demanded.  Such  a  map  too,  it  appears,  may  be 
produced  in  that  time  for  250,000/.,  whereas  the  six-inch  map 
with  contour  lines  will  cost  three  times  as  much,  or  750,000/. 
if  finished  in  fifteen  years,  but  if  suffered  to  drag  out  its 
weary  length  to  fifty,  as  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
100,000/.  more.  The  only  ])oint  in  the  recommendation  on 
which  any  doubt  can  be  entertained,  is  that  printed  above  in 
Italics,  ‘  on  the  two-inch  scale.’  The  Committee  probably 
inserted  these  words  on  account  of  the  saving  in  time  and  money 
which  they  thought  would  thus  be  effected.  The  former,  the 
saving  of  time,  cannot  be  valued  too  highly ;  the  money  must  be 
considered  as  of  less  consequence  in  a  great  undertaking  like 
this,  on  which  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  country  is  at  stake. 
The  question  ought  to  be,  not  how  the  cheapest,  but  how  the  l)est 
and  most  accurate  map,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community, 
can  be  obtained — a  map  to  which  our  men  of  science  and  our 
corps  of  engineers  can  point,  without  fear  of  disgracing  themselves 
or  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  their  foreign  compeers.  This  is 
no  new  doctrine  in  this  Keview.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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eloquent  of  the  illustrious  group  of  scientific  men,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  adorned  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
Professor  Playfair,  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  Article  on  this 
subject,  ‘  The  expense  of  the  Survey  is  of  little  moment,  com- 
‘  pared  with  the  object  to  be  attained  by  it ;  but  in  all  times  of 

*  difficulty,  and  in  all  plans  of  economy,  the  indulgences  most 

*  intellectual  and  scientific  are  the  first  things  to  be  sacrificed.’ 
He  adds,  and  we  trust  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  repeat  his  words, 
not  as  an  incitement  to  do  good,  but  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  good  conferred ;  ‘  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Government 

*  that  it  has  been  so  far  otherwise  in  the  present  case.’  * 

Our  reasons  for  doubting  the  expediency  of  a  two  in  the  place 
of  a  six-inch  survey,  are  chiefly  the  following.  As  formerly 
mentioned,  six  inches  is  the  smallest  scale  on  which  every  thing 
can  be  laid  down  by  actual  measurement,  and  thus  a  rigidly 
accurate  plan  be  prc^uced.  From  a  lai^e  drawing,  a  map  on 
any  smaller  scale  can  be  prepared,  as  from  a  six-inch  survey,  a 
four-inch,  a  two-inch,  or  a  one-inch  map,  but  not  a  lai^er  map 
from  a  small  survey.  In  the  one  case,  the  errors  are  diminished, 
in  the  other  multiplied  and  increased.  Now,  though  neither  the 
public  nor  the  Government  require  a  lai^er  than  a  one-inch 
map  at  present,  the  time  may  come  when  this  is  wanted,  either 
of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  the  country.  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  other  witnesses  showed  that  such  maps 
may  soon  be  asked  for  in  the  rich  mining  and  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  central  valley,  and  there  are  portions  even  of  the 
bleak  north  where  they  may  be  required  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  the  great  national  experiment  relative  to  the  density  of  the 
earth  is  still  imperfect ;  and  the  accurate  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  of  Hutton  and  Maskelyne,  with  the  geological  researches  of 
Playfair,  have  been  in  a  manner  hitherto  thrown  away  from  the 
want  of  the  topographical  knowledge  which  a  survey  on  the  large 
scale  would  supply.  Now,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  we  would  pro[X)se  that  the  survey  should  be  continued 
on  the  six-inch  scale,  and  the  drawings,  either  on  paper  or  laid 
down  on  copper,  be  preserved  in  the  public  archives  as  in  F ranee, 
so  that,  should  the  time  come  when  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  larger  map  was  needed,  the  means  of  supplying  them  would 
then  be  in  existence,  and  the  expense  of  a  double  survey  be 
saved.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  this  would  not  be  the 
more  economical  plan  even  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  survey 
on  this  scale  being  a  more  mechanical  operation  requires,  as 
above  said,  a  less  highly  qualified,  and  therefore  cheaper  class  of 
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surveyors,  of  whom  the  Ordnance  have  already  a  great  body 
train^  to  the  work ;  whereas  for  the  two-inch  plotting,  another 
grade  of  men  would  require  to  be  engaged  and  trained.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  from  a  fourteenth  to  a 
twelfth  of  the  country  has  been  surveyed  on  this  scale,  which 
could  thus  l)e  more  easily  extended  to  the  remainder  than  a  new 
survey  on  another  scale.  But  to  avoid  all  misapprehension,  we 
must  again  repeat,  that  what  is  here  asked,  is  not  a  six-inch 
map,  but  a  six-inch  survey  for  the  one-inch  map,  the  speedy 
publication  of  which,  Scotland  so  urgently  demands,  and  which 
she  will  not  quietly  submit  to  see  delayed  or  compromised,  on 
any  pretence  whatever. 

The  fourth  recommendation,  —  That  the  survey  be  proceeded 
‘  with  steadily  from  south  to  north,  as  was  the  original  inten- 
‘  tion  ’  —  appears  so  rational,  that  it  might  seem  superfluous  in 
the  Committee  to  intro<luce  it  into  their  Report.  But  in  reality 
it  is  not  so,  as  the  following  facts  prove.  The  survey  com¬ 
menced  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  country,  in  Wigtown,  and 
proceeded  regularly  through  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
into  Dumfriesshire,  where  it  would  soon  have  joined  that  going 
on  in  England.  In  the  meantime,  however.  Sir  James  Mathe- 
son  made  application  to  the  Ordnance  to  have  the  island  of 
Lewis  surveyed  out  of  its  order,  offering  to  pay  some  1 ,200/.  or 
1,500/.  of  the  expense,  and  to  purchase  100  copies  of  the  map. 
For  this  paltry  consideration  —  we  can  call  it  nothing  else  — 
the  Treasury  sanctioned  a  portion  of  the  force  being  sent  to  that 
remote,  uninteresting,  almost  unvisited  island,  where  they  have 
been  working  since  July,  1846,  and  have  nearly  finished  a  map 
of  it  on  the  six-inch  scale,  and  fully  contoured,  at  an  expense  of 
about  15,000/.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  condemn  too  strongly 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  interrupting  a  great  public  under¬ 
taking  for  any  mere  private  considerations ;  and  the  smallness 
of  the  bribe  does  not  lessen  the  offence,  which  we  trust  never  to 
see  repeated 

The  fifth  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is,  that  certain 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  his  evidence  be  adopted. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  public  inquiry  like  the 
present,  that  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  map  can 
be  made  with  more  effect  than  in  any  other  method;  and  a  per¬ 
manent  committee,  in  part  at  least,  composed  of  scientific  men, 
might  thus  produce  very  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Brunei’s  re¬ 
commendations  were,  that  either  the  edges  of  the  sheets  should 
be  true  meridians  —  that  is,  north  and  south  lines  —  or  that 
lines  should  be  drawn  through  the  centre  (or  marks  made  on  the 
margins)  of  each  sheet,  giving  the  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
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west  correctly.  As  Mr.  Brunei  states,  the  sides  of  the  slieets 
in  the  English  maps  are  far  from  due  north  and  south,  and  are 
thus  apt  to  mislead  the  public,  who  generally  believe  this  to  be 
the  case.  Another  of  Mr.  Brunei’s  suggestions  is,  that  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  should  be  inserted  on  each  sheet;  and  a 
third,  that  the  scale,  as  formerly  mentioned,  should  be  marked 
in  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  and  not  merely  on  the  mai^in,  where 
it  is  apt  to  be  cut  off  when  the  maps  are  mounted.  As  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  suggests,  the  magnetic  north  (the  true  is  already 
given  by  the  meridian),  or  variation  of  the  compass  at  the  time 
the  sheet  was  surveyed,  should  also  be  marked,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  all  symbols,  and  the  datum  line  of  the  elevations. 
The  first  is  the  most  important  of  these  additions,  and  implies 
that  each  sheet  should  have  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
survey  attached,  a  point  of  very  great  importance  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  To  these  improvements  may  be  added  Sir  R.  Murchi¬ 
son’s  suggestion,  ado|)ted  by  the  Committee,  that  the  heights  of 
the  tops  of  all  the  principal  hills  and  mountains,  of  the  bottoms 
of  valleys,  and  of  intermediate  stations,  when  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  should  be  inserted  in  figures.  Among  the  more  desirable 
localities  to  have  their  altitude  thus  fixed,  are  the  junction  of 
streams  and  rivers,  and  the  cols,  jiasses  or  necks  {hawses  of  the 
Border  shepherds  =  hals  of  Germans)  between  the  mountains. 
The  latter  are  especially  important  both  as  marking  the  points  of 
communication  between  independent  valleys,  and  also  lines  of 
fracture  and  depression  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  They  thus 
indicate  phenomena  of  the  same  order  with  the  elevation  of 
mountain  ranges,  or  are,  in  truth,  the  negative  side  of  the  same 
great  physical  fact. 

Tile  most  important  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  us,  and  to  every  one  who  now  takes  an  interest  in  the 
geography  of  Scotland,  is  undoubtedly  that  with  which  they 
conclude  their  Report.  For  this,  were  there  nothing  more,  the 
Committee  would  deserve  our  warm  acknowledgments ;  but  we 
must  also  thank  them,  and  in  particular  their  able  young  chair¬ 
man,  the  Honourable  F.  Charteris,  for  the  skill  and  ability 
they  have  shown  in  bringing  this  difficult  inquiry  to  so  suc¬ 
cessful  a  result.  We  must,  however,  remind  such  of  them  ^ 
are  natives  of  Scotland  that  their  country  looks  for  more  at 
their  hands  ;  and  that  to  earn  her  full  meed  of  gratitude,  they 
must  not  only  counsel  well,  but  see  that  their  go^  counsels  are 
speedily  carried  into  execution.  Some  of  them  would,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  have  willingly  obtained  more  for  Scotland ;  but  knowing 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  their  country 
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•will  gladly  accept,  if  quickly  given,  what  they  now  urge  in  the 
concluding  words  of  their  Report :  — 

‘  Your  Committee,  therefore,  feel  that  they  can  confidently  recom* 
mend  such  increase  of  the  annual  grant  as  will  complete  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  survey  of  Scotland,  as  proposed,  within  a  period  of  ten 
years ;  so  that  some  at  least  of  the  present  generation  may  hope  to 
live  to  see  it  finished.’  ' 

Whatever  decision  the  Government  may  come  to  on  the  other 
questions  involved  in  the  Report, — on  the  scale  of  the  map,  on 
contour  lines,  or  hill  shading,  —  on  this  point  we  trust  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  will  submit  to  no  compromise.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  them  that  the  best  of  all  possible  maps,  such  as 
the  heart  of  Optimist  could  desire,  shall  be  produced  in  fifty  years 
from  the  present  date.  We  can  compare  such  a  proposal  to 
nothing  but  the  Barmecide  feast  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  To  us 
It  is  assuredly  better  economy  to  spend  a  million  sterling  on  a 
map  we  can  use  and  enjoy,  than  the  tenth  of  it  on  one  our 
children  can  hardly  hope  to  see.  But  the  true  economy  is  the 
other  way,  as  Lord  Monteagle  most  emphatically  states.  WTien 
asked,  *  as  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  therefore, 

*  as  a  person  who,  for  a  considerable  period,  had  the  charge 
of  the  public  purse,’  — 

‘  Whetlier  you  consider  that,  ultimately,  the  most  economical 
course  for  the  nation  to  pursue  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
voted  for  the  survey,  and  to  spread  it  over  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  or  to  increase  the  annual  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  survey  within  a  period,  say,  of  ten  or  fifteen  years? 

*  I  have  no  doubt,’  he  replies,  *  that  the  latter  course  is  infinitely 
preferable.  That  was  the  one  upon  which  I  invariably  acted,  when 
I  was  responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of  this  country ;  and 
anxious  as  I  was,  and  as  Parliament  was,  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
the  year  ns  much  as  possible,  I  do  not  think,  in  the  whole  of  the  ten 
years  that  I  was  concerned  with  the  finances  of  this  country,  I  ever 
refused,  or  threw  a  difiiculty,  for  a  moment,  in  the  way  of  the 
Ordnance  taking  any  grant  for  the  survey  that  could  be  usefully 
spent  within  the  year  ;  because  I  am  sure  that  that  principle  it  the 
sound  economy  of  the  case.  It  is  not  by  a  long  and  dilatory  process^ 
with  inadequate  means,  that  you  can  do  anything.  The  English  map 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  than  it  is,  if  it  had  been  carried  on 
with  the  large  resources,  and  with  the  larger  staflT  that  there  have 
been  in  Ireland,  and  so  in  Scotland.’ 

This  opinion  of  Lord  Monteagle  is  more  than  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  the  officers  of  the  survey.  Thus  Captain  Yol- 
land  tells  us,  that  if  the  six-inch  map  be  finished  in  fifteen 
years,  it  will  cost  100,000/.  less  than  if  not  finished  for  fifty 
years,  this  sum  having  been  wasted  on  general  superintendence. 
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In  other  words  —  and  we  wish  both  the  people  of  Scotland  and 
the  Parliament  to  remember  this  —  both  the  six-inch  and  the 
one-inch  map  can  be  finished  in  fifteen  years  for  the  same  sum  of 
money  that  the  former  alone  will  cost  if  deferred  for  fifty  years. 
With  the  economical  object  of  saving  money,  therefore,  speedy 
publication  is  the  best,  and  in  the  higher  economy  of  letting  us 
have  the  immediate  use  of  what  we  have  paid  for,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable.  Besides,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  by  delaying 
its  completion  for  such  a  long  period,  a  worse  map  is  produced 
at  the  end ;  or,  rather,  it  will  not  be  a  map  at  all,  but  fragments 
of  many  maps,  representing  wholly  divero  seonditions  of  the 
country,  and  made  by  different  individuals,  with  distinct  views 
and  modes  of  working.  Even  the  very  engraving  will  not  be 
of  a-piece,  but  will  change  as  one  generation  of  artists  rises  up 
to  succeed  another. 

But  why,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  people  of  Scotland  so 
anxious  to  obtain  a  map  ?  What  is  the  great  use  or  benefit 
they  expect  from  it,  that  they  should  feel  so  indignant  at  its 
delay  ?  To  this  it  might  be  enough  to  answer  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Scotsmen  are  so  ignorant  as  not  duly  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  a  correct  map,  whether  it  be  used  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  their  coasts  and  rivers,  the  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  drains,  and  mines,  or  for  all  military  operations ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  branches  of  science  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  But  we  would  also  tell  such  objectors, 
that  every  civilised  country  on  the  earth  has  shown  a  similar 
anxiety ;  that  France,  though  possessing  the  fine  map  of  Cassini, 
has  yet,  amid  all  her  troubles,  and  revolutions,  and  financial 
difficulties,  begun  a  new  survey  and  map,  of  which  three-fourths 
are  published,  though  the  area  of  her  territory  is  seven  times 
greater  than  Scotland  * ;  that  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  German  states,  have  maps  even  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  Ordnance  map  of  England  f ;  that  our  brethren  in 
America  are  engaged  in  a  similar  labour ;  and  that  even  the 
dreary  Iceland  has  now  a  large  and  accurate  map  of  its  lava 
deserts,  snowfields,  and  burning  mountains.  When  every  other 

*  The  Survey  is  on  the  scale  of  ^TrjTnrth  nature ;  copies  are  made 
of  on  which  the  hills  are  drawn,  and  from  these  the  published 

map,  reduced  at  once  by  a  pentograpb  on  the  plates.  It  is  on  the 
of  rawirth  or  f  inch  nearly  to  the  mile,  the  small  scale  being 
adopted  with  militaiy  views.  The  larger  map  is  deposited  in  the 
archives,  and  copies  made  from  it  when  needed.  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  some  other  States,  have  adopted  the  same  scale. 

f  Bavaria,  Baden,  &c.  on  a  scale  of  sofiTmth  nature,  or  l^^th  inch 
to  the  mile ;  Saxony,  or  l-|th  inch  to  the  mile. 
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part  of  the  civilised  earth  has  thus  got  maps,  can  we  wonder 
that  Scotland  should  want  one  also,  that  it  should  not  wish  to 
be  an  anomaly  among  the  nations,  and  treated  like  a  step-child 
beside  the  sister  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  ? 

It  has,  however,  already  appeared  when  considering  the  scale 
of  the  map,  that  there  are  many  other  substantial  reasons  for 
wishing  a  good  map  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 
To  one  point  only,  as  of  more  general  interest,  shall  we  now 
allude  in  a  few  sentences.  A  good  map  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  the  ancient  fortunes  and 
present  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  Scotland  maintain  her  freedom,  whilst  Ireland  has  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  every  invader,  to  the  northern  Danes  and  the 
English  chivalry  under  Strongbow  ?  This  did  not  wholly  arise 
from  the  different  character  of  the  two  nations,  but  in  part  at 
least  from  the  physical  structure  of  the  lands  they  respectively 
inhabited,  —  a  structure  only  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  itself,  or 
on  good  maps  with  the  mountains  drawn  from  nature  not  from 
the  imagination  of  the  engraver.  Ireland,  though  more  compact 
than  Scotland,  and  fenced  in  by  a  wall  of  water  on  every  side, 
is  yet  far  less  defensible.  Her  mountain  ranges  are  thrown  out 
to  the  sea-shore,  or  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  flat  plains, 
from  which  they  rise  like  solitary  isles  in  the  ocean.  Instead 
therefore  of  forming  points  of  union  and  defence  to  the  country, 
they  became  causes  of  separation  and  weakness.  From  a  very 
early  period  accordingly,  the  island  was  cut  up  into  four  king¬ 
doms,  corresponding  to  the  four  chief  mountain  groups,  each 
with  its  own  septs  and  petty  kings,  ready  in  mutual  hostility  to 
their  neighbours  to  make  common  cause  with  any  invader.  In 
Scotland,  as  a  good  map  would  show,  the  physic^  formation  of 
the  land  is  entirely  different.  The  mountain  chains  range  from 
side  to  side,  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  country,  forming  oft- 
repeated  lines  of  bulwarks  which  an  invader  must  break  through 
or  turn.  After  their  deadly  fight  at  Largs,  the  Northmen  rarely 
troubled  Scotland,  and  her  chief  opponent  was  her  powerful  sister 
in  the  south,  whose  schemes  of  conquest  were  begun  even  before 
the  Third  Edward,  and  scarcely  terminated  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  Now  what  were  the  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  English  invasion,  that  enabled  Scotland  to  fight  successfully 
the  war  of  freedom?  Where  the  two  kingdoms  join,  the 
Solway  Firth  and  Tweed  contract  the  line  of  junction  to  a  mere 
neck.  In  the  centre  of  this  narrow  pass  rises  the  first  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  mountain  bulwarks,  the  well-known  Cheviot  and  Liddes- 
dale  Fells,  over  which  indeed  the  Romans  formed  a  military 
way,  but  one  never  used  by  any  subsequent  hostile  invader  more 
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formidable  than  the  Percy,  when  he  came  to  drive  the  deer  of 
the  Doughas  in  Chevy-Chace.  Every  historic  invasion  of 
Scotland  took  place  by  the  East  or  West  Marches,  round  the 
ends  of  this  impenetrable  barrier,  and  scarcely  was  it  passed 
when  the  still  more  lofty  and  difficult  chain  of  the  Lammer- 
muirs,  or  Southern  Highlands,  with  their  innumerable  dales, 
full  of  the  hardy  border  clans,  whose  ‘  game  was  war,’  had  to  be 
encountered.  Let  us  suppose  this  too  passed  on  the  east,  and 
the  invader  finds  himself  at  Dunbar,  with  the  broad  Forth 
before  him,  along  which  he  must  march  almost  due  west  for 
full  sixty  miles,  before  meeting  a  passage  to  the  northern  shore. 
And  then  the  range  of  the  Ochills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay  form 
new  impediments,  only  overcome  to  involve  the  bold  intruder 
in  the  wilder  recesses  of  the  Grampians.  In  all  this  distance 
too  the  heart  of  the  country  was  left  untouched,  and  the  natives 
following  out  the  Fabian  policy  of  Bruce,  who  well  knew  the 
true  strength  of  the  country  he  so  gloriously  defended,  were 
safe  in  the  recesses  of  the  wild  mountains  in  which  the  Liddel 
and  Esk,  the  Teviot,  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  have  their  springs. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  details  on  this  interesting  subject  and 
fear  that  these  few  statements  convey  but  a  feeble  impression  of 
the  strong  light  which  a  study  of  the  geological  and  geographi¬ 
cal  structure  of  the  land  throws  on  the  facts  of  its  history. 
Familiar  from  childhood  with  the  bold  deeds  recorded  by 
Barbour  and  Blind  Harry,  and  the  wild  legends  of  the  Border 
^linstrelsy,  it  was  only  a  study  of  the  localities  themselves  that 
taught  us  their  full  significance,  for  in  the  best  maps  we  could 
consult,  the  natural  features  of  the  country  are  either  omitted, 
or,  still  w'orse,  disfigured  or  distorted.  The  history  of  the 
North  has  suffered  in  a  like  (if  not  a  worse)  manner.  Our  rude 
maps  form  but  poor  illustrations,  for  example,  of  the  bold 
marches  of  Montrose,  of  the  rebellions  of  ’1 5  and  ’45,  or  the 
reasons  why  the  last  great  conflict  between  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  was  fought  at  Harlaw.  They  leave  in  equal  dark¬ 
ness  the  distribution  of  clans  and  races,  which  good  maps  would 
greatly  illustrate,  and  shed  no  ray  of  light  on  the  peculiar  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  land  is  often  very 
apparent. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  long  Article  to  a  termination  ;  and 
we  shall  do  so  by  an  anecdote,  the  moral  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  Once  on  a  time,  some  of  his  parishioners 
waited  on  a  worthy  clergyman  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  com¬ 
plain  that  they  had  been  expelled  from  a  pew  in  the  church 
they  had  long  occupied.  After  stating  their  case,  the  honest 
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peasant  who  acted  as  spokesman  of  the  party,  concluded  with 
the  remark  —  ‘  And  now,  Sir,  it  is  not  that  we  care  for  your 
*  preaching,  but  it  is  just  our  right,  and  we  will  have  it.’ 
Old  Thomas  is  a  good  representative  of  the  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  in  reference  to  the  Survey.  Many  of  them  do  care 
for  the  map,  others  of  them  may  not  care  for  it,  but  all  Scots¬ 
men  feel  that  what  England  has  got,  and  Ireland  has  got,  is 
Scotland’s  right  and  their  right,  and  they  will  have  it. 


Art.  VIII.*  —  1.  Electoral  Districts.  By  Alexander  Mac- 

KAY,  Esq.  London:  1848. 

2.  National  Reform  Association  Tracts.  London  :  1851. 

A  8  the  season  advances,  the  new  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which  Lord  John  Russell  announced  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  begins  to  excite  public  attention. 
Conjectures  as  to  what  it  Avill  be,  suggestions  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  have  appeared  in  several  journals,  and  been  made 
at  a  few  public  meetings.  While  some  have  ventured  to  pro¬ 
phesy  its  chief  features,  and  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  dictate 
its  minute  details,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  humbler 
function ;  and,  assuming  neither  the  right  to  prescribe,  nor  the 
power  to  foresee,  shall  simply  attempt  to  clear  the  way  for  a. 
fair  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  measure  when  it 
shall  be  propounded,  by  fixing  the  mind  of  the  nation  on  the 
most  prominent  and  turning  points, — for  instance,  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  object  it  has  in  view,  the 
modifications  already  introduced  in  furtherance  of  that  object,, 
and  the  residue  which  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
effect  of  past  alterations  may  guide  us  in  our  opinion  of  the  neces¬ 
sity,  and  in  our  choice  of  the  direction,  of  those  now  demanded 
or  proposed ;  and  the  experience  of  our  predecessors  and  our 
neighbours  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  our  own  wisdom.  From  »■ 
consideration  of  these  things  we  shall  endeavour  to  infer  what  it 
would  be  wise  to  desire  and -reasonable  to  expect; — starting- 
from  a  serious  conviction  that  the  subject  is  by  no  means  as 
easy,  the  treatment  of  it  as  simple,  or  the  decision  regarding  it 
as  obvious  and  indisputable,  as  many  of  our  fellow-reformers 
delight  to  represent  it. 

Hie  Reform  Act  of  1832,  as  every  year  will  render  more  and 
more  perceptible,  effected  a  vast  and  radical  alteration  in  the 
action,  though  not  in  the  theory,  of  our  Constitution,  and  en¬ 
tailed  changes  of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  conduct  of 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  Article  has  no  otiicial  character. 
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public  affairs,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  various  elements  of  our 
complicated  polity.  These  changes  may  be  regarded  as  operating 
in  a  threefold  direction :  — 

In  the  relation  of  Parliament  to  the  Country  and  to  Legis¬ 
lation. 

In  the  reciprocal  relations  of  Ministers  and  Parliament- 

In  the  functions  and  qualifications  of  Ministers. 

The  immediate  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  and  fairly  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
Parliament  the  feelings  and  opinions  —  the  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions  —  the  well  or  ill-understood  interests  of  the  country. 
The  House  of  Commons  became  the  hona  jide  representative, 
not  indeed  of  the  people,  as  that  word  is  commonly  and  inaccu¬ 
rately  used,  but  of  that  influential  and  educated  portion  of  the 
numbers  of  the  community  which  more  properly  deserve  that 
name.  It  became,  imperfectly  it  is  true,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  not  indeed  the  echo  of  the 
popular  voice,  but  an  instrument  largely  played  upon  by  that 
voice  wherever  distinctly  expressed.  It  was,  indeed,  not  yet 
the  nominee  of  the  masses,  but  it  ceased  to  be  the  nominee 
of  the  Whig  or  Tory  aristocracy,  and  became  the  nominee  of 
that  combination  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  which  the 
constituencies  are  composed.  Since  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Par¬ 
liament  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion  ;  — it  may  have  been  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
or  unanimity  of  that  opinion ;  it  may  have  been  perplexed  as  to 
its  precise  meaning  and  demands ;  but  it  has  never  been  charge¬ 
able  either  with  careless  inattention  or  sullen  and  dogged  resist¬ 
ance.  Some  measure  of  the  influence  in  this  respect  which  has 
been  exercised  by  the  Reform  Bill  may  be  gathered  by  remem¬ 
bering  that,  while  during  the  forty-six  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1784  and  the 
formation  of  Lord  Grey’s  administration  in  1830,  the  Whigs 
came  into  power  only  once,  and  then  held  office  only  for  a  single 
year,  —  of  the  twenty  years  which  passed  since,  they  have  held 
office  for  sixteen.  In  addition  to  this,  all  parties  have,  as  it 
were,  been  pushed  on  many  steps  in  advance  of  their  previous 
position.  The  Whigs  have  become  more  Radical,  and  the  Tories 
more  Whiggish  than  they  were.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  the  old  boundary  lines  between  the  various 
sections  of  politicians  have  been  swept  away,  and  that  they 
difter  no  longer  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  —  they  are  de- 
scribahle  not  as  the  opponents,  or  the  advocates  of  progress,  but 
as  distinguished  only  by  the  rate  of  their  progression,  and  the 
limits  at  which  they  respectively  propose  to  stop. 
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But  a  still  greater  and  more  significant  change  has  to  be 
noticed.  As  Parliament  became  more  and  more  influenced  by 
public  opinion,  and  more  sensitively  and  promptly  responsive  to 
popular  sentiment ;  —  as  the  Country  became  more  conscious  of 
its  [)o\ver,  and  more  cognisant  of  its  direct  action  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  natural  that  its  interest  in 
those  proceedings  should  increase.  So  long  as  its  operation  on 
the  decision  of  great  political  questions  was  dubious,  languid, 
and  remote ;  so  long  as  it  felt  that  these  matters  were  settled 
by  a  body,  in  the  selection  and  control  of  which  its  voice 
was  little  more  than  nominal ;  there  was  comparatively  small 
inducement,  on  the  part  of  men  unconnected  with  public  life,  to 
acquire  information,  or  form  opinions,  or  propagate  discussion, 
on  such  matters.  So  long  as  the  question  put  before  them  at 
elections  was,  not — ‘  What  is  your  opinion  upon  this  important 
‘measure?’ — but,  ‘  Will  you  vote  for  the  nominee  of  this  or 
*  that  great  aristocratic  party?’  they  naturally  concerned  them¬ 
selves  far  more  with  men  than  with  measures,  and  were  likely 
to  be  influenced  rather  by  considerations  of  personal  Interest  or 
affection  than  of  the  public  welfare.  But  in  proportion  as  their 
power  of  influencing  parliamentary  decisions  increased,  their 
interest  in  these  was  enhanced,  and  the  duty  of  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  to  form  a  sound  judgment  upon  them  became  more  obvious 
and  pressing.  Hence  all  Englishmen  were  on  a  sudden  more 
completely  and  habitually  transformed  into  politicians  than  at 
any  period  previous  to  1832 ;  —  the  middle  ranks,  because  the 
real  power  of  ultimate  decision  was  placed  in  their  hands,  — the 
lower  orders,  because  they  perceived  how  closely  their  interests 
wei*e  affected  by  decisions  over  which  they  desired  to  have  their 
share  of  control,  and  the  control  of  which  seemed  to  be  now 
brought  more  visibly  within  their  reach.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill,  Parliament  was  the  arena  where,  by  the  theory  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  with  nominally  closed  doors,  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  discussed  and  settled  ;  —  it  was  the  body  to  which 
the  people  delegated  the  task  of  thinking  and  acting  for  them 
in  all  political  concerns ; — having  chosen  their  representatives, 
or  ratified  the  choice  of  others,  their  political  duty  was  at  an 
end,  their  influence  and  interest  in  the  matter  ceased ;  or  if  any 
eccentric  individual  still  had  a  fancy  to  watch  and  criticise  the 
conduct  of  parliament  or  particular  members,  and  pronounce 
judgment  on  specific  operations,  he  did  so  as  a  work  of  amusement 
and  su|)ererogation.  Within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen’s  the 
Hite  (by  assumption  and  courtesy)  of  the  nation  —  men  trained 
to  the  task  by  study  and  experience  —  nightly  investigated  and 
discussed  those  knotty  and  perplexing  topics,  and  weighed  those 
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stupendous  imperial  interests,  which  mere  common  minds  were 
not  qualified  to  comprehend ;  and  by  means  of  this  division  and 
delegation  of  labour,  the  mass  of  the  community  were  enabled 
to  go  about  their  own  private  concerns  with  security  and  un¬ 
divided  attention,  leaving  public  afiairs  to  their  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  guardians. 

But  now  all  this  is  changed.  The  alteration,  which  had 
begun  before  the  Reform  Bill,  was  hiistened  and  consummated 
by  the  agitation  and  discussion  attendant  on  that  great  national 
struggle,  and  has  been  becoming  yearly  stronger  and  more 
marked  ever  since.  Parliament  is  no  longer  the  only,  nor  the 
chief  arena  for  political  debate.  Public  meetings  and  the  Press 
are  fast  encroaching  upon  and  superseding  its  originally  exclusive 
functions.  Every  man  has  become  a  politician ;  and  exercises 
his  judgment  far  less  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
Member  whom  he  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  repre¬ 
sent  him,  than  upon  the  principle,  bearing,  and  detail  of  the 
specific  measures  laid  before  that  House.  Nay,  the  change 
goes  further  even  than  this.  The  Country  often  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  Legislature,  both  in  the  discussion  and  decision  of 
public  affairs.  Public  opinion  is  formed  out  of  doors ;  and  is 
only  revised,  ratified,  and  embodied  within.  Active  and  able  in¬ 
dividuals — sometimes  men  of  business,  sometimes  philanthropists, 
sometimes  theoretical  economists  —  study  some  especial  branch 
of  political  philosophy  or  social  well-being,  form  their  opinion 
upon  it,  arrange  their  arguments,  collect  their  facts,  promulgate 
their  views,  inform  the  public,  agitate  the  country,  excite,  and 
at  length  get  possession  of,  the  Press;  and,  when  by  these  means 
the  community  at  large  has  become  sufficiently  inoculated  with 
their  doctrine,  they  bring  it  before  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a 
specific  proposition; — and  Parliament  examines,  discusses,  per¬ 
haps  modifies,  and  retards  ;  but  never  finally  rejects,  unless  the 
popular  feeling  which  has  urged  the  measure  so  far  forward 
should  prove  to  be  only  a  partial  or  transient  phase  of  public 
opinion.  The  functions  of  Parliament  are  no  longer  initiatory  ; 
or  in  a  far  less  degree  than  formerly.  It  has  become  too  busy, 
too  confused,  too  unphilosophical  for  that.  The  inde{)endent 
thinker  originates ;  the  Country  listens,  disputes,  sifts,  ripens  ; 
the  Parliament  revises  and  enacts.  Like  its  synonyme,  the  old 
Parliament  of  Paris,  it  has  become  a  body  in  which  lits-de-justice 
are  perpetually  held,  to  register  the  decrees,  not  of  the  sovereign 
prince,  but  of  the  sovereign  people.  Whether  it  is  desirable 
that  this  should  be  so,  may  admit  of  doubt :  —  the  fact  that  it  is 
so,  admits  of  none. 

A  considerable  change  has  also  been  wrought  by  the  Reform 
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Act  in  the  character  and  general  aspect  of  Parliament,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  different  class  of  men  who  are  sent  up,  and  the 
more  efficient  and  vigilant  control  exercised  over  them  by  their 
several  constituencies.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  comprises  a  greater  amount  than  formerly 
of  commanding  genius  or  eminent  wisdom.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  w’hether  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  that 
measure,  as  of  every  measure  which  popularises  the  Legislatiure, 
has  not  been  to  exclude  one  order  of  superior  minds,  and  that 
the  highest  order.  There  is  a  class  of  men  of  refined  tastes,  of 

Ehilosophic  temper,  of  profound  thought,  of  wide  and  compre- 
ensive  views ;  who,  being  capable  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  can  adopt  no  side  with  that  passionate  and  exclusive  zeal 
which  is  demanded  by  its  fanatical  supporters ;  who,  penetrating 
too  deeply  the  weaknesses,  the  selfishness,  the  blunders  of  every 
party,  can  attach  themselves  devotedly  to  none  ;  who,  foreseeing 
more  clearly  and  profoundly  than  their  fellows  the  full  and 
remote  effects  of  every  promising  enactment  on  which  the  popu¬ 
lar  fancy  may  successively  fix  its  affections,  estimates  each  more 
justly,  and  by  consequence,  more  moderately ;  who  know  too 
well  how  surely  excessive  expectations  lead  to  disappointment 
and  reaction,  to  be  able  often  to  share  the  general  enthusiasm ; 
who,  gifted  with  too  keen  and  subtle  a  discernment  of  ‘  the  soul 
*  of  goodness  in  things  evil,’  are  regarded  by  the  multitude  as 
paradoxical,  fantastic,  and  impracticable  ;  who  cannot  soil  their 
lips  by  repeating  the  hollow  or  dishonest  watchwords  of  the 
hour,  nor  stain  their  conscience  by  bearing  a  part  in  the  violence 
and  injustice  which  often  mark  periods  of  national  excitement, 
nor  bow  their  haughty  honour  to  follow  even  their  own  banner 
through  miry  ways  or  to  a  tarnished  victory.  These  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  men  a  large  infusion  of  whom  in  any  legislative 
assembly  is  imperatively  needed  to  elevate  its  character,  to 
dignify  its  tone,  to  mc^erate  its  excesses,  to  counteract  the 
tendencies,  and  control  the  impulses  to  which  all  such  assem¬ 
blies  are  naturally  prone.  Yet  they  are  precisely  the  men  whom 
popular  constituencies  can  least  appreciate,  and  by  whom  the 
sacrifices  and  concessions  needed  to  please  popular  consti¬ 
tuencies  can  least  be  endured. 

Of  this  order  of  men,  therefore,  there  would  necessarily  be 
fewer  in  a  Reformed  Parliament  than  under  the  old  regime.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  there  are  fewer  men  of  surpass'mg  powers 
of  any  kind.  Rut  at  the  same  time  there  is  at  least  as  great  an 
aggregate  and  as  high  an  average  of  talent.  The  level  may  not 
be  higher,  but  there  are  many  more  who  come  up  to  it.  There 
are  more  men  of  business,  more  men  of  competent  capacity  to 
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enter  into  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  questions  which 
come  before  them.  There  is  less  high  and  commanding  eloquence 
than  formerly ;  less  also,  perhaps,  of  lucid  statement  and  masterly 
grasp  of  understanding ;  but  for  one  man  who  took  a  |>art  in 
the  debates  of  former  times  there  are  at  least  five  who  bear 
their  share  —  and  a  creditable  share — now. 

Before  the  Reform  Bill,  members  of  Parliament,  wdth  few 
exceptions,  belonged  to  two  classes; — those  to  whom  politics 
was  a  profession,  hereditary  or  selected, — who  entered  public 
life  as  others  enter  the  Navy  or  the  Church,  feefing  a  special 
aptitude  for  it,  either  from  character  or  circumstances,  and 
resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  sink  or  swim  with 
its  varying  fortunes; — and  those  who  looked  upon  a  seat  in 
Parliament  as  conferring  a  sort  of  titular  dignity,  implying  a 
social  distinction,  and  promising  agreeable  excitement,  who 
eschewed  all  labour,  who  cared  nothing  for  their  constituents, 
thought  little  even  of  their  own  votes,  and  rarely  felt  any  deep 
interest  in  the  subjects  that  came  before  them  for  discussion. 
Parliamentary  Reform  has  nearly  extinguished  this  class  of 
senators,  while  it  has  introduced  another  of  a  widely  different 
stamp.  Many  boroughs,  especially  those  newly  enfranchised,  — 
and  some  counties,  especially  those  in  which  industrial  interests 
are  influential,  —  rejected  at  once  both  the  professional  and  the 
dilettanti  politicians,  and  chose  their  representatives  from  among 
themselves,  —  men  who  had,  perhaps,  made  themselves  known 
and  valued  for  local  exertions,  or  who  were  distinguished  among 
their  fellow-citizens  for  their  capacity  in  business,  or  their  re¬ 
spectability  of  character ;  who,  perhaps,  had  little  ambition,  and 
no  great  liking  for  the  office ;  who  quitted  private  life  rather 
reluctantly  than  otherwise,  and  who  went  up  to  Parliament  simply 
to  do  their  parliamentary  duty,  and  retire  as  soon  as  it  was  done. 
The  number  of  these  men  who  were  elected, — a  number  which  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  —  when  added  to  the  other  infiuences  of 
the  time,  completely  altered  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  it  became  a  really  working  body, — a  body,  the  severity 
of  whose  labours  during  the  Session  is  equalled  probably  by  no 
other  Board,  Finn,  or  Assembly.  It  is  true  that  much  time  is 
habitually  wasted,  and  that  often  little  real  work  is  actually 
performed ;  but  this  arises  rather  from  the  confusion  incident  to 
an  excessive,  multifarious,  and  ill-organised  activity,  than  from 
indolence  or  negligence.  The  ‘  men  of  business  ’  who  were  sent 
up  not  only  leavened  the  whole  mass  of  members  with  their 
own  enei^y  and  diligence,  they  w'ere  distinguished  also, — not, 
we  admit,  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views,  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  their  judgment,  or  the  delicacy  of  their  tact,  but,  —  by 
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qualities  far  rarer  and  almost  novel  in  that  House ;  by  a  tena¬ 
city  of  purpose,  which  was  rebutted  by  no  obstacles;  by  a 
directness  of  proceeding  which  often  baffled  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  di[)lomatic  opposition;  an  unfeeling  stubbornness, 
on  which  all  blandishments  were  wasted ;  a  rough  hardhanded- 
ness,  which  tore  away  all  flimsy  pretexts,  and  exposed  all  hollow 
plausibility;  and  a  certain  pachydermatous  insensibility,  on  which 
the  delicate  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  satire  were  tried  in  vain. 

That  a  most  valuable  element  has  here  been  introduced,  and 
that  Parliament  has  thus  been  made,  in  fact,  to  square  more 
nearly  with  its  ideal  constitution,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  the 
change  is  one  involving  certain  consequences  which  are  not 
without  their  drawbacks,  and,  at  all  events,  are  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  It  behoves  us  fully  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  them,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  possible  excess,  or 
their  noxious  operation.  The  House  of  Commons,  among  other 
changes,  has  become  far  more  of  a  general  debating  club. 
There  is  less  of  concert  and  co-operation  than  there  used  to  be. 
Each  member  considers  himself  competent,  not  merely  to  decide, 
but  to  propose ;  not  merely  to  criticise,  but  to  enunciate.  Hence 
the  history  of  each  Session  is  a  catalogue  of  abortions  :  such  an 
immense  amount  of  amateur  work  is  sketched  out,  that  the 
necessary  business  of  the  country  can  scarcely  be  got  through, 
and  night  after  night  is  consumed  in  discussions  which  can  lead 
to  no  practical  result,  and  of  which  the  benefit,  if  there  be  any, 
is  distant,  casual,  and  incidental.  This,  however,  is  an  evil, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  excessive  enough,  will  work  its 
own  cure ;  and  we  may  therefore  leave  it  to  its  natural  cor¬ 
rective. 

But  there  is  another  evil,  of  which  the  tendency  is  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish,  and  which  all  friends  to  representative 
institutions  should  watch  with  a  vigilant  and  -jealous  eye.  In 
proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between  Constitu¬ 
ency  and  Deputy,  and  to  the  directness  of  the  control  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  former  over  the  latter,  will  be  the  tendency  of 
Representation  to  degenerate  into  Delegation ;  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  does  so  it  loses  its  special  virtue  and  its  healthy  ope¬ 
ration.  It  is  not  that  Delegation  in  itself  is  not  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  system ;  it  is  not  that  in  some  nations  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  society  it  may  not  work  safely  and 
beneficially  * ;  but  it  is  a  system  utterly  unknown  to  the  Con- 


*  It  reached  its  complete  ideal  and  its  maximum  of  mischief  in  the 
Old  Constitution  of  Hungary,  where  all  measures  were  debated  at  the 
County  Sessions,  and  the  delegates  who  were  sent  thence  to  the 
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stltution  of  these  realms.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill  lay  in  this  direction  ;  and  the 
shorter  duration  of  Parliament,  and  other  measures  on  which 
the  present  class  of  Reformers  insist  so  positively,  would  alarm¬ 
ingly  aggravate  that  tendency.  The  very  aim  of  these  men  is 
to  render  representatives  more  immediately  dependent  upon 
their  constituents,  and  more  promptly  amenable  to  their  con¬ 
trol, — to  make  them  a  more  close  copy,  a  more  sensitive  baro¬ 
meter,  of  the  varying  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  electors, — to 
reduce  them,  in  a  word,  from  the  position  of  the  select  men  of 
the  nation,  appointed  to  deliberate  calmly  on  national  interests, 
to  that  of  mere  organs  and  mouthpieces  of  the  {)opular  will. 

Now,  every  scheme  having  this  change  for  its  mm  or  effect 
we  regard  as  wholly  objectionable  and  mischievous ;  and  certain, 
if  successful,  to  exercise  a  most  fatal  operation  on  the  character, 
the  dignity,  and  the  true  utility  of  Parliaments.  Any  such 
change  cannot  but  aggravate  past  cure  the  existing  tendency 
in  Parliament  to  become  mere  Courts  of  Registration  for  the 
national  decisions,  instead  of  assemblies  in  which  those  decisions 
are  formed.  Constituents  who  regard  and  treat  their  members 
as  ^racre  acoustic  tubes,  through  which  their  commands  are 
‘  blown  to  the  legislative  chamber,’  and  who  endeavour  to  reduce 
them  to  this  disreputable  level,  must  be  content  to  be  served  by 
an  inferior  order  of  men.  No  man  fit  to  be  a  representative  will 
submit  to  be  a  delegate.  lie  will  not  choose  to  perform  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  might  be  as  adequately  performed  by  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment  or  a  paid  i^nt.  He  goes  to  Parliament  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation ;  to  consult  with 
others  how  the  welfare  of  the  State  may  be  best  promoted ;  and, 
if  he  is  worthy  of  his  high  position,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
Ije  degraded  into  the  mirror  and  the  medium  of  the  shifting 
passions  or  the  shallow  caprices  of  any  section  of  the  people.  It 
is  impossible  to  disguise  the  truth  that,  from  the  tendency  we 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  the  position 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  becoming  yearly  less  desirable. 
Not  only  is  it  one  of  incomparably  severer  labour  than  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  but  it  is  one  also  of  less  dignity,  less  freedom, 
and  less  power.  It  is  well  that  the  idle  loungers  who  foruiciiy 
infested  the  House  of  Commons  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
It  is  well  that  from  every  one  who  goes  there,  there  should  be 
exacted  the  fmthful  and  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
station  he  has  accepted.  But  it  is  not  well  that,  by  rough  bullying, 

Central  Diet,  received  special  instructions,  and  were  sworn  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  them. 
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by  anfiry  invective,  by  jealous  and  prying  restlessness,  by  mean 
and  low  suspicions,  the  position  should  be  rendered  one  which 
proud  and  high-minded  men  will  not  aspire  to,  which  honourable 
men  will  not  endure,  which  quiet  and  thoughtful  men  will  shun. 
It  is  true  that  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of  candidates  for  the 
office :  old  associations  will  cling  to  it  for  long  years,  and  render 
it  still  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  even  after  these  have  been 
extinguished,  men  with  a  certain  rude  competence  will  always 
be  found  to  step  forward  into  the  arena  and  perform  the  thank¬ 
less  service.  But  the  right  men — the  men  whom  the  country  for 
its  own  sake  ought  to  seek  out  and  send — will  shrink  back  and 
turn,  Corlolanus-like,  away ;  and  their  successors  will  be  men  of 
a  lower  range  of  capacity  and  with  a  less  elevated  estimate  of 
a  political  career ;  and  the  ultimate  mischief  will  be  far  greater 
than  it  is  possible  to  calculate  beforehand.  If  the  people  wish 
to  be  honestly  and  ably  served,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  con¬ 
vert  their  service  into  one  which  no  man  with  a  due  regard  to 
his  own  character  can  undertake.  In  proportion  as  it  is  a  service 
of  responsibility  and  of  toil,  should  it  also  be  made  one  of  dignity 
and  honour.  Otherwise,  they  may  rely  upon  it,  the  connexion 
will  be  sought  by  none  but  the  servile,  the  incompetent,  and  the 
interested.  ‘  Gentlemen,’  said  Mr.  Burke,  ‘  we  must  not  be 

*  peevish  with  those  who  serve  the  people.  Depend  upon  it, 

*  the  lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free.  None  will  violate  their  con- 

*  science  to  please  us,  in  order  afterwards  to  dischai^e  that 
‘  conscience  which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us  faithful  and 

*  affectionate  service.  If  we  degrade  and  deprave  their  minds 

*  by  servility,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect  that  they  who  are 

*  creeping  and  abject  towards  us,  will  ever  be  bold  and  incor- 

*  ruptible  asserters  of  our  rights  against  the  most  seducing  and 
‘  the  most  formidable  of  all  powers.  If,  by  a  fair,  indulgent, 

‘  gentlemanly  behaviour  to  our  representatives,-  we  do  not  give 
‘  confidence  to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  under- 

*  standings ;  if  we  do  not  permit  our  members  to  act  upon  a  very 
‘  enlarged  view  of  things,  we  shall  at  length  infallibly  degrade 
‘  our  national  representation  into  a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle 

*  of  local  agency.’ 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  Ministers  and  Parliament,  and  the 
peculiar  code  of  ministerial  proprieties,  have  likewise  undergone 
considerable  modifications  in  consequence  of  the  Reform  Act ; 
though  these  modifications  have  scarcely  yet  been  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  nor  do  we  remember  to  have  ever  seen  them  stated 
either  by  writers  or  by  statesmen  in  the  Senate.  They  are 
various  and  important. 
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Before  1832  the  House  of  Commons  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  two  great  regiments,  bearing  specific  names,  carrying 
well-known  banners,  serving  under  recognised  leaders,  and  re¬ 
presenting  the  two  powerful  aristocratic  interests  which  had  up 
to  that  time  divid^  the  Government  between  them.  There 
were  few  denizens  of  the  cross-benches ;  and  those  who  sat  there 
were  regarded  by  the  great  majority  as  sad  nuisances,  though 
indgnificant  in  influence  and  strength.  They  were  considered 
impracticable,  crotchetty,  and  unimportant,  —  isolated  and  im¬ 
potent  individuals:  while  the  section  which  now  so  unfairly 
arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  the  Party  of  the  Country,  was 
not  yet  organised.  Then,  too,  the  questions  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  were  stirring,  momentous,  and  well-defined,  and  for  the 
most  part  involved  some  great  principle.  The  vote  of  every 
man  was  known  beforehand ;  partly  bemuse,  as  we  have  said,  the 
matters  at  issue  involved  some  decided  principle,  on  which  those 
who  acted  together  could  not  well  hold  different  opinions ;  and 
partly  also  because  it  was  the  recognised  and  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  duty  of  every  man  to  vote  toith  his  set,  and  to  merge  any 
peculiar  and  idiosyncratic  fancies  of  his  own  in  the  great  object 
of  the  triumph  of  his  party.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  these  mighty 
questions  of  principle  have  been  nearly  all  disposed  of,  or  the 
principle  has  been  conceded  on  all  hands,  and  parties  differ  only 
as  to  the  time  and  the  extent  of  its  application ;  and  thus  a  wide 
field  is  unbarred  for  the  admission  of  varieties  and  individualities 
of  opinion.  Both  Constituencies  and  Ministers  must  be  tolerant 
of  o{)en  questions.  All  the  great  battles  which  formerly  divided 
Whigs  and  Tories  have  been  won.  Parliamentary  B«form  has 
beenobtmned;  religious  liberty  has  been  won;  peace  and  economy 
are  the  watchwords  and  professed  objects  of  all  parties  alike. 
The  topics  and  the  measures  now  discussed,  being  of  lesser 
magnitude  and  more  limited  range,  and  involving  considerations 
ratiier  of  detail  than  of  theory,  and  of  expediency  than  of  right, 
admit  of  far  greater  differences  of  view  among  colleagues  and  of 
far  greater  freedom  of  individual  action  ;  and  the  moral  cohesion 
of  parties  is  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The  party  bond  is 
also  much  weakened  by  the  fact  noticed  above,  of  the  closer 
union  and  more  direct  amenability  of  the  representative  to  his 
constituents.  This  connexion  is  now  often  stronger  and  closer 
than  that  between  the  member  and  his  party ;  and  the  habit  has 
thus  been  gradually  introduced,  to  a  degree  unknown  before,  of 
deciding  each  question  rather  on  its  real  merits  than  on  its  party 
or  ministerial  bearings.  Moreover,  the  circumstance  of  the 
great  questions  of  principle  having  been  disposed  of,  and  freer 
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scope  being  thus  given  for  the  exercise  of  private  judgment ; 
of  new  topics  having  come  up  on  which  comparatively  few 
men  were  committed,  or  fettered  by  antecedent  declarations ; 
and  of  the  Tory  party  having  been  beaten  from  their  old  posi- 
dons,  and  thus  compelled  —  unless  they  were  prepared  either  to 
retire  from  public  life,  or  to  deny  and  resist  les  faits  accomplis — 
to  take  up  new  ones  far  in  advance ;  all  served  to  familiarise 
the  minds  of  public  men  with  the  idea  of  progress  and  of 
change. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  combined  operations  has  been 
a  most  notable  change  in  the  standard  of  political  morality.  It 
has  become  at  once  sounder,  more  rational,  and  less  conventional; 
and  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  purer  and  higher  as  soon  as  we  can 
outgrow  our  old  associations.  Consistency  is  no  longer  the  idolised 
virtue  that  it  used  to  be ;  indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  question 
whether,  as  it  was  formerly  understood  and  practised,  it  was  a 
virtue  at  all.  A  change  of  political  opinions  or  parliamentary 
connexions  used  to  be  regarded  as  damnatory  and  disgraceful, 
and  was  always  attributed  to  sinister  and  dishonourable  motives. 
And  when,  as  we  have  said,  clear  principles  were  involved  in 
nearly  all  public  questions,  and  when  those  questions  had  been 
long — often  for  generations — under  discussion,  so  that  no  one 
could  be  charitably  conceived  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
upon  them,  there  was  some  excuse  for  this  universal  distrust 
of  a  change.  The  feeling  had  become  almost  instinctive.  But 
now,  when  new  questions  come  up  for  consideration,  to  which 
old  axioms  will  not  at  all,  or  only  partially  apply ;  when  men, 
agreed  upon  many  points,  find  themselves  at  the  same  time 
divided  by  a  conscientious  difference  upon  others  no  less  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  when  old  party  walls,  both  doctrinal  and  personal, 
have  been  so  thoroughly  shaken  and  breached,  it  would  be  idle  to 
regard  the  imputation  of  inconsistency  and  change  as  conveying, 
any  longer  the  reproach  which  once  clung  to  it.  Consistency 
means  unswerving  adherence  to  opinions,  to  party,  or  to  principle. 
Fidelity  to  principle, — that  is,  to  the  cause  of  order,  of  freedom, 
of  loyalty,  of  patriotism,  —  is  what  all  public  men  lay  claim  to; 
and  most  of  them,  we  believe,  with  justice,  as  far  as  their  light  ex¬ 
tends.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  fidelity,  now  at  least,  admits  and 
often  will  demand  the  greatest  variation  both  as  to  the  measures 
which  it  may  dictate,  and  the  men  with  whom  it  may  require  us 
to  act  at  different  times.  That  consistency  which  lies  in  steady 
fidelity  to  high  and  wise  aims,  is  a  noble  virtue;  that  consistency 
which  lies  in  obstinate  adherence  to  the  same  means  and  the 
same  men,  in  spite  of  new  knowledge,  varying  circumstances, 
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and  altered  character,  is  a  stupid  blunder,  an  idle  and  disrepu¬ 
table  boast.  As  one  question  passes  away  and  gives  place  to 
its  successor,  it  naturally  and  properly  gives  rise  to  new,  and  at 
first  sight  perhaps,  sonjewhat  startling  combinations  among 
leading  politicians ;  yet,  if  we  consider  the  matter  rightly,  with¬ 
out  any  just  imputation  on  their  consistency  and  honour.  Men, 
who  were  relentless  foes  while  the  subjects  on  which  they  dif¬ 
fered  occupied  the  first  place  in  public  interest,  become,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances,  friends  and  allies  as  soon  as  subjects 
on  which  they  agree  come  uppermost,  and  become  of  paramount 
and  engrossing  moment.  The  antagonists  of  yesterday  naturally 
become  the  colleagues  of  to-day;  and  will  now  be  firm  and 
faithful  fellow-labourers  just  in  proportion  as  they  were  honour¬ 
able  and  irreconcilable  antj^onists  before.  The  very  same  un¬ 
flinching  integrity,  the  very  same  fidelity  to  their  convictions, 
which  divided  them  hitherto,  unites  them  now ;  and  both  the 
coalitions  and  the  splittings-asunder  among  public  men  in  recent 
years,  which  are  so  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  or 
personal  and  selfish  interests,  may  be,  and  we  believe  generally 
are,  the  natural,  the  logical,  the  fit  result  of  adherence  to  their 
own  views,  and  a  desire  to  promote  those  views,  on  topics  which 
they  regard  as,  at  that  time,  the  most  prominent,  pressing,  and 
momentous.  What  should  we  have  thought  of  statesmen  in  the 
Buonapartean  wars,  who  agreed  in  their  foreign  policy  and  in 
their  notions  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  throughout 
the  great  crisis,  and  yet  refused  to  act  together,  because  they 
differed  on  the  unborn  questions  of  the  Sugar  Duties  or  the 
Jew  Bill?  or  continued  to  act  together  after  these  matters  had 
superseded  the  others?  What  judgment  should  we  have  pro¬ 
nounced'  on  men  who,  in  1829,  had  refused  to  join  with  col¬ 
leagues  who  t^reed  with  them  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
differed  from  them  as  to  the  Regency  Bill  or  the  Africjin  Squa¬ 
dron  ?  Or  how  should  we  have  condemned  all  hearty  reformers, 
who,  in  1832,  had  wrecked  the  prospects  of  the  country  hy  an 
aversion  to  coalesce  with  men  who  held  discrepant  opinions  on 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  which  was  a  matter  long  gone 
by,  or  on  the  Corn-Laws,  which  was  a  matter  not  yet  come  up  ? 
And,  in  like  manner,  what  sentence  should  we  now  pronounce  on 
public  men  who,  agreeing  on  the  vital  question  of  free  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  so  paramount  at  present,  should  scruple  or  refuse 
to  join  their  forces  against  the  especial  peril  of  the  hour,  because 
they  differed  on  questions  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  the  past, 
or  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future  ? 

If  adherence  quand  meme  to  former  colleagues  be  not,  then. 
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per  se  a  virtue,  neither,  assuredly,  is  adherence  quand  meme  to 
former  opinions.  If  indeed  a  man  could  start  on  his  course  en¬ 
dowed  with  mature  and  perfect  wisdom,  possessed  of  a  gift  of 
forecast  almost  amounting  to  the  primseval  faculty  of  prophecy, 
he  might  be  immutable  and  consistent  without  danger.  But 
such  God-like  capacity  is  not  lavished  on  common  mortals.  Is 
there  one  in  the  course  of  centuries  who  can  boast  of  such  rare 
endowments?  With  the  mass  even  of  the  most  honest  and 
highly  girted  statesmen,  political  wisdom  is  the  slow  growth  of 
years,  the  product  of  long  experience,  of  wide  and  patient  ob¬ 
servation,  of  experiments  tried  and  failed  in,  of  blunders  made, 
recognised,  and  profited  by.  Altered  times,  new  circumstances, 
past  errors,  teach  their  own  lessons.  Political  convulsions  bring 
to  light  new  dangers,  and  explode  old  theories ;  recluse  philoso¬ 
phers  investigate  and  perfect  subtle  sciences,  which  overturn 
many  venerable  notions  and  time-honoured  prejudices ;  and  the 
Minister  who  would  be  truly  wise  and  suited  to  his  generation, 
must  hasten  to  learn  all  that  new  discoveries  and  reasonings  can 
teach  him,  however  they  may  shatter  the  antiquated  knowledge 
of  the  past.  How  can  a  man  be  deemed  fit  to  guide  the  fortunes 
of  an  empire,  whose  mind  is  not  always  open  to  hail  any  new 
light  which  can  enlarge  his  conceptions,  or  modify  his  doctrines  ? 
Yet  how  can  any  one,  who  keeps  his  mind  thus  conscientiously 
alive  and  open,  dare  to  hope  that  he  can  escape  having  change  after 
change,  correction  after  correetion,  forced  upon  him  ?  In  times 
like  ours  —  indeed  in  all  times  of  progress  —  resolute  adherence 
to  old  opinions  in  a  statesman  is  equivalent  to  saying  either, — 

*  My  principles  are  fixed :  I  will  open  my  mind  to  no  new 

*  light  which  can  disturb  the  settled  creed  I  have  avowed  or, 

*  I  will  adhere  to  my  old  course,  even  though  new  knowledge, 

‘  or  greater  experience  has  convinced  me  it  is  wrong.’  Which 
of  these  translations  of  our  idolized  consistency  will  entitle  a 
politician  to  the  confidence  of  his  country  ?  Or  can  we  hesitate 
about  transfen’ing  the  imputed  guilt,  if  guilt  there  must  be,  from 
the  year  of  enlightenment  to  the  years  of  error,  which  preceded 
it  ?  from  the  late  recantation,  to  the  long  persistence  ? 

The  loosening  of  party  ties,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
House  of  the  class  of  new  men,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
inured  to  no  conventional  routine,  and  tramelled  by  no  anti¬ 
quated  notions  of  senatorial  etiquette,  have  contributed,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  change  the  functions  of  Parliament, 
and  to  modify  its  relations  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Since  the  Reform  Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  has  followed  the 
course  which  seems  instinctive  with  all  legislative  assemblies, 
and,  though  without  intention,  has  encroached  on  the  province 
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of  the  Executive.  Formerly,  it  was  little  more  than  a  council 
for  deciding  on  propositions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters,  for  controlling  them  if  they  showed  a  disposition  to  go 
astray  from  a  constitutional  and  patriotic  course,  and  for 
making  them  acquainted,  through  a  legitimate  channel,  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  country.  When  the  Sovereign 
had  appointed  his  Ministers  from  the  party  which  was  for  the 
time  predominant  in  Parliament,  these  Ministers  were  omni¬ 
potent,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  till  Parliament 
was  ripe  for  demanding  their  dismissal.  The  independent 
members  were  ]X)werless,  and  as  it  were  non-existent,  because 
few  and  isolate :  the  Opposition  was  what  its  name  implies, 
— a  body  whose  function  was  to  grumble,  criticise,  and  object — 
but  who  waited  for  actual  measures  till  their  turn  of  oflSce 
came.  The  initiative  of  all  legislation,  as  well  as  the  direction 
of  national  action,  lay  almost  as  much  with  the  Executive,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  constitutional  maxim.  Now,  not  only  the 
Opposition,  but  independent  members,  originate  measures,  and 
interfere  with  every  proceeding  of  the  Administration,  to  a  degree 
formerly  quite  unknown.  Ministerial  bills,  twenty  years  ago, 
used  to  be  passed  pretty  much  as  they  were  introduced ;  amend¬ 
ments  were  scarcely  ever  carried,  and  were  proposed  chiefly  as 
the  formal  mode  of  introducing  a  discussion.  The  Opposition,  too, 
agreed  upon  the  specific  amendment  which  should  be  made  their 
cheval  de  bataille  against  the  Government  and  its  measure,  and 
when  defeated,  the  struggle  was  over.  But  now,  in  addition  to 
these  principal  pieces  de  resistance,  a  number  of  supplementary 
amendments  and  suggestions  issue  from  the  cross  benches,  or 
from  individuals  both  on  the  Treasury  and  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House, — all  of  which  are  sure  of  a"respectful  hearing,  and 
some  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  carried  by  the  aid  of  volun¬ 
teers  from  all  sections.  Ministers  can  now  no  longer  bring 
forward  propositions  embodying  simply  and  distinctly  their  own 
private  opinions,  and  rely  upon  the  unanimous  aid  even  of  their 
own  supporters  to  force  them  through  the  House :  some  por¬ 
tions  have  always  to  be  modified  to  weaken  the  vehemence  of 
the  organised  opposition ;  others,  to  neutralise  the  hostility  of  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  independent  section ;  others,  again,  to 
conciliate  the  fancies  of  individuals  among  their  own  party ; — 
so  that  by  the  time  the  measures  become  laws,  they  are  really, 
as  well  as  nominally,  the  production  of  the  Parliament  as  well 
as  of  the  Executive.  Nor  can  it  with  justice  be  maintmned, 
that  this  representation  holds  good  only  of  an  incompetent  and 
feeble  Ministry :  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  again  see,  except 
in  rare  and  transient  periods  of  crisis,  an  Administration  to  whom 
it  will  not  with  more  or  less  exactitude  apply.  The  days  of  what 
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are  termed  strong  governments  are  probably  wholly  gone  by. 
Parties  are  no  longer  as  compact,  as  obedient,  or  as  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  as  formerly.  A  Minister  who  should  endeavour  to 
force  his  propositions  through  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
vehement  despotism  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  the  cold  and  haughty 
arrogance  of  his  son,  would  probably  be  driven  from  power  at 
the  end  of  a  single  Session,  however  decided  may  have  been 
his  original  majority.  Premiers  of  the  old  school,  who  should 
attempt  to  introduce  into  a  Reformed  Parliament  the  arbitrary 
stubbornness  which  was  possible  in  the  days  of  nomination  and 
corruption,  would  soon  be  convinced  that  they  had  entered  on  a 
new  arena,  where  ancient  tactics  were  no  longer  suitable. 

The  effect  of  this  change  has  been  obviously  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Ministers,  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  diminish  their 
responsibility ;  for  the  two  must  always  be  correlative.  A  par¬ 
liamentary  majority  which  loyally  obeyed  the  Minister  of  the 
day  as  its  first  duty,  might  well  throw  upon. him  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  measures  which  it  carried,  or  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  it  sanctioned,  at  his  bidding.  A  Minister  of  these 
days,  whose  measures  are  clipped  and  clogged  by  a  legislative 
assembly  over  which  he  has  no  control,  beyond  such  as  his 
powers  of  reasoning  or  persuasion  can  exercise  over  the  minds 
of  each  individual  meml^r,  is  fmrly  entitled  to  call  upon  that 
assembly  to  divide  with  him,  in  a  most  liberal  proportion,  the 
paternity  of  the  bad  measures  so  emasculated  and  transmogrified. 
To  deny  or  to  disregard  the  change  which  has  been  introduced 
in  these  respects, — to  expect  from  a  Minister  the  same  tenacious 
adherence  to  his  own  plans,  the  same  impenetrable  deafness  to 
suggestions  from  allies,  the  same  obstinate  resistance  to  modi¬ 
fications  by  opponents,  the  same  stubbornness  in  battle,  the 
*  same  conduct  in  defeat,  which  were  suitable  and  practicable 
under  the  old  regime, — is  simply  inconsiderate  and  unfair.  Yet, 
from  want  of  having  realised  and  understood  this  change,  how 
often  do  we  hear  the  most  inconsistent  sentences  of  condemn¬ 
ation  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  same  men  1  How 
often  do  we  hear  one  Minister  blamed  for  his  pliability,  and 
another  for  his  unyielding  pertinacity  !  And  how  often  do  we 
hear  the  same  Minister  inveighed  against,  to-day  for  resigning 
in  a  pet  because  he  is  out-voted,  and  to-morrow  for  retaining 
oflBce  after  he  has  ceased  to  command  a  majority  ! 

This  brings  us  to  another  change  which  has  been  insensibly 
wrought  by  the  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  code  of 
ministerial  jiropriety  in  the  matter  of  resignation  has  been 
greatly  modified,  though  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  modi¬ 
fication  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  officially  laid  down, 
and  is  not  generally  appreciated,  nor  consistently  remembered. 
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So  long  as  Parliament  was  composed  of  two  parties,  distinctly 
defined,  and  systematically  organised,  arrayed  under  recognised 
leaders,  and  embodying  all  the  available  political  opinion  of  the 
country,  the  duty  of  a  Minister  when  defeated  was  clear  and  in¬ 
dubitable.  He  was  defeated  because  his  opponents  had  become 
stronger  than  himself.  He  was  left  in  a  minority  because  his 
opponents  commanded  a  majority.  His  constitutional  course, 
therefore,  was  at  once  to  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  opponents ;  and  the  same  superiority  which  enabled  them 
to  defeat  him,  enabled  them  also,  and  required  them,  to  step  into 
his  vacant  place.  But  now,  when  a  third  and  somewhat 
anomalous  party  has  been  formed,  capable  of  holding  the  balance 
between  the  other  two,  and  of  determining  the  victory  in  favour 
of  either ;  and  still  more,  when  affairs  have  become,  as  we  fear 
they  are  now,  still  further  complicated  by  the  formation  of  a 
fourth  section  (the  Irish  party),  which  seems  disposed  often  to 
hold  itself  aloof,  and  to  act  on  altogether  different  principles, — 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  Minister  under  defeat  has  been 
greatly  modified  and  perplexed.  The  party  of  his  habitual 
supporters  may  still  be  stronger  than  any  other  single  section 
of  the  House,  but  not  strong  enough  to  outnumber  all  these 
sections,  or  two  of  them,  united.  He  may  be  beaten,  not  by 
his  principal  antagonists  and  rivals,  but  by  the  casual  and  tran¬ 
sient  junction  of  their  forces  with  those  of  a  third  party,  gene¬ 
rally  more  hostile  to  them  than  to  himself  *  ;  to  resign  in  such 
a  case  would  be  to  throw  the  reins  of  Government  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  even  weaker  than  his  own,  and  sure  therefore 
to  be  speedily  placed  in  a  similar  predicament.  This,  therefore, 
clearly  cannot  be  the  proper  or  constitutional  course  to  adopt. 
The  principle  at  issue  is,  however,  the  same  as  before ;  and  the 
comprehension  of  this  will  greatly  serve  to  elucidate  our  views. 
The  duty  of  the  Minister,  now  as  heretofore,  is  to  bow  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  majority  ;  but  to  resign,  in  the  case  supposed,  would 
not  be  to  bow  to  this  decision,  but  to  thwart  it ;  for  the  majority 
docs  not  wish  to  supersede  the  Government  and  to  place  its  re¬ 
cognised  competitors  in  oflSce.  The  majority  is  a  majority  pro 
hac  vice  only:  the  House  has  expressed  its  will,  not  on  the 
question  of  a  change  of  Ministry,  nor  on  a  question  which  is  sup- 
])Osed  to  involve  one, — but  simply  on  the  special  question  then  be¬ 
fore  it;  —  the  constitutional  obligation,  therefore,  of  bowing  to 

*  Precisely  the  same  thing  recently  occunreil  in  the  French  Cham¬ 
bers,  where  the  Ministers  were  beaten  by  the  junction  of  their  three 
mutually  irreconcilable  antagonists:  they  resigned  in  consequence; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  President  to  choose  a  new  Ministry 
from  any  one  of  the  other  sections,  as  they  were  all  minorities,  and 
minorities  still  smaller  than  the  one  they  had  defeated. 
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the  decision  of  the  majority,  is  now  confined  to  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  come  to  by  t^t  special  vote.  The  British  Con¬ 
stitution  requires  that  the  country  shall  be  governed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  will  of  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and  by  the 
men  whom  that  will  maintains  in  power.  For  Ministers  to 
resign  their  power  to  a  minority  in  Parliament,  is  in  consequence 
at  once  unconstitutional  and  futile ;  and  now  that  Parliament 
is  divided  into  three  parties  instead  of  two,  for  defeat  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  followed  by  resignation,  as  it  was  formerly,  would  soon 
render  any  stable  Government  impossible.  As  long,  therefore, 
as  a  Minister  is  supported  by  a  section  of  the  House  habitually 
and  decidedly  stronger  than  any  other  section,  or  than  any  two 
which  habitually  act  together,  it  is  his  right,  and  probably  his 
duty  to  remain  in  office.  It  is  for  each  individual  Minister  to 
consider,  according  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  hour,  how  fur  repeated  dis¬ 
comfitures  may  so  far  impair  bis  influence,  damage  his  reputation, 
and  cripple  his  capacity  for  effective  service,  as  to  render  his 
.retirement  at  once  desirable  and  patriotic.  But  it  would  clearly 
be  both  indecorous  and  oppressive  were  he  to  make  use  of  his 
peculiar  position, — except  in  those  crises  which  bring  their  own 
duties,  and  teach  their  own  lessons,  and  carry  their  own  justi¬ 
fication,  — to  coerce  the  independent  section  into  the  support  of 
measures  they  regard  as  injurious,  by  the  threat  of  throwing 
the  Government  into  the  hands  of  a  party,  whose  possession  of 
office  they  would  consider  as  more  injurious  still. 

Under  this  new  and  complicated  position  of  affairs  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
fixed  rules.  The  code  of  morality  and  etiquette  will  be  formed 
by  degrees.  Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
Each  statesman  must  decide  according  to  his  own  light,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  his  patience,  and  the  measure  of  his 
patriotism.  All  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  plain  is  the 
injustice  and  impnicticability  of  applying  to  a  novel  suid  altered 
state  of  things  the  formal  precepts  of  an  obsolete  era; — that  re¬ 
signation  under  defeat  may  often  be  a  clearer  obligation  than 
resignation  in  consequence  of  defeat; — and  that  it  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  embody  and  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Parliament,  even  when  these  wishes  are  not  their 
own. 

Simultaneously  with  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  ^linisters 
and  a  division  of  their  responsibility,  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  their  labour.  Official  service,  especially  in  the 
higher  departments,  is  becoming  more  onerous  every  year; 
yet  we  know  what  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  and  Canning  found 
,  it,  and  how  Peel  felt  under  those  precedents.  As  population 
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and  commerce  have  increased;  as  the  interests  of  the  empire 
have  become  more  involved  and  complicated;  as  new  subjects 
of  attention  have  risen  up,  and  new  claims  and  duties  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Executive;  as  a  higher  political  vitality 
and  habits  of  keener  vigilance  have  been  diffused  through  the 
nation ;  the  exertion  and  devotion  demanded  from  Ministers 
have  been  incalculably  augmented.  Their  position  is  now  one 
of  severe,  unremitting,  and  exhausting  labour,  such  as  the  phy¬ 
sical  powers  of  few  men  cau  long  sustain.  Not  only  have  they 
to  do  more,  and  to  think  of  more,  but  they  have  to  act  far 
more  cautiously,  and  to  think  far  more  profoundly,  than  was 
formerly  found  necessary.  They  have  to  act  and  think  in  the 
face  of  adversaries  of  more  unsleeping  vigilance,  and  far  better 
information  than  of  old.  They  have  to  present  a  firm  and  in¬ 
vulnerable  front  to  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  antagonists. 
They  must  make  no  blunders  under  the  idea  that  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  detection.  They  must  be  satisfied  with  no  super¬ 
ficial  comprehension  of  their  subject,  if  they  are  not  prepared  to 
have  their  deficiencies  mercilessly  exposed.  In  a  word,  they  have 
to  act  under  far  more  effective  and  prompt  responsibility  than 
formerly.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  while  more  is  exacted  from 
them,  they  have  less  means  than  in  old  times  of  meeting  these 
exactions.  Their  whole  time  and  strength  are  taken  up  in  de¬ 
spatching  the  incumbent  business  of  the  day,  and  defending 
themselves  against  the  assaults  of  inveterate  and  omnipresent 
adversaries.  They  really  have  no  leisure,  either  of  time  or 
mind,  for  that  patient  investigation,  that  quiet  reflection,  that 
calm  and  comprehensive  survey  of  a  nation’s  wants,  that  deli¬ 
berate  |)enetration  into  its  character  and  tendencies,  from  which 
alone  the  origination  of  great  and  wise  measures  of  policy  can 
spring.  Yet  such  measures  are  clamorously  demanded  from 
them.  Truly  the  public  has  become  a  hard  and  Egyptian  task¬ 
master.  It  demands  from  its  servants  service,  which  at  the 
same  moment  it  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  rendering.  It 
insists  upon  wisdom,  and  refuses  leisure.  It  exacts  perfection, 
and  compeb  baste.  It  calls  for  schemes  carefully  concocted, 
thoroughly  digested,  armed  at  all  points  against  hostile  criticism, 
— and  requires  them  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  life,  by  its  own 
exactions,  it  has  made  one  perpetual  hurry,  one  distracting  and 
exhausting  strife.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Official 
Salaries  Committee  of  last  Session  presents  a  curious  and  in¬ 
structive,  but  somewhat  melancholy,  contrast  between  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  all  who  were  or  had  been  Ministers, 
that  they  were  cruelly  over- worked,  and  that  the  public  service 
suffered  from  the  undue  pressure,  and  the  relentless  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  self-accredited  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  to 
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Increase  this  pressure,  and  augment  tlie  mischief,  by  the  abolition 
or  amalgamation  of  those  offices  which,  by  their  comparative 
leisure,  were  able  to  relieve  and  assist  the  inordinate  toil  of  the 
others. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  a  Reformed  Parliament  now  expects 
irom  Ministers  service  which,  under  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
they  cannot  possibly  render,  and  for  the  neglect  or  imperfect  per¬ 
formance  of  which  it  is  therefore  unjust  or  irrational  to  blame 
them.  If  we  expect  the  policy  of  Ministers  to  be  as  wise,  as 
profound,  and  as  far-sighted  as  it  ought  to  be ;  if  we  wish  their 
schemes  to  be  grandly  conceived  and  perfectly  wrought  out,  so 
that  Parliament  shall  have,  as  of  old,  no  task  beyond  that  of 
deciding  on  their  acceptation  or  rejection  ;  we  must  either  allow 
them  leisure  to  prepare  these  plans  themselves,  or  instruments  to 
do  the  work  for  them. 

If  something  of  this  kind  be  not  done — and  there  are  various 
ways  of  doing  it — it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tendency  which 
has  already  set  in  will  be  greatly  and  dangerously  enhanced : 
Ministers  will  become  more  and  mure  mere  able  and  active 
administrators;  but  the  science  of  statesmanship,  properly  so 
called,  will  be  lost  to  official  life,  and  find  its  sole  students  and 
expositors  in  philosophic  writers,  who  live  apart  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  affairs,  and  who,  however  sound  in  their  principles  and 
comprehensive  in  their  vision,  can  rarely  possess  the  experience 
or  sagacity  needed  for  the  wise  application  of  their  views.  The 
remedy  might  be  sought  in  two  directions  —  as  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  advantages  of  which  the  opinions  of  practical  men  will 
probably  differ  widely:  —  either  much  of  the  routine  and  par¬ 
liamentary  work  of  the  various  departments  might  be  devolved 
npon  the  under  secretaries  (whose  number  and  powers  should 
be  proportionally  augmented),  so  as  to  leave  the  Chief  Minister 
at  liberty  for  the  higher  offices  of  deliberate  and  forecasting 
statesmanship ;  or  each  Minister  might  be  allowed  a  semi-official 
council  of  individuals  chosen  out  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
selected  for  their  general  wisdom,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  service  to  which  they  are  attached, — who  should 
have  the  dignity  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  a  fixed  emolument, — 
and  whose  function  it  should  be  to  examine  all  suggested 
schemes,  to  investigate  national  wants,  to  comprehend  thoroughly 
the  direction  of  public  feeling ;  and  by  their  systematic  studies, 
their  grounded  principles,  their  timely  advice,  to  rescue  states¬ 
manship  from  that  hand-to-mouth  character  which  is  now  so 
frequently  its  just  reproach.  Our  object  in  this  paper,  however, 
is  less  to  propound  plans  than  to  trace  those  changes  which  Re¬ 
form  has  introduced  into  the  functions  and  powers  of  Ministers, 
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—in  virtue  of  which  they  can  no  longer  supply  what  yet  the 
country  needs  as  much  as  ever. 

Till  now,  it  has  been  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  our 
statesmen  to  propose  no  reform  which  the  public  did  not  call 
for,  nor  even  then,  unless  the  public  had  called  for  it  a 
long  time ;  to  remove  no  grievance  which  had  not  been  heavy 
enough  to  excite  a  gener^  outcry,  and  never  to  remove  it  till 
the  outcry  had  become  menacing  and  overpowering.  This  con¬ 
servative  and,  in  many  respects,  salutary  habit — though  much 
confirmed  by  the  excessive  and  overwhelming  toil  which  Minis¬ 
ters  have  to  encounter,  and  which  leaves  them  no  time  or 
strength  for  works  of  supererogation — has  its  origin  in  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  English  mind,  and  harmonises  with  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  it.  Whatever  exists,  and  has  long  existed,  may  plead  more 
than  mere  prescription  in  its  favour :  the  public  mind  is  attuned 
to  it ;  the  public  temper  has  accommodated  itself  to  it ;  public 
ingenuity  has  adjusted  its  pressure  and  diluted  its  mischief.  It 
is  moreover  very  doubtful  whether,  in  a  Constitution  so  prac¬ 
tically  democratic  as  ours,  a  statesman  is  called  upon,  or  would 
be  wise,  to  originate  measures  for  which  the  nation  has  not  shown 
itself  fully  ripe ;  to  propose  otganic  ameliorations  for  which  the 
nation  sees  no  necessity ;  or  to  abolish  abuses  from  which  it 
feels  little  practical  inconvenience.  So  strong  is  the  conservative 
element  within  us ;  so  averse  are  we  to  change,  as  change ;  se 
potential  is  that  vis  inertice  which  is  the  main  ingredient  of  political 
stability ;  that  a  statesman  who  should  thus  anticipate  national 
demands,  forestall  national  feelings,  and  march  in  advance  of 
national  requirements,  —  whose  deep  foresight  and  matured 
sagacity  should  induce  him  to  propose  in  1830  reforms  for  which 
the  country  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  till  1850,  —  would 
step  out  of  the  range  of  sympathy  of  the  people  whom  he 
governed,  and  would,  ipso  facto,  become  powerless.  His  very 
superiority  of  wisdom  would  defeat  and  dethrone  him.  It  is 
only  through  the  people  themselves  that  popular  reforms  can  be 
eflfected.  It  is  only  by  preparation  of  the  national  mind  that 
national  progress  can  be  achieved.  Were  it  otherwise,  our 
advance  might  perhaps  sometimes  be  more  rapid,  but  would 
assuredly  not  be  so  steady.  We  should  fluctuate  and  retrograde. 
We  should  do  and  undo.  A  step  once  gained  would  not,  as 
now,  be  gained  for  ever.  We  should  often  have  misgivings  and 
reactions,  and  should  from  time  to  time  be  harking  back  ui)on 
our  course.  What  the  nation  had  not  long  desired,  it  might 
not  be  resolute  to  retain.  What  it  had  not  valued  enough  to 
demand,  it  would  not  value  enough  to  defend.  Keform,  like 
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freedom,  is  secure  only  where  it  b  gmned  —  not  where  it  is 
given. 

Of  course  there  is  evil  as  well  as  good  in  thb  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  On  the  other  hand,  abuses  retained  till  public  in¬ 
dignation  has  acquired  vehemence  enough  to  sweep  them  away 
like  a  torrent,  will  have  accumulated  round  them  a  needless 
degree  of  animosity,  so  that,  when  they  are  abolished,  they  may 
be  abolished  with  too  great  a  dbregai^  for  vested  interests  and 
feelings.  Beforms,  delayed  till  long  postponement  or  refusal  had 
exasperated  the  public  desire  into  a  passion,  are  apt  to  be  carried 
in  a  tumult  of  popular  excitement,  which  leaves  little  lebure 
for  the  cool  and  deliberate  consideration  of  details  and  conse¬ 
quences.  If  statesmen  proclaim  to  the  world,  as  their  principle 
of  action,  that  no  changes,  though  confessedly  desirable,  will  be 
yielded  till  the  voice  of  the  country  has  pronounced  itself  upon 
them  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  they  are  offering  a  most 
tempting  premium  to  that  popular  agitation  which,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  has  already  become  a  sore  evil  and  a 
serious  danger. 

Undoubtedly  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters,  there  b  a 
middle  .course  in  which  true  wisdom  and  safety  may  be  found. 
The  right  rule  must  be  for  statesmen  not  to  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  or  run  too  far  ahead  of  their  consolidated 
feelings  and  matured  opinions, —  but,  while  preparing  the  public 
mind  by  their  speeches  and  writings,  and  gradually  educating  it 
up  to  the  required  standard,  to  abstain  from  action  till  the  in¬ 
telligent  part  of  the  community  are  in  full  harmony  with  their 
views:  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  they  must  be  even  more  careful 
not  to  delay  till  wishes  have  become  impatience,  and  till  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  begun  to  mingle  their  angry  clamours 
with  the  demands  of  the  educated  classes.  The  rule  is  easy 
enough  to  lay  down ;  the  trial  begins,  —  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  applying  it. 

k  One  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  necessary,  qualifications  of  a  statesman  in  a 
popular  government  like  that  of  Great  Britmn,  is  tlie  faculty 
of  discerning  what  the  nation  really  desires  and  thinks ;  of 
distinguishing  between  the  intelligent  and  the  unintelligent  public 
opinion, —  between  the  orators  and  the  organs  that  have  weighty 
and  those  that  have  none,  —  between  the  voice  which  is  in- 
fiuentbl,  and  the  voice  which  is  only  loud — in  a  word,  between 
that  popular  pronunciamento  which  it  would  be  weakness  and 
wickedness  to  listen  to,  and  that  which  it  would  be  unpardon¬ 
able  to  disregard,  and  idle  to  dream  of  opposing.  The  task 
demands  no  little  care  and  no  ordinary  tact ;  it  belongs  to  a 
sagacity  partaking  of  the  character  of  an  instinct,  which  some 
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men  of  very  moderate  genius  have  in  perfection,  of  which 
others  of  far  loftier  intellects  are  entirely  destitute.  It  requires 
Aguiar  accuracy  of  judgment  and  acuteness  of  perception ;  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  every  rank  and  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  that  intuitive  insight  which  with  some  men  appears 
to  supply  its  place;  and  a  mental  ear  so  fine,  sensitive,  and 
subtle,  as  to  be  able  (so  to  speak)  to  hear  the  language  of  the 
silent  as  well  as  that  of  the  outspoken  and  the  noisy,  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  tones  of  resolute  earnestness,  and  those 
of  mere  bustling  loquacity.  In  no  branch  of  his  profession  is 
a  statesman,  devoid  of  this  unerring  and  peculiar  instinct,  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken ;  in  none  is  a  mist^e  more  mischievous. 
He  is  for  ever  steering  between  two  dangers :  that  of  opposing 
a  stolid  and  insensible  defiance  to  the  real  and  serious  demands 
of  the  popular  will ;  and  that  of  yielding  a  weak  obedience  to 
the  noisy  outcries  of  a  worthless,  insignificant,  and  powerless 
few,  and  incurring  thereby  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  influential 
but  silent  and  contented  mass. 

In  the  present  case  we  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  mis¬ 
take  about  the  matter.  There  clearly  is  no  call  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  on  the  part  of  any  large  or  influential  class. 
There  is  no  zeal  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  An  extension 
of  the  franchise  is  wished  for  by  some,  and  thought  proper  and 
desirable  by  many ;  but  it  is  not  an  actual  want  largely  felt, 
nor  is  the  deprivation  of  the  franchise  a  practical  grievance, 
clear  enough,  tangible  enough,  generally  recognised  enough,  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  genuine,  spontaneous,  extensive  demand  for 
redress.  There  is  a  general  languor  and  want  of  interest  on 
the  subject,  manifested  nowhere  more  plainly  than  in  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  meetings  got  up  by  the  Reform  Association 
for  the  sake  of  arousing  public  feeing.  The  nation,  as  a  whole, 
is  undeniably  indifferent ;  the  agitation  is  clearly  artificial.  It  is 
notorious,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show  in  detail,  how 
few  of  the  ten-pound  householders  have  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  place  themselves  upon  the  registry  by  paying  their  own  rates, 
by'  securing  a  sufficient  length  of  residence,  and  maintaining 
their  claims  before  the  revising  barrister,  and  bow  few  of  those 
registered  took  the  trouble  at  the  last  election  to  record  their 
votes.  The  Freehold  Xand  Societies  alone  show'  some  electoral 
activity ;  but  here  an  investment  for  their  savings  is  in  view, 
as  well  as  the  franchise.  A  remodelling  of  the  franchise  (mag¬ 
nified  into  a  new  Reform  Bill)  has  been  promised  by  the 
Ministry ;  a  general  election  is  near  at  hand  ;  active,  energetic, 
and  experienced  agitators  are  doing  their  utmost  to  arouse  the 
country  from  its  torpor ;  but  in  vain.  A  universal,  genuine, 
tmmistakeable  expression  of  public  interest  in  the  matter,  or  of 
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earnest  desire  for  an  amendment  and  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  elicit. 

Now^,  whether  this  general  indifference  is  to  be  regarded  as 
indicating  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  state  of  things  for  a 
reconsideration  and  extension  of  the  suffrage,  is  a  question  which 
will  be  answered  by  every  man  one  way  or  another,  according 
to  the  view  which  he  t^es  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial 
obligations..  If  the  Legislature  is  to  be  confined  to  the  function 
of  discerning,  embodying,  putting  into  shape,  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  deliberate  decisions  of  the  nation,  then  Parliament 
would  be  clearly  premature  in  moving  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
moment  as  organic  change,  since  the  nation  has  not  summoned 
it  to  action,  and  has  enunciated  no  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and 
direction  of  that  action.  Quieta  non  movere  is,  in  political  affiurs, 
as  often  a  maxim  of  wisdom  as  of  laziness.  And  when  so  many 
serious  and  crying  practical  grievances  are  clamorous  for  re¬ 
form  ;  when  the  principles  of  taxation  are  still  only  half  thought 
out ;  when  its  practice  is  a  jumble  of  empirical  expedients  and 
indefensible  incongruities,  in  which  old  notions  and  new  are 
forced  into  a  strange  and  unassimilating  juxtaposition,  but  in 
which  no  clear  paramount  conception,  no  pervading  and  master 
idea,  can  be  discerned ;  when  our  colonial  relations  have  all  to 
be  discussed,  consolidated,  and  readjusted ;  when  we  have  only 
just  entered  on  the  vast  enterprise  of  Law  Reform  —  an  under¬ 
taking  demanding  the  most  concentrated  strength,  labour,  and 
devotion; — then,  to  rush  into  the  disputed  field  of  Franchise 
Alteration, — to  open  a  question  which  cannot  fail  to  absorb 
much  time,  to  complicate  political  relations,  to  split  parties  and  to 
sever  friends,  to  distract,  divide,  and  fritter  away  the  reforming 
energy  of  the  nation,  and  to  dissipate  that  vigour  which  can 
only  be  effective  by  being  concentrated,  —  does  seem,  at  first 
sight,  like  the  supererogatory  zeal  of  men  who  begin  to  buUd 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  go  forth  to  meet  their  adversary 
without  previously  measuring  their  strength. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  gradual  amendment  and  extension 
be  the  law  and  essence  of  our  Constitution ;  if  one  of  its  chief 
merits  lies  in  its  elastic  adaptability  to  advancing  requirements 
and  riper  developments  of  character ;  if  it  be  a  tacit  fundamental 
principle  that  the  suffrage  should  be  coextensive  with  the  fit¬ 
ness  to  exercise  it;  and  if  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the 
nation,  therefore,  Ic^cally  drawe  after  it  the  enWgement  of  the 
franchise ;  then  it  is  probable  that  no  times  are  so  suitable  for 
the  widening  of  our  electoral  basis  as  those  in  which  no  impa¬ 
tient  excitement  is  in  being  to  hurry  deliberation  or  embarrass 
action,  —  in  which  legislative  wisdom,  not  popular  passion, 
points  the  direction  and  assigns  the  limits  of  the  change.  And 
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if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  quiescent  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  to  look  deeply  and  consider  cautiously,  —  to  examine  the 
subject  from  a  higher  and  broader  point  of  view  than  party  men 
can  often  attain  to,  and  to  regard  this  or  that  measure  or  sugges¬ 
tion,  not  as  it  affects  present  political  relations,  but  as  it  bears 
upon  permanent  national  development, — to  discuss  the  question 
less  as  senators  and  politicians  than  as  statesmen  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  —  then,  indeed,  the  general  silence  and  indifference  may 
powerfully  aid  us  in  facilitating  a  wide  and  profound  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  coming  to  a  sound  conclusion.  But  the  measures  to 
be  proposed  must  stand  upon  their  own  merits  alone :  there  b 
no  popular  cry  or  fancy,  by  falling  in  with  which  they  can  borrow 
artificial  strength;  there  is  no  i)opular  excitement  which  can 
carry  a  crude  or  unworthy  scheme  to  unmerited  success.  Those 
who  undertake  the  responsibility  of  initiating  the  new  Beform 
Bill  will  do  well  to  remember  that,  as  there  will  be  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  its  favour,  but  much  certain  opposition,  its  only  chance 
of  success  will  depend  on  its  being  so  judiciously  constructed 
and  so  fully  weighed  as  to  command  the  suffrages  of  the  mode¬ 
rate  and  thoughtful  of  all  classes.  If,  indeed,  a  measure  were 
proposed  so  wide  and  wild  as  nearly  to  embrace  the  Charter  in 
its  amplitude,  a  large  army  of  zealous  and  energetic  supporters 
would  be  enlisted  in  its  defence ;  but  such  support  would  be 
dearly  purchased  and  more  than  countervailed  by  the  falling 
away  of  the  more  cautious,  reflective,  and  Con8er\'ative  Re¬ 
formers,  and  by  the  augmented  and  better-based  hostility  of  the 
Tory  opposition.  A  proposal  which  united  the  Chartists  in  its 
behalf  would  unite  all  other  sections  of  the  community  against 
it ;  and  such  no  Whig  Ministry  would  dream  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward.  Any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  assailed  by  the  Protec¬ 
tionists  as  dangerous,  and  by  the  Radicals  as  inadequate  and 
not  worth  fighting  for ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried,  be  such  as  will  stand  the  brunt  of  all  reasonable  criticism ; 
as  will  approve  itself  to  the  understanding  of  every  one  who 
has  any  claim  to  the  title  of  Reformer ;  as  will,  in  a  word,  fight 
its  way  to  victory  by  virtue  of  its  undeniable  excellence  and 
intrinsic  recommendations  only.  As  it  cannot  hope  for  triumph 
by  an  appeal  to  popular  excitement,  it  must  seek  that  triumph 
by  satisfying  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 

Those  who  compare  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  now  with  what  it  was  in  1830,  will 
admit  that  the  two  epochs  present  no  similarity  whatever. 
Then  it  had  been  before  the  country  for  a  long  series  of  years 
as  a  question  of  primary  magnitude  and  interest, — as  the  one 
measure  which  was  the  necessary  key  and  prelude  to  all  others. 
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It  had  been  the  cheval  de  bataille  of  that  great  party  In  the 
State  with  which  all  popular  hopes  and  feelings  were  identified. 
It  was  the  project,  the  creed,  the  banner  of  those  who  for  gene¬ 
rations  ^ad  fought  the  battle  of  freedom,  mercy,  and  justice. 
It  had  been  the  field  on  which  the  great  contest  between  the 
friends  of  progress  and  the  friends  of  stagnation  was  to  be 
brought  to  issue.  It  was  the  one  thing  needful.  With  Par- 
liainentary  Reform  every  subsequent  achievement  would  be 
easy :  without  it,  all  further  amelioration  would  be  hopeless. 
With  rotten  boroughs  would  fall  every  intolerable  abuse  and 
every  cruel  grievance  which  had  been  perpetuated  through  their 
instrumentality.  With  the  enfranchisement  of  the  great  towns 
and  the  middle  classes  would  be  ushered  in  a  new  reign  of  right 
and  progress.  Noio  experience  has  somewhat  damped  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  battle  of  reform  was  fought,  and 
disappointed  several  of  the  brilliant  expectations  which  were 
formed  from  the  victory  then  won.  Further  electoral  changes 
have  become  less  generally  interesting  as  they  are  seen  to  be 
less  imperatively  needed,  and  as  the  operation  of  them  has 
become  more  questionable  and  uncertain.  People  have  become 
more  disposed  to  use  their  tools  than  to  sharpen  them,  or  mul¬ 
tiply  them,  or  change  them.  It  has  become  obvious  that  many 
practical  enterprises  call  for  completion,  and  many  pressing 
grievances  for  cure,  which  are  far  more  essential  than  any  elec¬ 
toral  amendments.  It  has  become  obvious  that  administrative 
reforms  are  far  more  needed  than  organic  changes.  It  has 
become  obvious  also,  that,  incomplete  and  theoretically  imper¬ 
fect  as  our  actual  franchise  is.  Parliament  yet  does,  in  fact, 
respond,  with  very  great  sympathy  and  promptitude,  to  the 
ascertained  wishes  of  the  country,  and  that  nearly  all  retrench¬ 
ments  and  ameliorations,  which  are  desirable  and  desired,  can  be 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  House  of  Commons 
even  as  at  present  chosen.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage,  there¬ 
fore,  which  In  1830  was  the  question  of  questions  —  almost  the 
sole  question,  in  fact,  —  is  now  only  one  of  many,  and  one  |by 
no  means  of  the  first  magnitude  or  of  the  most  indispensable  and 
paramount  importance.  It  no  longer  occupies  the  same  space 
in  the  public  mind  that  it  then  did  and  deserved  to  do.  It  has 
descended  from  being  the  demand  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  watchword  of  a  section. 

Moreover,  in  1830  the  people  knew  what  they  wanted ;  now 
they  seem  to  have  no  definite  or  united  aim.  Then  Reformers, 
comparatively  speaking,  were  agreed  as  to  their  wishes  and 
their  claims :  now  they  are  split  into  a  number  of  parties,  and 
differ  as  widely  as  antagonists  in  the  nature  and  c.xtent  of  their 
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demands.  Then,  they  sought  the  removal  of  an  intolerable  and 
deeply  “felt  evil,  —  the  conferring  of  a  vast  and  clear  practical 
boon.  Now,  what  they  desire  is  rather  the  rectification  of  a 
theoretical  injustice,  the  removal  of  a  disfiguring  blemish, 
the  satisfying  of  a  natural  desire.  Hence,  in  1830  they  strug¬ 
gled,  as  Englishmen  will  do,  with  immense  resolution  and  per¬ 
tinacity,  for  a  manifest  and  tangible  good.  Hence,  in  1851, 
they  regard,  as  Englishmen  will  do,  with  lukewarmness  and 
languor,  the  contest  for  retouching  an  imperfect  but  still  ad¬ 
mirable  system.  They  are  somewhat  bewildered,  too,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  conflicting  schemes,  and  look  shyly  on  the  move¬ 
ments  of  an  army  so  divided  against  itself  as  is  that  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reformers  now.  They  distrust  the  recommendations 
of  men  who  cannot  agree  among  themselves  what  to  recom¬ 
mend,  and  are  inclined  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  plans  which  have  assumed  neither  the  defined  shape,  nor 
the  unity  with  which  it  is  possible  to  deal.  A  ten  pound  county 
qualification,  household  suffrage,  complete  suffrage,  manhood 
suffrage,  universal  suffrage,  (to  say  nothing  of  more  complex 
schemes)  —  all  contending  for  public  approval,  —  leave  upon  the 
matter-of-fact  mind  of  a  Briton  an  undefined  impression  that 
the  contest  regards  rather  a  speculative  principle  than  an  actual 
claim  of  justice  or  national  advantage. 

Then,  again,  the  ranks  of  Parliamentarj’  Reformers  are 
strangely  sdtered  and  weakened  since  1830.  At  that  time  all 
Liberals  were  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  They 
differed  somewhat  as  to  the  degree  of  that  extension,  but  all 
agreed  that  a  large  one  was  not  only  desirable,  but  was  impera¬ 
tively  called  for.  The  Bill  brought  forward  by  Lord  Grey’s 
Ministry  united  every  Reformer  in  the  country  in  its  behalf. 
What  Reform  Bill  would  do  so  now  ?  At  present  there  are  many 
undoubted  Liberals — true  friends  to  freedom — zealous  labourers 
in  the  ranks  of  practical  reforms — advanced  pioneers  in  the  path 
of  progress  —  who  deprecate  any  further  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  ;  many  who  doubt  the  wii^om  of  it  yet ;  many  who  will 
oppose  it  with  the  utmost  weight  of  their  character  and  talents. 
Numbers  who  were  innovators  then,  are  Conservatives  now: 
not  that  any  change  has  passed  over  their  sentiments ;  but  they 
have  got  what  they  aimed  at ;  they  have  pushed  progress  as  far 
as  they  thought  desirable;  to  use  their  own  metaphor,  they 
have  dragged  the  state  coach  into  the  middle  of  the  road  out  of 
one  ditch,  and  see  no  necessity  for  upsetting  it  into  the  other. 
This  change  of  position  and  feelings  is  inevitable.  Every 
victory  gained  augments  the  number  of  the  satisfied;  every 
reform  conceded  thins  the  ranks  of  the  reformers;  every  abuse 
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remedied  diminishes  the  enemies  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  men,  too,  who  thus  successively  pass  over  into  the  camp  of 
the  Conservatives  are  not  the  least  considerable  among  the  army 
they  have  quitted;  they  are  the  cautious,  the  moderate,  the 
reasonable  :  those  who  give  weight  and  dignity  to  the  party  of 
progress  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  win  for  it  respect  and 
deference  even  in  the  sight  of  its  antagonists.  Numbers  of  these 
men,  who  gave  to  the  Reformers  their  overwhelming  strength  and 
high  character  in  1830,  have  now  carried  that  stren^h  and 
character  to  the  side  of  their  former  opponents. 

But  the  difference  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  between  those  days  and  these,  is  as  nothing  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  long  course  of 
continued  amelioration,  our  inveterate  habit  of  grumbling,  and 
a  universal  disposition  to  depreciate  the  value  of  what  has  been 
obtained,  and  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  what  has  been  refused, 
have  combined  to  blind  us  to  the  enormous  contrast  between  the 
state  of  things  immediately  preceding  the  Great  Reform  Bill, 
and  their  state  now,  when  that  measure  has  been  operating  and 
bearing  fruit  for  twenty  years.  Then,  nearly  every  thing  had 
to  be  done;  now,  most  of  the  great  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Then,  the  very  tools  and  materials  were  wanting; 
now,  the  building  is  more  than  half  completed.  What  were 
distant  desiderata  then,  have  passed  into  history  as  achievements 
now.  What  were  facienda  then,  are  now  facta.  In  1828, 
which  we  may  take  as  the  last  year  of  the  firm  old  Tory  do¬ 
minion,  the  claims  of  religious  liberty  which  the  greatest  states¬ 
men  of  all  parties  had  joined  in  advocating,  were  still  denied. 
At  least  ten  millions  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  were  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights.  The  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  Act  was  not  yet  passed.  The  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  not  yet  repeal^.  Now,  men  of  every  shade  and 
sect  of  Christianity  are  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  the  same  equality  is  on  the  point  of  being  extended  to 
the  Jews.  In  1828  the  Civil  List  was  extravagant  and  inde¬ 
fensible,  and  the  Pension  List  lavish,  unchecked,  and  by  no 
means  unstained  by  corrupt  influence.  Now,  both  have  been 
so  reduced,  purified,  and  re-arranged,  that  no  abuse  can  possibly 
creep  in.  In  1828  the  Representation  was  simply  a  mockery. 
It  bore  the  stamp  of  an  age  and  of  circumstances  which  had  long 
passed  away.  The  aristocracy  and  the  Government  returned  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Old  ruins  sent  their 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Vast  cities  bursting  with  aflBuence, 
vivid  with  enterprise,  radiant  with  intelligence,  had  no  repre¬ 
sentatives.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  middle  classes,  whose 
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united  wealth  could  have  bought  up  all  the  Peerage,  and  whose 
talents  and  achievements  might  well  put  it  to  sliame,  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  franchise,  which  en  revanche  was  lavished  upon 
thousands  of  the  lowest  and  most  venal  of  the  population.  Seats 
and  votes  were  openly  bartered  and  sold ;  and  every  election 
was  a  saturnalia  of  license  and  corruption.  ‘Parliament  sat 
aloof  and  secure ;  independent  and  careless  of  its  clients  and 
creators ;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  any  remonstrance  tliat  spoke  in 
tones  less  loud  than  a  rebellion;  cherishing  every  abuse  that 
did  not  threaten  to  breed  an  insurrection. 

Look  at  the  change  now.  Aristocratic  influence  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Lower  House  is  not  abolished  —  probably  it 
never  can  be — but  it  is  reduced  within  far  narrower  limits. 
And,  though  the  late  disclosures  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Coppock,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  any  thing  like  the 
same  impression  has  been  yet  made  on  the  inveterate  habit  of 
bribery,  we  trust  that  its  worst  days  are  over.  An  inquiry, 
such  as  that  at  St  Albans,  will  have  shown  that  Parliament  is 
in  earnest ;  the  parties  themselves  must  be  deterred  by  being 
subject  to  examination  under  the  new  Evidence  Bill ;  and 
public  opinion  'js  gathering  strength,  and  speaking  more  in¬ 
telligibly  year  by  year;  so  that  other  remedies  may  at  last 
be  found  effectual  against  these  the  most  crying  evils  of  our 
small  boroughs,  —  Bribery  and  Intimidation,  —  short  of  the 
popular  panacea  of  numbers  and  the  ballot.  Elections  are 
finished  at  present  in  a  day,  with  little  more  excitement  or 
disturbance  generally  than  attends  a  public  meeting  or  a  vestiy- 
contest.  Every  householder  among  tiie  middle  classes  has  a 
vote,  unless  he  chooses  voluntarily  to  forego  it;  and  many  of 
the  more  deserving  of  the  lower  classes  —  though  confessedly 
fewer  than  is  desirable  —  are  .on  the  register.  The  middle 
classes,  in  fact,  now  return  nearly  all  the  borough  members,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  members  also.  The  voice 
of  the  country  is  deferentially  listened  to  in  Parliament;  its 
feelings  anxiously  interrogated;  its  remonstrances  and  repre¬ 
sentations  received  almost  with  submission.  If  Parliament  delays 
a  measure,  it  is  to  give  the  country  time  to  make  up  its  own 
mind :  if  it  refuses  a  popular  demand,  it  is  because  the  people 
are  not  agreed  upon  the  question.  However  it  be  got  t(^ether, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  now,  on  the 
whole,  a  fmthful  representative  and  servant  of  the  intelligence 
and  influence  of  the  country.  It  is  no  longer  the  nominee  of 
the  great :  it  is  not  yet  the  nominee  of  mobs. 

Then,  in  1828,  the  corporations  were  scenes  of  the  grossest 
jobbing  and  the  most  unrestrained  misgovemment ;  now,  the 
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management  of  them  is  almost  every  where  in  the  hands  of 
the  tax-paying  classes,  and  often  of  the  humblest  portion  of 
those  classes.  Ten  pound  householders,  shop-keepers,  and  small 
tradesmen  are  almost  omnipotent  now  in  municipal  elections. 
Whatever  of  mol-administration  is  at  present  to  be  charged 
upon  them,  is  the  doing  of  the  people  themselves.  —  In  1828, 
the  masses  were  ground  down  by  the  most  unfair  and  op¬ 
pressive  taxation.  Every  year  since  the  Reform  Bill  has  seen 
taxation  more  and  more  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  and 
laid  upon  those  of  the  rich,  till  it  has  become  very  question¬ 
able  whether  the  limits  of  justice  and  policy  have  not  been 
overstepped  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  1828,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  had  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  State, 
and  left  to  the  zeal  of  private  individuals.  Now,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  yearly  is  voted  in  support  of  a  system  which,  though 
by  no  means  perfect,  is  becoming  undeniably  and  increasingly 
more  reasonable  and  effective.  In  1828,  industry  was  tampered 
with  in  every  conceivable  mode ;  and  the  food  of  the  masses  was 
curtailed  in  quantity  and  enhanced  in  price  by  one  of  the  most 
partial  and  oppressive  enactments  ever  endured  in  patience  by 
a  free  and  thinking  people.  Now,  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  set  wholly  free,  and  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food 
are  entirely  swept  away.  And  the  result  is  that  industry  has 
never  been  so  flourishing,  and  the  people  never  so  well  off  as  now. 
The  employments  of  the  working  classes  have  been  sedulously 
examined,  with  a  view  to  render  them  less  severe  and  more 
healthy ;  in  some  branches  of  labour  the  hours  of  work  have  been 
reduc^;  in  others,  regulations  favouring  the  operatives  have 
l)een  enforced ;  and  our  whole  legislation  has  been  marked  by  a 
zealous  and  conscientious  attention  to  their  welfare — not  the  lesa 
genuine  because  sometimes  misdirected  and  unwisely  shown. 

Now  all  these  tilings  are  due,  beyond  contradiction,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  objects  for 
which  that  great  enactment  was  desired  are  for  the  most  part 
accomplished.  Nearly  every  demand  sternly  urged  at  that  time 
has  been  already  granted ;  nearly  every  abuse  then  rampant, 
hjis  been  already  rectified  or  abated ;  nearly  every  w'ant,  then 
experienced  has  already  been  supplied.  The  arguments,  there¬ 
fore,  which  were  cogent  and  unanswerable  then,  are  disarmed 
and  powerless  now.  All  the  great  battles  have  been  fought. 
All  the  great  victories  have  been  won.  All  the  more  stupen¬ 
dous  works  have  been  achieved.  All  the  more  formidable  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  been  surmounted.  And  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  people  naturally  feel  that  the  instruments  which  have 
accomplished  the  harder  tasks  and  conquered  the  mightier 
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antagonists,  must  surely  suffice  for  the  minor  and  easier  enter¬ 
prises  which  remain. 

The  essential  difference,  then,  between  the  condition  of  the 
representation  in  1830  and  in  1851,  would  appear  to  resolve 
itself  into  this:  that  whereas  formerly  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  destitute  of  the  franchise,  whose  exclusion  was  a  positive 
hindrance  to  good  government  and  an  actual  injury  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  now,  the  exclusion  affects  only  a  certmn  number  whom 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  include,  and  a  far  larger  number 
whom,  on  principle,  it  is  conceived,  that  it  is  unfair  to  exclude. 
Reform  was  demanded  in  1830,  in  order  that  notorious  abuses 
might  be  rectified,  that  a  just  and  beneficial  administration  of 
public  affairs  might  be  enforced :  it  is  demanded  now,  in  order 
that  our  representative  system  may  be  adjusted  on  a  more  per¬ 
fect  and  more  defensible  plan.  It  was  demanded  in  the  name  of 
practice  then :  it  is  demanded  in  the  name  of  theory  now. 

‘  Not  so’  (say  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Association);  ‘  there 
‘  are  still  existing  abuses  which  only  a  far  wider  franchise  will 
‘  remove ;  grievances,  which  only  an  extended  basis  of  repre- 
‘  sentation  will  redress ;  reforms, .  needed  by  the  people,  but 
‘  opposed  by  the  vested  interests  of  the  great,  which  only  a 
‘  remodelling  of  electoral  divisions  will  enable  us  to  obtain. 
‘  Things  are  not  done  which  would  be  done  if  the  people  had 
‘  the  choice  of  the  House  of  Commons  really  in  their  own  hands : 
‘  and  things  are  done  tardily  and  imperfectly  which  would  then 
‘  be  done  thoroughly  and  in  time.  A  new  Reform  Bill  is  re- 
‘  quired,  not  merely  to  remedy  an  eye- sore,  to  complete  a  picture, 
‘  to  elaborate  and  polish  up  a  rough  and  angular  system,  to  re- 
‘  move  plausible  grounds  of  discontent,  but  to  obtain  most  real 
*  and  most  needed  boons.*  We  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
Admitting  at  once  that  many  evils  still  remain  to  be  remedied, 
and  many  ameliorations  to  be  effected,  which  the  public  good 
requires,  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  real  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  the  desirable  enactments,  lie,  not  in  the 
restricted  basis  of  the  representation,  but  in  the  fact  that  either 
the  nation  has  not  made  up  its  mind  as  to  their  desirability,  or 
that  the  objects  aimed  at  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  parliamentary 
omnipotence ;  which  is  far  more  limited,  both  for  good  and  evil, 
than  popular  leaders  like  to  admit.  Regarded  as  means  towards 
an  end,  good  government, — and  few  wise  men  value  them  other¬ 
wise — an  extended  franchise,  household  suffrage,  *  complete 
‘  suffrf^e,’  ‘  manhood  suffrage,’  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  are 
neither  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  nor  yet  the 
shortest  way  to  its  attainment.  The  end  is  more  accessible  than 
the  means :  half  the  time  and  half  the  labour  that  would  be  spent 
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in  procuring  new  tools,  would  suffice  to  accomplish  the  object 
with  the  tools  we  have.  For  what  are  the  measures  which  the 
organic  reformers  have  in  view,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  deem  a  vast  popularisation  of  the  Legislature  indispen¬ 
sable  ?  Are  they  not  a  frugal  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
equitable  taxation,  cheap  and  prompt  justice,  unfettered  freedom 
of  industry,  the  abolition  of  unjust  and  barbarous  laws,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rural  population  against  the  abusive  temptations 
of  the  g:ime  laws,  and  gratuitous,  or  at  least  easily  accessible  edu¬ 
cation  ?  If  they  have  any  other  aims  more  sinister  and  less  fair 
than  these,  they  do  not  avow  them,  and  we  therefore  need  not 
insinuate  or  discuss  them.  Now  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  mea¬ 
sures  embodying  all  these  great  objects  may  be  obtained  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  ax  now  constituted,  in  half  the  time  that  it 
would  take  to  extort  from  it  ‘  complete  suffrage,’  which,  when  ex¬ 
torted,  would  after  all  be  only  tbe  first  step  towards  these  legisla¬ 
tive  measures.  For  let  us  remember  that  no  measure  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  education,  financial  or  administrative  reform,  will  so  divide 
Reformers,  and  so  unite  Conservatives,  as  ‘  complete  suffrage,’  or 
the  Charter.  No  measure  of  practical  good  will  combine  so  small 
a  body  in  its  favour,  or  will  concentrate  against  it  so  numerous, 
so  |)owerful,  so  resolute  an  opposition.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  would  join  the  Chartists  in 
a  firm  demand  for  economical  expenditure  and  a  revised  taxation, 
would  join  the  Tories  in  opposing  the  Charter  or  any  franchise- 
measure  which  resembled  it.  The  self-government  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  ;  the  strict  revision  of  our  public  expenditure ;  the  reduction 
of  our  army  and  navy  estimates  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety ;  the  equalisation  of  imposts ;  the  extension  of 
the  legacy  and  probate  duties  to  landed  property ;  national  edu¬ 
cation;  and  a  juster  law  between  landlord  and  tenant; — all  these 
would  be  conceded  in  a  single  Session,  if  the  whole  of  the  unen¬ 
franchised  classes  were  to  join  that  large  majority  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  are  now  favourable  to  these  changes,  in  demanding 
them.  No  legislature  and  no  government  could  resist,  or  would 
dream  of  resisting,  claims  so  reasonable  and  so  backed.  But 
against  the  Charter  or  any  cognate  scheme,  the  Government,  the 
Legislature,  the  upper  classes,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  middle 'classes,  would  fight  with  the  determined  resolution 
of  men  who  felt  (rightly  or  not)  that  they  had  sense  and  justice 
on  their  side ;  and  that  they  were  struggling,  not  for  their  own 
privileges,  but  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country. 
And  in  this  vain,  useless,  and  exasperating  contest  would  be 
wasted  all  those  years  which,  properly  employed,  would  have 
given  the  Chartists  their  ends  but  not  their  means ;  would  have 
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sufficed  to  remove  every  removable  "rievance,  and  to  confer 
every  boon  within  the  reach  of  le<;islation. 

Let  US  lay  well  to  iieart  the  history  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
Agitation,  for  it  conveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  No 
popular  movement  was  ever  so  pregnant  with  encouragement 
and  instruction.  It  commenced  with  a  few  thoughtful,  search¬ 
ing,  practical,  educated  men,  whose  views  expand^  and  matured 
as  they  went  along.  It  trusted  to  the  spread  of  information, 
the  weight  of  argument,  and  the  confirming  lessons  of  experience 
alone.  It  gradually  drew  all  sects  and  classes — the  Chartists 
last  of  all  —  into  its  ranks.  It  confined  itself,  with  severe  and 
unswerving  self-control,  to  one  object  alone;  and  that  object 
Avas  a  practical  economical  reform,  bearing  directly  and  power¬ 
fully  on  the  most  intimate  interests  of  the  people.  It  refused 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Chartist  demands.  It  stood  aloof  from 
all  political  parties.  It  commenced  among  the  Hadlcals,  re¬ 
cruited  itself  from  among  the  Whigs,  and  ended  by  converting 
the  chief  of  the  Conservatives.  It  disdained  and  disclaimed 
the  temporary  strength  Avhich  it  might  have  gained  by  alliance 
with  factions  less  single  in  their  aims,  less  scrupulous  in  their 
means,  less  stainless  in  their  character,  than  itself.  And  thus 
it  went  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  by  the  very  purity, 
directness,  and  slmplicty  of  its  course.  It  asked  for  no  change 
in  the  representation,  no  remodelling  of  the  constituencies,  no 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  essential  pre-requisites  to  its  suc¬ 
cess,  But  by  the  simple  might  of  truth  and  justice,  sobriety 
and  union,  it  wrung  Free  Trade,  by  the  votes  of  an  immense 
majority,  from  a  Protectionist  House  of  Commons,  elected  for 
the  express  purpose  of  refusing  the  reform,  and  putting  down 
the  agitation.  After  this,  who  will  say,  Avho  can  think,  that 
any  other  reform  equally  beneficial  and  as  clearly  just,  sought 
by  means  as  pure,  by  a  course  as  direct,  with  a  purpose  as  honest 
and  as  single,  may  not  be  obtained  far  easier  and  far  sooner? 
Against  what  administrative  improvement  or  social  blessing  will 
there  ever  be  arrayed  a  phalanx  as  formidable  from  rank,  wealth, 
numbers,  old  associations,  and  hereditary  strength,  as  that  Avhich 
gave  way  before  the  quiet  might  of  the  Free  Traders  ? 

If,  then,  ‘complete  suffrage’  was  not  a  necessary  preliminary 
for  the  great  victory  of  1846,  why  should  it  be  so  for  any 
future  one  ?  If  not  indispensable  then,  why  is  it  indispensable 
now  ?  If  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  could  be  gained  without 
it,  a  fortiori,  can  equitable  taxation,  rigid  economy,  colonial 
reform,  cheap  justice,  liberated  industry,  and  general  education, 
l)e  gained  without  it.  ‘  But  (we  shall  be  told)  the  continued 
*  existence  of  the  evils  we  deplore  and  the  abuses  we  admit,  is  a 
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‘  standing  refutation  of  our  argument, — a  refutation  which  stares 
‘  us  in  the  face,  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold.  Why  (it  is 
‘  asked)  do  partial  and  unjust  laws  remain  on  the  Statute-book, 

‘  if,  as  you  say,  the  popular  voice  has  power  sufficient,  even  with 
‘  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted,  to  procure  their  removal? 

‘  Why,  if  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  working  classes  can 

*  secure  a  fair  and  favounible  hearing  from  a  House  of  Commons 
‘  nut  elected  by  them,  do  institutions  and  customs  still  maintain 
‘  their  ground  which  are  inimical  to  their  interests  and  a  clear 

*  violation  of  those  rights?’  Our  reply  is  ready : — Where  such 
cases  exist,  where  the  evil  is  recognised,  the  cure  obvious,  and 
its  application  within  the  reach  of  Parliamentary  enactment, 
for  its  delay  the  agitation  for  the  Charter  is  to  blame  more  than 
any  other  cause.  This  agitation  has  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  accessible  to  the  inaccessible, 
— from  practical  reforms  which  were  sure  to  be  granted,  to 
organic  changes  which  were  sure  to  be  refused,  —  from  mea¬ 
sures  of  which  the  benefit  was  certain,  to  schemes  of  which 
the  effect  was  at  best  dubious  and  problematic.  Is  it  true 
that  Parliament  has  declined  to  listen  to  or  grant  any  great 
claim  of  justice  or  beneficence  wliich  the  unenfranchised  classes 
have  clearly  and  steadily  agreed  in  demanding  ?  Can  the  Char¬ 
tists  point  to  any  one  such  claim— /or  an  'end,  not  a  mere  in~ 
strument — which  they  have  as  a  body  finnly  and  systematically 
put  forward  ?  Have  they  ever  joined  their  voice  to  that  of 
the  tried  and  laborious  reformers  who  have  toiled  for  years 
for  the  amendment  of  our  law,  for  sanitary  regulations,  for 
the  purification  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  education  ?  Have  they  not,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  habitually  stood  aloof  from  the  advocates  of  practical 
reforms,  thwarted  them,  weakened  them  ?  Have  they  not  per¬ 
versely  persisted  in  demanding  what  they  knew  could  not  be 
granted,  and  in  not  demanding  what  they  knew  could  not  be  re¬ 
fused  ?  It  is  neither  fair  nor  loyal  to  complain  that  Parliament  is 
deaf  to  the  popular  voice,  because  it  declines  to  entertain  topics 
on  which  the  popular  mind  is  not  made  up,  and  on  which  the 
popular  voice  has  never  loudly  and  distinctly  spoken.  Still  less 
is  it  fair  to  divert  public  feeling  into  the  channel  of  suffrage 
reform,  and  then  to  exclaim  that  Parliament  will  not  listen  to 
the  public  demand  for  financial,  judicial,  or  educational  reform. 
Our  conviction  is  rooted  and  deliberate,  that  the  only  reason 
why  we  have  not  already  obtained  all  the  fiscal,  legal,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  changes  recognised  as  just  and  beneficial,  is,  that 
they  have  never  yet  been  demanded  by  the  clear,  unmistakeable, 
intelligent  voice  of  the  [)eople ;  and  the  fault  lies  with  those 
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who,  having  the  guidance  and  organisation  of  public  sentiment 
out  of  doors  among  the  classes  in  question,  have  chosen  to  direct 
it  into  another  channel  —  the  most  ineffective  in  whieh  popular 
desires  can  flow. 

The  plain  truth  is  —  as  the  honest  and  intelligent  Chartists 
would  be  the  first  to  discover  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  that 
command  over  the  Legislature  which  they  desire — that  the  main 
evils  of  their  lot  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  legislative 
chamber ;  that  the  causes  of  these  and  the  cure  of  them  are  to 
be  sought  for,  not  in  the  region  of  politics,  but  in  that  of  social 
and  individual  morals ;  and  that  parliamentary  enactments, 
though  mighty  to  aggravate,  would  be  impotent  to  remedy. 
After  they  had  abolished  two  or  three  oppressive  and  inequit¬ 
able  laws — relics  of  class  legislation  or  of  clumsy  administrative 
arrangements  (which,  however,  they  never  think  of  now,  and 
which  they  would  require  to  have  pointed  out  to  them  by 
laborious  philanthropists  already  in  Parliament),  they  would 
begin  to  perceive  that  the  thing  wanted  was  not  (as  they  had 
supposed)  a  more  popular,  but  a  more  profound  and  sagacious 
legislature, — a  wiser,  not  a  more  democratic  parliament.  They 
would  discover  that  the  real  difficulty  was,  not  to  overcome 
selfish  obstacles  to  the  application  of  acknowledged  remedies, 
but  to  ascertain  what  applications  would  really  be  remedial ; 
— that  the  difference  between  parties  regards  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  mitigation  or  eradication  of  social  sufferings,  —  not 
whether  what  ought  to  be  done  shall  be  done ;  —  that  the  delay 
in  rectifying  what  is  wrong  arises,  not  because  the  selfish  and 
the  powerful  refuse  to  adopt  a  cure  agreed  upon  as  safe  and 
effectual  by  the  wise  and  good,  but  because  the  wise  and  good 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  and  agree  upon  a  cure.  Their 
task,  when  the  Charter  had  pven  them  the  supremacy  they 
imagine  to  be  the  one  only  thing  needed,  they  would  find,  to 
their  surprise  and  dismay,  was  exploratory,  not  enacting,  —  to 
study  and  investigate,  not  to  abolish  or  decree.  They  would 
not  be  slow  to  learn  that  the  remedial  power  of  Parliament  was 
incomparably  more  limited  than  they  had  believed,  and  the 
direction  and  mode  in  which  that  power  should  be  exerted 
incomparably  more  difficult  to  decide.  They  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  authority  to  enforce  their  own  wishes  and  decisions ;  but 
they  would,  if  honest  and  patriotic,  find  themselves  much  less 
clear  and  positive  than  at  pre^nt,  what  those  wishes  were  and 
what  those  decisions  ought  to  be. 

On  the  great  majority  of  plans  for  social  amelioration,  the 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  the  Chartists  and  *  complete  suffra- 
‘  gists’  differ  among  themselves  nearly  as  much  as  members  of 
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the  present  Parliament.  Some  would  be  the  advocates  of  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  industry  ;  others,  as  the  Socialists,  under  the 
phrase  ‘  organisation  of  labour,’  would  fetter  and  direct  it  by  a 
multitude  of  minute,  vexatious,  and  oppressive  regulations :  some 
would  be  thorough-going  free-traders;  others  would  insist  on 
protection  to  native  produce :  some  are  earnest  in  favour  of  a 
‘  more  liberal  poor-law,’  which  should  make  the  paupers  really 
comfortable  ;  others,  aware  of  its  double  operation,  and  dreading 
such  liberality  as  at  once  cruel  to  the  struggling  rate-payer,  and 
fatal  to  the  independent  energies  of  the  labourer,  scout  the 
idea  of  any  such  mischievous  augmentation  of  the  burdens  on 
the  industrious :  some  want  an  agrarian  law  and  the  creation 
of  a  mass  of  ‘peasant  proprietors;’  others,  warned  by  the 
example  of  France,  look  with  doubt  and  mistrust  on  a  scheme 
which  bears  so  fair  and  attractive  an  outside.  On  one  point 
they  would  probably  all  agree  —  one  reform  they  have  long 
been  taught  by  their  leaders  to  regard  as  the  most  important 
and  unquestionable  of  all, — viz.,  a  reduction  in  the  amount,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  incidence,  of  taxation.  For  years,  the  enor¬ 
mous  weight  and  unequal  pressure  of  taxation  has  been  dinned 
into  their  ears  as  their  prime  grievance— the  chief  source  of  all 
their  misery.  To  this,  therefore,  their  attention  would  be  most 
immediately  and  unanimously  directed;  from  this  they  would 
expect  the  most  certain  and  the  most  prompt  relief.  They 
would  proceed  at  once  to  reduce  the  national  expenditure ;  to 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation  ;  and  to  ‘equalise  burdens,’ 
as  it  is  called,  i.e.  compel  the  rich  to  pay  that  ‘fair  share’  which 
it  is  assumed  and  asserted  they  now  evade. 

Now  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  details  to 
show  how  soon  inquiry  would  cause  our  supposed  legislators  to 
pause,  to  hesitate,  to  start,  as  they  gradually  perceived  how  un¬ 
founded  were  many  of  their  previous  ideas,  how  noxious  and 
suicidal  would  be  many  of  their  proposed  improvements,  even 
on  this  apparently  clear  and  beaten  path.  Had  we  space,  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  how  rapidly  a  suspicion  would  dawn 
upon  them — how  surely  in  time  this  suspicion  would  grow  into 
a  certainty — that  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  which  a  saving 
could  be  effected  consistently  with  national  good  faith,  was  far 
smaller  than  they  had  imagined — was  in  fact  only  22,000,000/. 
instead  of  50,000,000/. ;  —  that  many  items  of  this  expenditure 
required,  for  the  good  of  the  people  themselves,  to  be  augmented 
instead  of  being  curtailed  —  those,  namely,  for  education,  for 
sanitary  reforms,  for  the  treatment  of  criminals,  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice ; — that  a  mischievous  parsimony,  not  a  danger¬ 
ous  profusion,  is  the  real  ‘  rock  a-head  ’ ;  —  that  the  effect  of 
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ushing  direct  taxation  further  than  at  present  would  be  most 
indubitably  to  augment  its  pressure  on  the  working  classes ; 
— that  (what  would  astonish  them  more  than  all)  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  and  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  proving, 
that  the  rich  —  the  enfranchised,  electoral  classes  at  least,  who 
are  supposed  to  shift  their  burdens  on  the  unenfranchised — do 
actually  pay  not  only  their  ‘  fair  share,’  but,  in  all  probability, 
considenibly  more  ;  —  and  lastly,  that  while  the  taxation  which 
the  poor  impose  upon  themselves  is  enormously  heavy,  the 
a.mount  of  that  which  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
.State  is  beyond  example  light.* 

We  recur  then  to  our  first  f)Osition  —  that  a  new  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  is  demanded,  rather  in  the  name  of  theo¬ 
retical  propriety  than  of  pnictical  advantage.  This,  however,  is 
.much,  though  less  to  the  English  than  to  most  other  nations. 
AVe  are  no  admirers  of  the  French  turn  of  mind,  which  loves  to 
.arrange  political  institutions  according  to  a  scientific  and  har¬ 
monious  plan,  which  frames  constitutions  of  most  rectangular 
perfection  on  paper,  but  fated  to  prompt  shipwreck  as  soon  as 
they  are  launched  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  actual  world. 
Still  we  are  far  from  saying  that  general  principles  are  to  be 
neglected,  or  lightly  set  at  nought.  We  could  go  nearly  as  far 
4is  Mr.  Carlyle  in  denouncing  shams.  An  institution  should  be 
sw  much  os  possible  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  should  perform 
its  promises.  It  should  work  out  its  original,  or  at  least  its 
actual  purposes.  It  should  be  true  to  its  own  idea.  It  should 
correspond  with  its  theory,  as  far  as  difficulties  of  practical 
action  will  permit.  It  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
itself,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  incurring^ftm  change 
greater  evils  than  those  consequent  upon  inaction. 

But  is  our  present  repi'esentation  so  untrue  to  its  theory  as 
the  democratic  party  are  wont  to  allege  ?  Inconsistent  with  the 
democratic  theory  now  put  forth  it  unquestionably  is :  is  it  so 
inconsistent  with  the  genuine  theory  of  the  British  Constitution? 
AVe  think  not.  Parliament  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights,  as  the 
embodiment  of  one  or  other  of  two  ideas.  It  may  be  conceived 
cither  to  comprise  the  collective  teisdom  of  the  nation,  or  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  collective  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  AVhich- 
ever  of  these  be  the  true  theory  —  or  whether  the  genuine 
conception  be  not  a  modification  of  the  two — the  democratic 
proposals  are  equally  wide  of  carrying  it  out.  If  the  object  of 
the  representative  system  be  to  collect  into  one  body  the  elite  of 


*  See  Porter  on  the  Self-imposed  Taxation  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Also  North  British  Review,  vol.  xxxi.,  ‘  Principles  of  Taxation.' 
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the  nation,  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  most  experienced  men  it 
contains,  —  then  assuredly  a  widely  extended  suftrage  would  be 
a  most  strange  and  clumsy  devise  for  attaining  such  an  end. 
Its  successful  working  woul^  demand  a  discernment,  a  self- 
knowledge,  a  self-denying  virtue  which  no  history  warrants  us 
in  regarding  as  the  characteristics  of  popular  and  imperfectly 
educated  masses.  The  wisest  men  are  often  the  most  retiring, 
and  would  not  seek  popular  suffrages;  they  are  always  the 
most  diffident  and  moderate,  and  >vould  not  command  them; 
they  are  often  the  most  unbending,  and  would  not  conciliate 
them ;  they  are  habitually  the  most  far-seeing,  and  would 
soar  out  of  the  region  of  their  sympathy.  The  best  men  are  the 
most  quick  to  feel  and  the  sternest  to  reprove  the  wrong  desires, 
the  selfish  passions,  the  unhallowed  means,  so  often  paramount 
among  popular  masses,  —  and  they  would  disgust  and  repel 
the  very  people  whose  suffrages  the  theory  requires  them  to 
unite.  The  most  experienced  statesmen — those  who  have  been 
longest  at  the  helm — are  often  less  likely  than  newer  and  more 
untried  men  to  be  selected  by  the  popular  voice.  They  will 
have  inevitably  disappointed  many  unreasonable  expectations, 
offended  many  senseless  prejudices,  rebuked  many  unwarrantable 
claims.  They  must  often  have  imposed  salutary,  but  galling 
restniints.  They  must  have  repress^  with  wholesome  severity, 
dangerous,  though  perhaps  excusable  excesses.  They  must 
often  have  sown  precious  seed  for  future  harvests,  which  seed, 
to  visions  less  profound  and  prophetic  than  their  own,  will  seem 
to  have  been  wastefully  thrown  away.  They  must  often  have 
imposed  present  burdens  of  a  most  onerous  pressure  for  the  sake 
of  a  distant  good  not  yet  achieved,  and  only  dimly  seen.  In 
the  course  of  their  strict  duty  as  wise  and  conscientious  men, 
they  must  infallibly  have  cooled  the  zeal  of  many  friends,  and 
heated  the  animosities  of  many  enemies.  Yet  the  theory  re¬ 
quires  that  the  most  numerous  and  least  cultivated  classes  in 
the  community  shall  have  discernment,  faith,  and  forbearance  to 
select  them,  in  spite  of  all  these  repulsive  antecedents,  from 
among  rivals  undamaged  by  a  trial.  If  the  best  and  wisest  men 
are  to  be  chosen,  the  good  and  wise  of  the  nation  should  be  the 
choosers.  If  the  Parliament  is  to  be  the  elite,  you  must  have 
something  like  the  Uite  for  your  electors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  democratic  orators  allege,  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  representative  system  is,  that  Parliament  should 
consist  of  men  specially  acquainted  with  the  wants,  conversant 
with  the  interests,  sympathising  in  the  feelings  of  the  nation, — 
that  it  should  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  sentiments,  opinions, 
and  wishes  of  the  whole  community, — then  ‘complete  suflFrage’ 
would  appear  to  offer  the  surest  means  of  failing  of  the  end 
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desired.  For  what  is  a  Nation,  in  a  highly  advanced  and  com¬ 
plicated  state  of  civilisation  like  ours  ?  Not  a  mere  aggregation 
of  millions ;  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  units ;  but  a  congress 
of  ranks  and  classes,  bound  together  in  an  ancient  and  time- 
cemented  union ;  having,  it  is  true,  one  common  real  ultimate 
interest,  but  varying  in  their  characters,  occupations,  and 
immediate  aims ;  called  to  special  duties,  discharging  separate 
functions,  guided  by  peculiar  tastes  and  desires,  representing 
different  phases  of  intellect  and  opinion,  and  considering  ques¬ 
tions  of  government  and  social  policy  from  widely  divergent 
points  of  view.  Some  are  by  nature  attached  to  the  old,  the 
venerable,  and  the  stationary ;  others  are  by  temperament  impa¬ 
tient  of  stagnation,  and  eager  for  novelty  and  change.  Some 
conceive  that  the  true  evolution  of  our  destiny  lies  in  progress ; 
others  would  dwell  for  ever  in  the  ancestral  homes  of  wisdom 
and  content.  Some  represent  that  element  of  restless  enterprise 
which  has  subdued  continents  and  traversed  seas;  which  has 
stimulated  the  wonderful  achievements  of  art,  and  has  robbed 
science  of  her  secrets;  and  which  has  laid  every  other  land 
under  contribution  to  enhance  the  amenities  of  our  own.  Others, 
again,  embody  the  tastes  and  characteristics  proper  to  the  placid 
and  plodding  occupations  of  keepers  of  sheep  and  tillers  of  the 
soiL  Some  have  the  ideas  of  government  which  are  natural  to  the 
leisure  and  refinement  of  aristocracy ;  others  embrace  those  of  an 
impetuous,  eneigetic,  unreflective  democracy.  And  the  proposed 
project  for  obtmning  a  fair  representation — a  faithful  reflex  of  all 
these  varieties — of  the  conservative  and  the  pn^ressive,  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  the  reckless,  the  submissive  and  the  turbulent,  the 
noble  and  the  plebeian — is  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  election  by 
numbers,  as,  if  really  operative,  would  virtu^ly  throw  the  whole 
representation  into  the  hands  of  one  class  only — the  class  as¬ 
suredly  the  most  numerous,  the  most  mobile,  the  most  easily 
misled ;  but  neither  the  most  various,  the  most  catholic,  nor  the 
most  competent. 

Such  a  scheme  would  clearly  bring  about  at  least  as  inequit¬ 
able  a  distinction  of  political  power,  as  is  alleged  by  its  critics  to 
characterise  the  present  system.  Universal  suffrage,  *  manhood 
‘  suffrage,’  or  any  near  approach  to  either,  would  be  the  most 
obvious  and  flagrant  piece  of  class-legislation  on  record.  It 
would  hand  over  the  entire  power  of  the  State  to  one  section  of 
the  community.  It  would  enable  the  working-classes  to  swamp 
and  over-ride  every  other  class,  and,  when  they  pleased,  aU 
other  classes  together.*  The  old  unreformed  franchise  gave 

•  ‘  In  Leeds  ’  (says  Mr.  Baines)  ‘  if  the  parliamentary  franchise 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  municipal  franchise,  it  would  more  than 
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preponderating  influence  to  the  aristocracy :  the  present  system 
has  transferred  this  to  the  middle  ranks :  the  change  demanded 
by  the  ‘  complete  suffragists  ’  would  give  it  in  overwhelming 
measure  to  the  lower  orders.  Now  systems  which  throw,  ex¬ 
clusive  or  overwhelming  power  into  the  hands  of  any  class, — 
whether  that  class  be  numerous  or  small, — commit  an  equal  in¬ 
justice,  though  it  may  not  incur  an  equal  danger.  But  in  truth 
we  are  not  left  to  the  tyranny  of  the  many  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
few  as  our  sole  alternatives.  Our  whole  Parliamentary  theory  is 
based  upon  a  principle  calculated,  if  faithfully  adhered  to,  to  pre¬ 
clude  either.  It  professes  to  be  a  representation  not  of  numbers, 
nor  yet  of  property,  but  of  classes.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair,  since  it  would  then  give  to  certain  classes, 
not  their  due  share  in  the  national  representation,  but  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  it.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  theory  of  our 
Constitution  is  unassailable,  though  it  may  not  be  adequately  or 
consistently  carried  out.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  appalling  incongruities  charged  upon  it  by  the  Chartists,  con¬ 
stitute  its  peculiar  merit.  They  cannot  be  denied :  and  from  this 
position  only  can  they  be  defended.  If  there  were  any  foundation 
for  the  idea  of  the  democratic  party,  that  our  object,  or  that  of 
our  forefathers,  or  the  meaning  of  our  Parliamentary  Consti¬ 
tution,  was  to  represent  either  individuals  or  pounds  sterling, — 
its  present  form  would  deserve  all  the  ridicule  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  heaped  upon  it,  and  would  require  all  the  sweeping  altera¬ 
tions  which  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  Mr.  O'Connor  propose  to 
introduce  into  it.  Those  who  look  at  it  in  such  a  light,  may 
well  point  with  bitter  derision  to  its  monstrous  and  startling 
anomalies*  to  the  37,000  electors  of  the  West  Riding  return- 

double  the  present  number  of  voters  ;  we  believe  it  would  bestow  the 
suffrage  on  a  number  of  the  working  classes  equal  to  all  the  other 
classes  of  voters  together.  If  all  householders  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  the  voters  among  the  working  classes  would  out-number 
those  among  all  other  classes  put  together  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.' 

Present  Ptirliamentary  electors,  after  deducting 

duplicates  -----  5,200 

Present  Municipal  electors  -  -  -  15,700 

Estimated  number  of  electors,  if  two  years’  resi¬ 
dence  were  required  -  -  -  -  19,000 

Ditto  ditto  if  six  months’  residence  ditto  30,000 
Estimated  number  of  occupants  at  a  rental  of  51. 

a-year  ------  18,700 

This  is  Mr.  Baines’  statement,  in  the  ‘  Leeds  Mercury  ’  of  Dec.  6. 

*  National  Reform  Association  Tracts. 
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ing  the  same  number  of  members  as  the  2000  electors  of  Rut¬ 
land  ;  —  to  163,000  electors  in  one  category  returning  the  same 
number  of  members  as  6600  electors  in  another to  the  vote  of 
the  member  for  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  250,000,  neu¬ 
tralised  by  the  vote  of  the  member  for  Caine,  with  a  population 
of  5000 ; — to  the  four  members  for  the  city  of  London,  repre¬ 
senting  20,250  electors,  counterbalanced  in  the  legislature  by 
the  four  members  for  Harwich  and  Ludlow,  representing  700 
electors,  and  9000  inhabitants; — to  21,000  electors  here  return¬ 
ing  two  members,  and  there  one  hundred  and  six.  On  their 
principles  they  may  well  be  amazed  and  scandalised,  that  the 
rateable  value  of  property  represented  by  each  member  should 
in  Rutland  be  59,500/.,  while  in  Middlesex  it  is  520,000/. ;  — 

^  that  the  rateable  property  of  Sussex,  which  is  1,169,000/.  should 
return  18  members,  while  that  of  Yorkshire,  which  is  5,446,000/. 
returns  only  37  ;  —  that  the  two  votes  for  Liverpool,  represent¬ 
ing  assessments  of  the  annual  value  of  845,000/.,  should  be  neu¬ 
tralised  by  the  two  votes  for  Honiton,  representing  an  annual 
assessment  of  9890/.; — that  the  rateable  property  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  amounting  to  7,293,000/.,  should  return  the  same  number 
of  members  (14)  as  seven  small  boroughs  with  a  rateable 
property  of  only  85,000/.  From  the  Chartist  point  of  view, 
these  incongruities  must  inevitably  appear  heinous  and  inde¬ 
fensible.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  result  of  their  pro¬ 
posed  changes  would  seem  at  least  equally  so:  and  a  system 
under  which  small  towns  as  well  as  lai^e,  sparse  districts  as 
well  as  populous,  poor  places  as  well  as  rich,  are  represented, 
— appears  indubitably  wiser  and  fmrer  than  either  a  represen¬ 
tation  according  to  numbers  or  a  representation  according  to 
wealth. 

The  franchise  we  regard  as  a*  machine,  —  imperfect  and  un¬ 
scientific  if  you  will, —  for  the  attainment  of  a  twofold  purpose; 
— first,  for  the  selection  of  658  reasonably  competent  legis¬ 
lators;  secondly,  for  securing  that  the  aggregate  of  these  658 
chosen  men  shall,  fairly  and  in  due  proportion,  reflect  and  un¬ 
derstand  all  those  interests,  feelings,  opinions,  and  classes  of 
character,  which  constitute  the  permanent  elements  of  the 
nation.  We  desire  that  the  slow  intellects  of  the  country  should 
be  represented,  as  well  as  the  quick  intellects  of  the  city ;  the 
conserv’ative  sentiments  of  the  sturdy  drags  on  the  movement, 
as  well  as  the  keen  and  impatient  energy  of  the  movement 
itself;  the  refined  and  philosophic,  as  well  as  the  contentious 
and  extreme ;  those  who  cherish  pastoral  delusions,  as  well  as 
those  who  hug  the  scarce  wider  or  more  real  hallucinations  of 
bare  utilitarianism  ;  those  who  love  peace,  as  well  as  those  who 
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love  progress;  those  who  are  content  with  an  unaugmenting 
competence,  as  well  as  those  who  ‘are  in  haste  to  be  rich.’  We 
should  regard  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  experiments  any 
such  change  as  would  throw  the  representation,  exclusively  and 
virtually,  into  the  hands  of  the  enei^etic,  and  the  pushing, — the 
men  to  whom  repose  is  torture,  —  the  men  to  whom  the  past  is 
all  contemptible,  the  present  all  sombre,  the  future  all  golden. 
This  danger  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  keeps  at  bay,  and  its 
practice  has  hitherto  avoided.  The  idea  of  the  equal  representa¬ 
tion  of  every  separate  individual  is  modern,  foreign,  and  unknown 
to  English  history :  the  idea  of  a  representation  according  to  pro¬ 
perty  is  almost  equally  novel  and  strange:  both  are  French  and 
American  rather  than  British.  The  English  idea  is  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  classes :  —  the  House  of  Lords,  to  represent  the 
peerage;  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  to  represent  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  agricultural  interests;  the  Burgesses,  to  represent 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests;  and  the  Members  for  the 
University  (but  a  poor  allowance),  to  represent  the  interests  of 
literature  and  learning.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
slightest  attempt,  in  the  early  history  of  our  Constitution,  to  pro¬ 
portion  representation  either  to  property  or  to  numbers.  Each 
county  sent  two  knights,  each  borough  two  burgesses,  without 
reference  to  population  or  to  wealth.  In  so  far  as  this  syster ' 
gives  no  representatives  to  the  labouring  classes  as  such,  or  dovs 
not  give  them  a  fair  and  desirable  share  in  the  election  of  burgesses 
and  knights,  in  so  far  it  needs  enlargement  and  adjustment  to  the 
altered  circumstanees  of  the  times,  and  to  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  elevation  of  those  classes.  The  accommodation,  however, 
is  to  be  sought,  not  in  such  a  reversal  of  the  whole  system  as 
would  invest  these  classes  with  power  over  the  whole  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  but  in  a  well-considered  modification,  or  a 
harmonising  addition  appended  to  the  existing  plan.  The  desi¬ 
deratum  is,  some  plan  which  shall  give  to  working  men  a  greater 
participation  than  formerly  in  the  election  of  members,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  augmented  intelligence  and  independence,  — 
some  plan  which  shall  not  overturn  the  existing  system  nor 
proceed  on  the  assumption  of  its  ineurable  and  radical  injustice, 
but  which  shall  harmonise  with  its  main  features,  and  which  (Min 
be  engrafted  upon  it  and  dovetailed  into  it,  so  as  to  better  attain 
its  purposes,  and  carry  out  its  meaning.  The  nature  of  the 
desideratum  once  agre(jd  upon,  we  shall  be  able  to  pr(x;ced  with 
some  suggestions,  not  as  to  details,  but  as  to  the  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  our  endeavours  to  supply  it.  But,  before 
doing  so,  we  must  pjive  a  passing  consideration  to  the  position 
taken  by  those  of  our  fellow-refonners  who  consider  our  theory 
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of  the  representative  system  to  be  unsound,  and  our  statement 
of  its  pra^ical  deficiencies  to  be  inadequate. 

The  two  grounds  taken  by  those  reformers  both  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  country  with  whom  we  are  at  issue  on  the  theory 
of  Representation,  arc  these.  The  first  class  of  doctrinaires 
affirm  that  ‘  every  man  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  choose  his 
*  own  rulers,  and  to  share  in  the  framing  of  those  laws  which  he 
‘  is  called  upon  to  obey.’  The  second  class,  some  of  whom 
appear  as  ‘household,’  some  as  ‘complete’  suffragists,  maintain 
that  representation  can  only  be  just  when  it  is  co-extensive  with 
taxation — that  every  man  who  pays  taxes  ought,  ipso  facto,  and 
in  that  qualification  only,  to  have  a  vote. 

Now,  there  is  no  reasoning  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as 
that  which  is  based  upon  the  alleged  ‘  abstract  rights  of  man ;  ’ 
—  and  therefore  we  shall  not  join  issue  with  the  first  set  of 
schismatics  from  the  true  political  Church,  on  that  ground,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  showing  that  they  are  themselves 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  invalidity  and  untenableness  of 
their  own  principle,  by  violating  it  as  soon  as  they  have  laid  it 
down ;  and  that,  if  fairly  worked  out,  it  would  lead  to  results 
which  at  once  make  it  manifest  that  some  fallacy  lurks  under 
its  apparently  axiomatic  simplicity. 

The  principle  laid  down,  it  is  obvious,  goes  the  whole  length 
of  universal  suffrage ;  every  citizen,  whatever  be  his  age,  sex, 
condition,  or  antecedents,  is  required  to  obey  the  law,  and  is 
punished  for  resistance  to  it ;  —  every  citizen,  therefore,  what¬ 
ever  be  his  age,  condition,  sex,  or  antecedents,  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
woman,  as  well  as  the  man,  is  hanged  for  murder ;  the  minor, 
as  well  as  the  adult,  is  imprisoned  for  fraud  and  transported  for 
felony ;  the  pauper,  as  well  as  the  millionaire,  the  criminal,  as 
well  as  the  unspotted  Briton,  is  compelled  to  comply  with  every 
requirement  of  the  Parliament :  —  all  therefore  have  an  equal 
claim  to  the  elective  franchise.  Yet  no  man  in  his  senses  ever 
ventured  to  push  the  argument  thus  far.  The  most  complete 
suffrage  ever  practically  proposed,  even  by  the  Chartists,  falls 
far  short  of  universality;  and  makes  exceptions  as  arbitrary  and 
as  fatal  to  the  principle,  as  those  familiar  to  our  existing  system. 
The  nearest  approach  to  universal  suffrage  ever  seriously  de¬ 
manded,  is,  that  every  male  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, — 
not  being  an  idiot,  a  pauper,  or  a  convicted  criminal, — shall  be 
entitled  to  a  vote.  Now,  consider  what  vast  exclusions  are 
embodied  in  this  proposal.  In  the  first  place,  it  excludes  all 
women ;  thousands  of  whom  hold  independent  property  ;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  whom  pay  taxes ;  millions  of  whom  are  at 
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least  as  competent,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  exercise  the 
franchise  as  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  now  possess  it ;  all 
of  whom  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  enactment  of  wise  and 
righteous  laws  as  their  masculine  fellow^citizens.  Secondly^  it 
excludes  at  least  a  million  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  who  are  at  least  as  capable  of  a  wise  and  honest 
exercise  of  the  franchise  as  the  freemen  of  Leicester,  or  the 
burgesses  of  Harwich.*  Thirdly^  it  excludes  all  those  who 
have,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  manifested  a  character  and  been 
guilty  of  a  conduct  which  gives  reason  for  believing  that  they 
would  not  exercise  their  franchise  for  their  country’s  good. 
Fourthly,  it  excludes  a  large  but  varying  number  of  paupers, 
whose  misfortunes  may,  possibly,  be  their  only  fault.  Fifthly, 
it  excludes  all  whose  weakness  of  intellect  is  so  patent  and 
notorious,  as  clearly  to  incapacitate  them  from  exercising  the 
right  of  suffrage  beneficially  or  judiciously. 

Now  all  these  classes  are  called  upon  to  obey  the  laws ;  all 
of  them  are  interested  in  the  process  of  Legislation ;  since  all 
suffer  by  partial  or  unwise  enactments.  Yet  the  advocates  of 
universal  suffrage  conceive  themselves  —  truly,  to  be  guilty  of 
no  injustice  —  absurdly,  to  be  guilty  of  no  inconsistency  or  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  their  theory — in  excluding  them;  and,  if  closely 
questioned  as  to  the  defensible  grounds  of  such  exclusion,  would 
probably  reply,  that  women  and  paupers  are  to  be  excluded 
because  they  are  too  dependent  to  vote  freely,  —  idiots  and 
minors  because  they  are  too  incapable,  ignorant,  and  immature, 
to  vote  wisely,  —  and  convicted  criminals  because  they  are  too 
ill-intentioned  to  vote  honestly.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  universal  suffrage  driven  by  their  own  good  sense  to 
contend  for  the  exclusion  of  large  classes  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
on  the  three  several  grounds  of  moral,  mental,  and  circum¬ 
stantial  unfitness,  —  the  only  grounds  of  disqualification  which 
are  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  restricted  suffrage. 

The  principle,  then,  of  an  inherent,  inalienable  right  to  the 
suffrage  on  the  ground  of  inherent  and  inescapable  liability  to 
law,  is  thus  virtually  surrendered  by  its  supporters ;  inasmuch 
as  they  arrc^ate  to  themselves  the  right  of  excluding  from  the 
franchise  those  whom  they  regard  as  incapacitated,  either  by 


*  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  an  amusing  endeavour  to  be  consistent, 
grounded  his  demand  for  annual  parliaments  on  the  fact  that  every 
year  numbers  of  citizens  came  of  age,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
unjustly  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  till  a  new  parliament 
was  elected.  He  never  perceived  that  his  argument,  if  v^d,  would 
render  monthly  or  even  daUy  elections  necessary.  , 
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character  or  social  position,  from  exercising  it  honestly,  bene¬ 
ficially,  or  wisely.  They  and  we  arrive  at  the  same  practical 
conclusion,  though  starting  from  a  different  point.  We  —  pre¬ 
mising  that  our  object  is  the  election  of  a  legislative  chamber 
which  shall  be  a  fjur  representative,  not  of  the  folly,  the  vio¬ 
lence,  or  the  passions  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  wisdom, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  deliberate  opinions  of  the  people  —  in 
a  word,  of  all  the  permanent  and  worthy  constituent  elements 
of  the  community — would  confer  the  suffrage  and  distribute  the 
members  in  the  way  best  suited  to  secure  this  object  TViey  — 
premising  that  every  individual  has  an  abstract  right  to  the 
suffrage  —  yet  think  themselves  entitled,  and  find  themselves 
obliged,  to  exclude  all  those  classes  whose  admission,  they  con¬ 
ceive,  would  endanger  or  impede  the  election  of  a  wise,  compe¬ 
tent,  and  faithful  legislative  chamber.  By  acting  thus,  they  at 
once  tacitly  admit,  and  give  in  their  adhesion  to,  our  position, 
—  viz.,  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  an  indefeasible  natural 
right,  but  simply  a  politlc.al  contrivance  for  the  attainment  of 
a  special  end. 

But  again :  let  the  maintainers  of  universal  suffrage  as  a 
natural  and  indefeasible  right,  consider  the  case  of  a  colony 
established,  not  as  colonies  are  established  in  these  days,  but  as 
they  were  founded  in  ancient  times.  A  hundred  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  education,  finding  England  too  narrow  (in  one  sense 
or  another)  to  give  them  a  chance  of  mmntaining  their  social 
position  or  their  opinions,  without  a  weary  struggle,  agree  to 
emigrate.  They  purchase  a  large  uninhabited  district  from  the 
native  possessors,  collect  all  the  needful  implements  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  take  out  with  them  all  •  the  appliances  of  their  actual 
civilisation.  They  further  select  and  carry  out  with  them  at 
their  own  expense,  a  thousand  men  of  the  labouring  class, 
perhaps  their  own  tenants  or  artisans  in  the  old  country,  and 
equally  anxious  with  themselves  to  escape  from  its  difficulties, 
but  unable,  by  their  own  unassisted  intelligence  and  means,  to 
do  so.  The  emigrants  arrive  in  their  new  home,  and  form  a 
happy  and  industrious  community;  the  labourers  toiling  on 
the  land  which  their  employers  had  purchased ;  the  capitalists 
providing  them  with  tools,  and  directing  and  utilising  their 
exertions.  After  the  first  necessary  work  is  over,  they  meet  to 
decide  upon  the  form  and  principles  of  government  for  the  new 
State.  Would  universal  suffrage  be  either  justice  or  wisdom 
here?  Would  the  thousand  pom*  have  a  right  to  bind  and  give 
law  to  the  hundred  rich  ?  Would  the  many,  in  virtue  of  their 
numbers,  be  entitled  to  rule  the  land  which  the  few  had  pur¬ 
chased,  stocked,  and  brought  Jhem  to?  What  honest  Chartist 
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•will  answer  in  the  affirmative  ?  Yet  how  can  he  hesitate  to  . 
answer  in  the  affirmative  without  surrendering  the  principle  for 
which  he  contends  ? 

But  we  can  put  a  still  stronger  and  clearer  case.  Another 
colony  sets  out  from  the  mother  country,  composed  of  different 
ingredients.  Here,  w’e  will  suppose  they  are  all  equal  in  condi¬ 
tion  and  in  wealth.  A  thousand  of  them  are  Irish,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  Scotch.  They  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  divide  the 
land  fairly  between  them,  sharing  as  brothera  should  share.  A 
hundred  years  pass  over  their  heads.  During  this  period  the 
Iiish  have  acted  as  Irishmen,  when  congregate  in  masses,  will 
act.  They  have  only  half  tilled  their  soil,  have  followed  the  old 
obsolete  plans  of  culture,  and  have  quarrelled  with  all  who 
offered  to  instruct  them  in  a  better  way.  They  have  been  fond 
of  sporting,  have  lived  extravagantly,  married  early,  and  multi¬ 
plied  like  rabbits.  But  they  have  grown  poorer  as  they  have 
grown  more  numerous ;  and  have  sold  half  their  lands  to  their 
^otch  neighbours  in  return  for  food  and  aid  in  several  seasons  of 
scarcity  which  their  owm  wilful  Ignorance  or  improvidence  had 
brought  about.  At  the  end  of  the  century. they  are  8000  in 
number,  and  are  possessors  of  only  a  quarter  of  the  land.  In  the 
mean  time  their  fellow  settlers,  the  Scotch,  have  worked  hard, 
lived  frugally,  married  late,  studied  the  science  of  agriculture 
and  the  arts  of  life,  developed  all  the  native  resources  of  the  soil, 
brought  up  their  families  piously  and  wisely,  and  given  them  a 
solid  and  useful  education.  At  the  end  of  the  century  they 
find  themselves  4000  in  number,  and  possessors,  by  lawful  pur¬ 
chase  or  inheritance,  of  three-fourths  of  the  soil.  What  becomes 
of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  ?  and  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  universal  suffrage  here?  Are  the  8000  idle, 
incompetent,  and  reckless,  to  rule  and  make  laws  for  the  4000 
sober,  diligent,  and  prudent  ?  Does  not  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  so  great  and  so  impoverished  a  majority  prove  their  unfitness 
and  incapacity  for  governing  9  And  would  it  not  be  the  grossest 
of  all  wrongs,  and  the  most  flagrant  of  all  follies,  in  such  a  case 
to  allow  the  votes  of  the  8000  to  overpower  those  of  the  4000  ? 

In  fact,  the  notion,  \vhich  so  commonly  prevails,  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  title  of  the  majority  to  govern  and  decide 
for  the  minority,  is  the  result  of  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
assumption.  The  supposed  right  —  regarded  as  an  original  one, 
and  prior  to  all  convention  —  can  by  no  process  of  reasoning  be 
made  good.  Apart  from  contnict  and  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  ancestral  and  time-consolidated  habit,  the  majority 
can  have  no  more  claim  to  decide  for  and  control  the  minority 
than  the  minority  have  to  decide  for  and  control  the  majority. 
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There  is  no  abstract  principle  on  which  such  a  claim  can 
be  based.  The  law  of  justice  scouts  it;  the  law  of  wisdom 
dreads  it;  the  law  of  force,  even,  defies  it  almost  oftener 
than  it  submits  to  it.  A  mere  preponderance  of  numbers 
by  no  means  implies  preponderance  either  of  capacity,  of 
good  intention,  or  even  of  strength.  Wisdom  generally  lies 
with  the  minority,  fairness  often,  power  not  unfrequently. 
There  is,  and  can  be,  no  law  of  nature,  no  axiom  of  eternal 
morals,  in  virtue  of  which  three  foolish  men  are  entitled  to  bind 
and  overpower  two  wise  men,  or  three  weak  men  two  strong 
men.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  claim  so  broadly 
made,  and  often  so  carelessly  admitted  —  that  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  shall  be  binding  on  the  minority,  and  shall  have 
the  force  of  law  over  all  —  is  the  mere  result  of  actual  or  tacit 
arrangement  in  the  constitution  of  society;  that  the  simple 
majority  required  at  our  hustings  and  in  our  parliament,  the 
positive  or  proportionate  majority  required  in  certain  cases  in 
America  and  France,  the  fixed  majority  required  in  Scotch 
juries,  and  the  unanimity  required  in  English  ones  —  to  give 
validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  respective  bodies,  —  are  all  alike 
matters  of  arrangement,  and  not  of  natural  right. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  ‘  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,’ 
has  stated  the  case  so  clearly  and  forcibly,  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  use  words  of  our  own  while  his  are  at  hand,  lie 
writes  thus :  — 

‘  The  power  of  acting  by  a  majority  must  be  grounded  on 
‘  two  assumptions  —  first,  that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by 

*  unanimity ;  and,  secondly,  a  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
‘  act  of  a  mere  majority  (say  of  one)  shall  pass  with  them  and 

*  with  others  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

‘  We  are  so  little  affected  by  things  which  are  habitual,  that 
‘  we  consider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of  a  majority,  as  if  it  were 
‘  a  law  of  our  original  nature.  But  such  a  constructive  whole, 
‘  residing  in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of 
‘  positive  law  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society,  nature 
‘  knows  nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  accord- 
‘  ing  to  civil  order,  otherwise  than  by  very  long  training, 
‘  brought  at  all  to  submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far  more 
‘  easily  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  of  a  few, 
‘  who  act  under  a  general  procuration  for  the  State,  than  in  the 
‘  vote  of  a  victorious  majority  in  councils  in  which  every  man 
‘  has  his  share  in  the  deliberation.'  For  there  the  beaten  party 

*  are  exasperated  and  soured  by  the  previous  contention,  and 
‘  mortified  by  the  conclusive  defeat.  This  mode  of  decision  — 
‘  where  wills  may  be  so  nearly  equal,  where,  according  to  cir- 
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‘  cumstances,  the  smaller  number  may  be  the  stronger  force, 

'  and  where  apparent  reason  may  be  all  on  one  side,  and  on  the 

*  other  little  else  than  impetuous  appetite  —  all  this  must  be 

*  the  result  of  a  very  particular  and  special  convention,  con- 
‘  firmed  afterwards  by  long  habits  of  obedience,  by  a  sort  of 
‘  discipline  in  society,  and  by  a  strong  hand  invested  with 

*  stationary  and  permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  sort  of  con- 

*  structive  general  will.  What  organ  it  is  that  shall  declare 
‘  the  corporate  mind,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  positive  arrange- 
‘  ment,  that  several  States,  for  the  validity  of  several  of  their 
‘  acts,  have  required  a  proportion  of  voices  much  greater  than 
‘  that  of  a  mere  majority.  These  proportions  are  so  entirely 
‘  governed  by  convention,  that  in  some  cases  the  minority  de- 
‘  cides.*  The  laws  in  many  countries  require  more  than  a  mere 

*  majority  to  condemn ;  less  than  an  equal  number  to  acquit. 

‘  In  our  judicial  trials  we  require  unanimity  either  to  condemn 
‘  or  absolve.  In  some  corporations  one  man  speaks  for  the 
‘  whole ;  in  others  a  few.  Till  the  other  day,  in  the  constitu- 
‘  tion  of  Poland  unanimity  was  required  to  give  validity  to 
‘  any  act  of  their  great  national  Council  or  Diet.  This  ap- 

*  proaches  much  more  nearly  to  rude  nature  than  the  institu- 
‘  tions  of  any  other  country.  Such,  indeed,  every  common- 

*  wealth  must  be,  without  a  positive  law  to  recognise  in  a 
‘  certain  number  the  will  of  the  entire  body. 

‘  As  in  the  abstract  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  out  of  a  state 
‘  of  civil  society,  majority  and  minority  are  relations  which  can 
‘  have  no  existence ;  and  that,  in  civil  society,  its  own  specific 
‘  conventions  in  each  corporation  determine  what  it  is  that 

*  constitutes  the  people,  so  as  to  make  their  act  the  signification 
‘of  the  general  will; — to  come  to  particulars,  it  is  equally 
‘  clear  that  neither  in  France  (1790)  nor  in  England  has  the 
‘  original  or  any  subsequent  compact  of  the  State,  expressed  or 
‘  implied,  constituted  a  majority  of  men,  told  by  the  head,  to  be 
‘  the  acting  people  of  their  several  communities.  And  I  see  as 
‘  little  of  policy  or  utilUy,  as  there  is  of  right,  in  laying  down 
‘  the  principle  that  such  majority  are  to  be  considered  as  The 

*  People,  and  that  their  will  is  to  be  law.’ 

It  is  indeed  abundantly  certain  that  the  will  of  the  numerical 
majority  was  not  originally,  and  has  never  been  in  England, 
the  ruling  and  deciding  authority.  It  cannot,  therefore,  now 
be  made  so  except  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  whole,  or 


•  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  Chambers  (July,  1851),  on  the 
dehate  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  when  278  votes  carried 
their  will  against  446.  In  many  clubs  two  black  balls  are  sufficient 
to  exclude  a  candidate  whom  two  hundred  vote  for. 
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by  the  dissolution  and  unanimous  reconstruction  of  the  social 
structure  on  this  basis,  or  by  the  forcible  coercion  of  the 
smaller  number. 

Tlie  conventionalism  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these 
social  and  political  arrangements  is  strongly  brought  out  by 
another  fallacious  and  self-refuting  conclusion,  which  has  not 
obtained  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  which  flows  from 
the  assumption  that  every  man  has  an  equal  natural  right  — 
antecedent  to  and  irrespective  of  convention  —  to  participate 
in  framing  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed,  whether 
these  laws  relate  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  or  the  enforcement 
of  duties  or  restraints.  Of  course  this  right  must  include 
another  (of  which  it  is  in  fact  only  a  varying  expression)  — 
that  of  jrefusing  obedience  to  any  law  which  he  had  no  share  in 
framing.  If  this  position  were  a  sound  one  —  (as  it  would  be 
were  there  no  tacit  convention  in  the  case)  —  it  would  follow, 
first,  that  no  constituency  can  be  justly  held  bound  to  obey  any 
law  against  which  their  representative  voted;  since  with  no 
decency  or  propriety  of  language  can  they  be  said  to  have  had 
any  share  in  the  framing  of  a  law  against  the  framing  of  which 
they,  through  their  constitutional  organ,  struggled  and  pro¬ 
tested.  It  would  follow,  secondly,  that  no  elector  whose  candidate 
was  rejected  could  be  bound  to  obey  any  law  passed  by  a  par¬ 
liament  to  which  his  candidate  was  not  sent,  even  where  the 
member  for  his  borough  or  county  voted  in  favour  of  such  law ; 
since  it  is  obviously  an  impudent  fiction  to  speak  of  such  an 
elector  as  represented  by  the  very  man  against  whom  he  voted, 
and  >vho,  therefore,  by  that  act,  he  declar^,  did  not,  and  should 
not,  represent  him.  It  would  follow,  finally,  that  in  no  case 
could  the  defeated  minority  be  bound  to  obey  laws  imposed  on 
the  community  against  their  will,  by  the  triumphant  majority; 
since  it  is  a  mockery  and  an  abuse  of  words  to  represent  them 
as  having  contributed  to  sanction  laws  which  they  repudiate  and 
condemn,  and  which  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  from 
becoming  law.  If  the  Chartists  are  right  in  their  first  principle, 
viz.  that  by  an  inalienable  natural  right  every  freeman’s  consent 
is  necessary  to  a  law  which  is  to  bind  him,  it  is  certain  that  he 
may  righteously  disobey  any  law  to  which,  either  personally,  or 
through  the  delegate  of  his  choice,  he  did  not  give,  or  actually 
refused  his  consent.  If  this  conclusion  is  rejeOted,  as  obviously 
inadmissible*,  nothing  remains  but  to  acknowledge  the  unsound- 
ncss  of  the  premises  from  which  it  is  logically  deduced. 

*  So  clearly  does  this  appear,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  able  and 
logical  work  on  Social  Statics,  admits,  as  one  of  the  most  unques¬ 
tionable  of  privileges,  the  right  of  every  man  ‘  to  ignore  the  State.’ 
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Other  parties,  arguing  from  a  basis  somewhat  less  broad, 
defend  ‘complete’  suffrage  on  the  plea  that  ‘representation 
‘  should  be  coextensive  with  taxation ;  ’  that  every  man  who 
pays  any  portion  of  the  State  taxes,  has  a  ripht  to  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  those  who  are  to  levy  and  to  vote  away  those  taxes. 
"Whatever  be  the  force  of  this  claim,  we  are  sure  it  is  an  unsafe 
ground  on  which  to  base  any  amendment  of  the  representation. 
A  man  who  pays  money  to  the  State  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  the  article  which  he  has  paid  his  money  for — viz.,  pro¬ 
tection  and  justice :  the  other  assumed  right  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  to  be  made  good  in  argument,  nor  to  be  carried  out  in  prac¬ 
tice.  For,  if  the  fact  of  being  taxed  is  the  thing  which  entitles  a 
man  to  a  vote,  two  conclusions  surely  follow :  first,  that  a  man 
who  is  not  taxed  ought  not  to  have  a  vote  ;  and  secondly,  that 
every  man  should  have  a  number  of  votes  in  some  degree  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  taxes  which  he  pays.  If  the  principle  relied 
upon  by  the  claimants  be  sound,  then  any  poor  man  who  shall 
escape  taxation  by  denying  himself  the  enjoyment  of  any  taxed 
luxuries  (as  under  our  present  fiscal  system  he  may  easily 
do),  loses  thereby  his  title  to  the  suffrage ;  and  if  the  revenue 
should  be  raised,  as  many  of  our  Parliamentary  Reformers 
now  propose,  wholly  by  direct  taxes  levied  upon  realised  pro¬ 
perty,  then  the  great  mass  of  the  people — three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  community  —  would  be  justly  and  legitimately 
disfranchised,  and  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  their 
exclusion: — And,  again,  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  man  who 
is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  annually,  becomes 
thereby  entitled  to  a  vote,  the  man  who  is  taxed  to  the  amount 
of  100/.,  must,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  be  entitled  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  votes.  An  electoral  system,  therefore,  fairly  based  upon 
this  popular  watchword,  would  throw  the  representation  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  If  representation  is  to  be 
coextensive,  it  must  also  be  coequal  with  taxation.  By  the 
actual  system,  the  vote  of  a  man  with  100,000/.  a  year,  is  of  the 
same  numerical  value  as  the  vote  of  a  man  having  forty  shillings 
a  year.  Under  the  full  and  legitimate  working  out  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  by  the  democratic  party,  the  first  vote  would 
counterbalance  50,000  of  the  others.  Are  these  arguers  i)re- 
pared  for  this  practical  deduction  from  their  premises?  And 
which  system  is  most  truly  just  and  popular — theirs  or  the 
existing  one  ? 

Meanwhile,  for  the  same  reason,  and  arguing  from  the  very 
grounds  taken  by  them,  the  proposal  of  the  friends  of  ‘  complete 
suffrage  ’  would  involve  the  very  acme  of  injustice  ;  since  it  would 
virtually  throw  the  representation  into  the  bstnds  of  the  non-tax- 
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paying  classes.  It  would  call  on  one  class  of  the  community  to 
make  up  the  revenue,  and  another  class  to  return  the  members. 
It  would  divide  those  who  pay  the  taxes  from  those  who  spend 
them,  more  effectually  even  than  the  most  privileged  and 
partial  system  of  former  days.  For,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
who  now  pay  the  taxes  ?  the  represented  or  the  unrepresented 
classes  —  the  electors  or  the  non-electors  ?  Clearly  the  former, 
as  has  been  well  shown,  in  an  overwhelming  and  yearly  increas¬ 
ing  proportion.  The  ten-pound  householders,  the  county  free¬ 
holders,  the  larger  tenants,  and  the  classes  above  these,  arc  the 
main  contributors  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  local  revenues. 
Perfect  accuracy  in  the  allotment  is  of  course  unattainable,  but 
from  calculations  recently  published  and  apparently  most  care¬ 
fully  made*,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  annual  taxation  of 
sixty-six  millions,  the  middle  and  upper  classes  pay  above  forty- 
five  millions,  and  the  working  classes  not  quite  twenty-one 
millions.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  both  unsafe  and  imjust  to  give  to  a  class,  who 
pay  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  taxes — and  with  whom,  moreover, 
(as  we  have  before  shown  f)  it  is  perfectly  optional  whether  they 
will  pay  even  this  proportion,  or  any  proportion  at  all — the  en¬ 
tire  or  main  control  over  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  totality  of  these  taxes.  An 
economical  administration  of  the  public  money  would  clearly 
not  be  secured  by  any  such  arrangement;  nor,  probably,  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  public  burdens.  Indeed,  we  think 
it  is  a  matter  which  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our 
statesmen,  whether  the  course  in  which  w'e  have  for  many 
years  been  proceeding,  and  in  the  following  out  of  which  a  new 
extension  of  the  suffrage  would  be  a  great  and  further  stride,  — 
the  course  of  extending  political  power  to  the  lower  orders,  at 
the  same  time  that  pari  passu  we  exonerate  them  from  taxation, 
—  be  not  one  of  questionable  policy  and  uncertain  issue. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  to  our  original  position: — that  the 
true  theory  of  the  English  Constitution  is  not  the  representation 
of  numbers,  nor  yet  of  property,  but  of  classes ;  —  and  that  tlie 
suffrage  is  not  so  much  a  natural  claim  as  a  civil  function — not 
an  indefeasible  right,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  fmnehise  is 
a  scheme  for  the  attainment  t)f  an  object — that  object  being  a 
government  which  shall  fully  understand,  duly  represent,  and 
sedulously  attend  to,  the  interests  and  views  of  the  various 


*  North  British  Review  for  November,  1851.  ‘Principles  of 
‘  Taxation.* 

t  See  No.  cxc.  of  this  Journal. 
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classes  which  together  make  up  the  totality  of  the  nation.  This 
principle  once  made  good,  our  course  is  comparatively  clear  and 
easy ;  for  we  have  only  now  to  inquire  what  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  suffrage  will  best  attain  the  aim  in  view. 
This  principle  indicates  as  our  first  rule  the  extension  and  the 
limitation  of  the  franchise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  all  who  are 
in  all  points  qualified  to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  afterwards  the  progressive  and  the  gradual  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  it  as  the  number  of  the  qualified  increase.  Now  this 
‘  qualification  ’  in  a  voter  implies  theoretically  three  things, 
—  competence  to  comprehend  his  own  and  his  country’s  in¬ 
terest  ;  harmony  of  interests  between  himself  and.  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large;  and  freedom  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  Or  to  speak  more  tersely,  it  implies  capacity  to 
choose  a  good  representative,  willingness  to  choose  him,  and  in¬ 
dependence,  or  ability  of  circumstances,  to  choose  him.  If  any 
of  these  three  elements  of  sufficiency  be  wanting,  the  elector  is, 
in  the  eye  of  theory,  disqualified  from  the  beneficial  exercise 
of  the  franchise ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  bestow  it  upon 
him.  But  here  comes  in  our  practical  difficulty.  We  want 
some  criterion  of  these  qualifications.  We  cannot  examine  the 
case  of  each  individual  candidate  for  the  franchise,  and  test,  by 
actual  investigation,  his  possession  of  the  three  requisites.  We 
must  fix  upon  some  general  standard  which  shall,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  indicate,  or  give  a  rational 
presumption  of,  the  presence  of  the  said  qualifications.  This 
standard  can  rarely  give  us  more  than  an  approximation  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem ;  the  criterion  must  at  best  be  a  rude 
one.  Now  this  criterion  varies  in  different  countries :  with  most 
of  our  continental  neighbours  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount 
of  direct  taxes  is  the  favourite,  if  not  the  sole  one.  With  us  it  is 
and  has  always  been  the  possession  of  property — indicated  in  the 
county  by  the  actual  ownership  or  occupancy  of  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  and  in  boroughs  by  residence  in  a  rate-paying 
house  of  a  certain  annual  value.  Now  the  principle  of  this  cri¬ 
terion  is  assailed  by  many :  it  is  alleged  that  the  possession  of 
property  is  about  the  coarsest,  vulgarest,  and  n.  nst  inconclusive 
test  that  could  be  selected ;  that  thousands  who  possess  no  pro- 
|)erty  and  cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  ten-pound  house,  are  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  admirably  qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise ; 
and  that  thousands  who  own  great  wealth  and  live  in  costly 
residences,  are  disqualified  by  ignorance,  meanness,  and  servility. 
We  may  grant  them  both  statements  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Still  we  think,  that  no  better  criterion  than  a  property 
one  can  be  devised,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  practically  good 
one,  though  the  details  of  it  might  be  altered  with  advantage. 
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Its  fellow* candidate  for  public  acceptance  at  present  is  an 
educational  test.  It  is  proposed  that  every  man  who  has  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  amount  of  information,  or  mastered  a  given 
amount  of  instruction,  shall  he  entitled  to  he  put  on  the 
register.  Mr.  Symons  has  put  forth  a  suggestion  —  not  with¬ 
out  a  certmn  plausible  ingenuity,  that  any  one  not  civilly 
disqualified  by  crime  or  pauperism — who  presents  himself  in 
the  Revising  Barrister’s  Court,  and  can  write  from  the  dictation 
of  the  Barrister,  accurately  and  intelligibly,  a  sufficient  number 
of  sentences,  shall  be  held  to  have  given  proof  of  his  quali¬ 
fication,  and  shall  be  endowed  with  the  franchise.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  we  submit  that  the  fiiculty  of  reading  and  writing  with 
accuracy  and  facility  is  hut  a  very  imperfect  test  of  real  Civpacity. 
Many  a  sagacious  artisan,  many  a  shrewd  long-headed  farmer, 
who  spells  ill,  writes  a  scandalous  scrawl,  and  reads  only  when 
aided  by  the  index  of  a  dirty  finger,  is  endowed  with  all  the  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity  and  moral  requirements  for  a  perfect  elector. 
Nay,  we  know  many  well-educated  gentlemen,  whom,  under 
such  a  system,  the  revising  Barrister  would  reject  with  infinite 
disgust,  and  pronounce  disqualified,  on  the  faith  of  their  illegible 
autographs.  And  many  who  could  pass  their  examination  in 
the  Court  with  credit  and  eclat,  would  be  wholly  destitute  both 
of  the  sagacity  to  select  a  good  candidate,  and  the  courage  to 
vote  for  him  in  the  face  of  sinister  inducements  or  impediments. 
But  even  though  education  and  intellectual  capacity  could,  by 
some  yet  undiscovered  machinery,  be  gauged  and  tested,  we  should 
still  have  arrived  at  only  one  of  our  three  requisite  elements  of 
qualification;  hannony  of  interest  and  wishes  with  the  public 
good,  and  independence  of  undue  influence,  would  remain  wholly 
unascertained.  ^Moreover,  while  we  fully  and  unreservedly 
allow,  that  a  mere  property  qualification  admits  many  who  had 
better  be  excluded,  and  excludes  some  whom  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  enfranchise,  yet  w’e  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is 
not  a  more  faithful  and  adequate  test  even  of  capacity  than  a 
mere  intellectual  one  could  be.  AVe  are  disjwsed  to  believe  that 
it  is  actually  itself  the  best  educational  test  that  can  be  devised. 
If  the  proi^erty  has  been  inherited,  it  affords  a  rational  presump¬ 
tion  that  education  has  been  conferred  also,  since  a  |)arent  who 
can  bequeath  means  to  his  son  will  rarely  have  left  him  without 
instruction.  If  the  pro^Kjrty  reach  a  certain  amount,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  positive  proof  that  the  education  customary  in  the 
rank  of  life  thus  indicatetl  has  been  gone  through.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  property  has  been  accjuired  by  industry,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  skill,  what  better  criterion  could  you  desire?  The 
very  object  of  the  criterion  we  seek  is,  to  confer  the  franchise 
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upon  those  men  who,  in  any  way,  liave  manifested  the  qualities 
needed  for  its  judicious  and  patriotic  exercise.  And  when  the 
choice  lies  between  the  man  of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he  has 
acquired  property,  and  the  man  of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he 
has  received  an  education,  which  of  the  two  should  we,  primd 
facie,  most  surely  presume  to  be  fitted  for  electoral  duties, — the 
instructed,  cultivated,  even  clever  man,  who  has  acquired  no  pro¬ 
perty,  and  whose  actual  position  therefore  indicates  that  even 
his  knowledge  and  talent  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
sinister  and  fatal  ojieration  of  certain  other  qualities, — such  as 
want  of  steadiness,  want  of  judgment,  want  of  character, — which 
have  kept  him  down  in  the  world,  which  have  prevented  him 
from  doing  well  for  himself,  and  will  therefore  most  probably 
prevent  him  from  choosing  well  for  his  country ; — or  the  man 
whose  station  in  life  clearly  ^wints  to  his  possession  of  mental 
and  moral  powers,  of  industry,  of  sense,  of  foresight,  of  perse¬ 
verance  ;  of  those  endowments,  in  short,  which  most  precisely 
designate  his  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise?  The 
])ossessioa  of  proj)erty  is,  then,  in  every  case  a  presumption,  and 
in  most  cases  a  proof,  of  educational  fitness ;  the  want  of  pro- 
l)erty  is  a  presunjption,  though  not  always  a  sound  one,  of  the 
reverse. 

All  tests  and  criteria  are  rough  and  rude ;  the  possession  of 
property  less  so,  however,  we  believe,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  practically  worked.  But  our  present  system  is  de¬ 
fective  and  unjust  in  this  —  that  it  selects  two  kinds  or  forms 
of  property  only  as  conferring  the  franchise.  Let  us  continue 
to  maintain  a  property  qualification ;  but  let  us  not  insist  that 
the  property,  so  favourably  and  honourably  distinguished,  must 
be  invested  in  one  special  mode.  If  a  man  has  accumulated 
by  diligence  and  frugality  50/.  or  100/.,  and  spends  it  either 
in  the  purchase  of  a  freehold,  or  in  removing  his  residence 
from  an  8/.  to  a  10/.  house,  his  realised  property  confers  upon 
him  the  distinction  of  a  vote.  But  if  he  invests  the  same 
sum,  earned  by  similar  qualities,  in  the  savings’  bank,  or  in 
railway  shares  or  debentures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  deferred 
annuity  —  which  would  probably  be  much  wiser  modes  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  it — it  carries  with  it  no  such  privilege.  This  seems 
neither  equitable  nor  wise.  It  might  easily  be  rectified,  and 
such  rectification  would  be  at  once  one  of  the  safest,  simplest, 
justest,  and  most  desirable  extension  of  the  franchise  that  could 
be  suggested.  Let  the  production  before  the  registration  courts 
of  a  savings’  bank  book,  showing  a  credit  of  50/.,  of  at  least  six 
months’  standing,  or  of  a  bond  fide  certificate  of  shares  to  the 
same  value  in  a  valid  railway,  or  of  coupons  to  the  same  amount. 
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be  held  to  entitle  a  man  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  list  of  voters  for 
that  year.  If  next  year  he  has  withdrawn  and  spent  his  money 
or  parted  with  his  investments,  he  will  have  lost  his  franchise. 
As  long  as  he  holds  property  which  gives  him  an  interest  in  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  his  country’s  institutions,  and  intimates 
the  exercise  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  he  will  remain  an  elector. 
When  these  qualifications  are  no  longer  producible  he  will 
cease  to  be  so.  It  would  be  simply  necessary  to  surround  this 
franchise  with  the  needful  securities  against  the  fraudulent  manu¬ 
facture  of  votes. — A  measure  of  this  kind  would  at  once  include 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  many  of  those  among  the 
working  classes  whom  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  place 
upon  the  list  of  voters,  and  who  Avell  deserve  to  be  there.  It 
would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  diligence  and  saving  with  all  to 
whom  the  suffrage  is  really  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  none  else 
ought  to  have  it.  It  would  remove  all  valid,  and  nearly  all 
plausible,  objections  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  present  system, 
since  it  would  bring  the  franchise  trithin  the  reach  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  who  are  qualified  to  exercise  it  independently  and  judiciously ; 
for  we  cannot  think  that  the  power  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  would  be,  whether  we  consider  themselves  only  or 
the  community,  a  desirable  possession  for  those  who  are  either 
too  poor,  too  dependent,  or  too  unenergetic  and  self-indulgent, 
to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  lay  by  501.  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  age,  misfortune,  or  advancement.  It  is  possible  that 
this  suggestion  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  other 
modes  of  investment,  or  to  all :  but  those  are  details  for  the 
practical  statesman,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  here. 
The  great  principle  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
that  the  franchise  should  not  be  given  to  the  working  classes, 
but  should  be  attainable  by  them  ;  that  it  should  not  be  conferred 
as  a  boon,  but  should  be  made  capable  of  being  achieved  by  the 
same  qualities  which  are  needed  to  exercise  it  well. 

The  project  of  enlarging  the  constituency  by  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  assessable  value  which  confers  the  franchise  in 
towns,  is  open  to  two  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  in  no  degree  remove  the  present  theoretical  defect  of  that 
branch  of  qualification,  viz.,  its  inequality  in  different  towns.  At 
present,  a  ten  pound  house  in  Ludlow  or  in  Warwick,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  same  class  of  men  who  in  London  or  in  Man¬ 
chester  would  inhabit  one  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pound  rent. 
Hence,  the  franchise,  though  nominally  the  same,  is  in  reality 
far  lower  in  the  latter  cases  than  in  the  former.  This  inequality 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  qualification;  if  we  were  to 
endeavour  to  rectify  it  by  ascertaining  the  equivalent  o  f  a  ten 
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pound  house  in  each  different  borough,  and  fixing  the  franchise 
accordingly,  we  should  find  ourselves  involved  in  endless  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  embarrassments.  In  the  second  place,  if  you 
reduce  the  franchise  from  ten  pounds  to  eight,  you  admit  but 
few  additional  voters,  and  still  exclude  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
operative  classes.  If  you  reduce  it  to  six  pounds,  you  admit 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  (most  of  whom  live  in  houses 
paying)  a  yearly  rent  of  six  to  seven  pounds);  but  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  exclude  those  same  classes  in  most  other  districts. 
In  other  words,  you  admit  not  the  higher  class  of  operatives 
throughout  the  kingdom  (which  is  your  object),  but  all  the 
operatives  in  certain  districts  (which  is  not  your  object).  The 
operatives  whom  you  admit  will  belong,  probably  it  is  true, 
to  the  most  intelligent  and  thriving,  but  ^so  to  the  most  ex¬ 
citable  section  of  that  portion  of  the  community.  The  reduction 
of  the  qualification  from  ten  pounds  to  eight  will,  indeed,  have 
this  counterbalancing  advantage ;  it  would  enable  most  of  the 
artisans  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield,  who  were  really  anxious  for  the  franchise,  to  obtain 
it,  by  creating  a  demand  (which  would  speedily  be  supplied)  for 
a  class  of  dwellings  somewhat  superior  to  those  they  now  in¬ 
habit.  But  on  the  whole  it  would  neither  meet  the  objects  of 
the  Conservative  Reformers,  nor  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Radicals.  It  would  simply  extend  a  test  of  electoral  fit¬ 
ness  which  is  admitted  to  be  theoretically  objectionable  and 
practically  unequal. 

The  operation  of  Mr.  Locke  King’s  proposal,  to  extend  the 
county  franchise  from  a  fifty  pound  to  a  ten  pound  tenancy, 
would  be  very  questionable.  In  some  cases,  in  the  larger  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  smaller  towns,  it  might  perhaps  introduce  a 
valuable  class  of  voters;  but  in  small  hamlets  and  in  purely 
rural  districts  a  more  dependent  class  than  the  ten  or  twenty 
pound  tenants  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  objection  to  the 
‘  fifty  pound  tenant-at-will  clause  ’  was  that  it  conferred  the 
franchise  upon  a  number  of  men  who  were  almost  certain  to 
vote  under  the  direction  of  their  landlords.  A  ‘  ten  pound 
*  tenant-at-will  clause  ’  would  enormously  augment  this  number 
and  incalculably  increase  this  certainty.  Such  a  result  can  be 
desired  by  no  party  but  the  Tory  gentry.  A  far  preferable 
mode  of  enlarging  the  constituency  might  be  found  in  the  plan 
of  uniting  a  number  of  small  towns  in  the  election  of  a  member; 
a  precedent  for  which  may  be  found  in  two  or  three  cases  in 
Scotland. 

Wc  purposely  avoid  entering  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
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of  these  and  other  definite  proposals;  our  objeet  being  to  steer 
clear  of  details,  while  bringing  out  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
principles  which  should  guide  us,  and  the  aims  we  should  keep 
in  view,  in  our  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  end  to  be 
sought  for  once  distinctly  seen,  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
sought  become  comparatively  easy  of  discovery.  We  pass  over, 
therefore,  all  consideration  of  the  ballot,  of  the  abolition  of 
property  qualification  for  members,  of  the  adoption  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  or  household  suffrage,  and  several  other  propositions  which 
have  at  various  times  been  candidates  for  popular  favour.  But 
before  we  conclude,  two  important  points  remain,  to ’which  we 
must  direct  attention,  and  which  we  will  treat  as  briefly  as 
we  c.an. 

One  of  the  favourite  points  of  the  democratic  panacea — the 
point  on  which,  next  to  univei'sal  suffrage,  its  advocates  have  laid 
the  greatest  stress — is  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  equal  elec¬ 
toral  districts  (districts  tliat  is  of  equal  population),  which  should 
return  one  or  two  members  each.  This  scheme  has  a  simplicity 
and  mathematical  exactness  and  completeness  about  it,  which 
renders  it,  at  first  sight,  very  attractive.  But  since  we  have 
shown  that  neither  property  nor  mere  numbers  can  form  a 
desirable  or  equitable  basis  for  representation,  nor  ever  did 
form  its  original  basis  in  this  country,  the  whole  argument  on 
which  this  favourite  recommendation  is  founded,  falls  to  the 
ground-  If  votes  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  property — if 
property  is  the  thing  to  be  represent^ — then  parliamentary  as 
well  as  parochial  elections  should  be  carried  on  under  ‘  Sturges 
‘  Bourne’s  Act,’  according  to  rateable  assessment.  If  every  man 
is  entitled  to  a  vote — if  population  is  the  thing  to  be  repre¬ 
sented —  then  the  most  perfect  theoretical  system  would  be  that 
which  should  give  to  every  man  a  vote  for  the  whole  658  mem¬ 
bers*,  and  whatever  practicable  system  approached  nearest  to 
this  in  action  would  be  the  most  defensible.  Granting  their 
premises,  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  equal  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  unassailable.  But  we  hold  their  premises  to  be 
unsound;  and  we  believe  that  they  themselves  would  shrink 
from  some  of  the  practical  consequences  of  their  I’ecommendation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  members  allotted  to  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  greatly  changed.  As 
thus ; — 


*  The  French  approach  nearly  to  this  theoretical  perfection  in  their 
system.  Thus  Paris  returns  34  members,  and  its  250,000  electors 
vote  for  all  34.  > 
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DivUioni. 

Present 
Allotment 
of  Members. 

Allotment 
according  to 
Census  of  1841. 

Allotment 
according  to 
Census  of  1851. 

England  and  Wales 

392 

431 

Scotland 

53 

59 

69 

Ireland  -  -  - 

207 

158 

United  Kingdom  - 

1  658 

658 

658 

A  plan  of  representation  which  would  thus  require  readjust¬ 
ment  every  ten  years;  nay,  which,  to  be  carried  out  with 
scrupulous  fairness,  would  require  readjustment  every  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  possibly  every  Session,  would,  to  say  the  least,  prove 
enormously  inconvenient.  But,  passing  over  this,  what  man  is 
there  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  whether  Radical  or  Conser¬ 
vative,  acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
before  the  Union,  or  with  the  proceedings  and  character  of 
Irish  Members  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  since  that  event, 
who  would  not  look  with  dismay  upon  such  an  increase  of  their 
proportionate  numbers  as  either  the  census  of  1841  or  that  of 
1851  would  have  given  them,  on  the  basis  of  equiol  electoral 
^tricts?  At  present,  in  our  House  of  Commons,  the  solid 
and  reflective  English  element  outnumbers  its  capricious  and 
volatile  Irish  companion  in  the  proportion  of  Jive  to  one,  and 
even  with  that  preponderance,  has  difficulty  in  reducing  it  to 
order.  What  would  be  the  result,  was  it  only  three  to  one,  as 
by  the  census  of  1851,  or  two  to  one,  as  by  that  of  1841. 

But,  in  truth,  the  proposed  plan  would  present  anomalies  to  the 
full  as  startling  and  extreme  as  any  that  exist  under  the  present 
system.  Thus  the  Metropolis  alone  would  return  nearly  as  many 
members  as  the  whole  of  Scotland.  By  the  last  census  (that  of 
1851)  Scotland  had  a  population  of  2,870,784,  and  at  the  equal 
rate  of  one  member  to  41,500  inhabitants,  would  be  entitled  to 
69  members: — the  metropolis,  by  the  same  census,  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,361,000 ;  and  therefore,  at  the  same  rate,  would  return 
57  members.  That  is,  one  city — already  enormously  and  dispro¬ 
portionately  powerful  as  the  centre  where  all  the  rank,  wedth, 
grandeur,  and  genius  of  the  empire  are  too  much  concen¬ 
trated,  and  especially  influential  over  the  Legislature  as  being 
the  seat  of  its  deliberations,  —  would  have  all  these  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  accidental  advantages  enhanced  by  commanding 
as  many  votes  as  a  whole  incorporated  kingdom.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  country,  the  operation  of  the  plan  of  elec¬ 
toral  districts  would  be  to  swamp  and  overpower  the  quiet, 
slow,  rural  element  of  the  English  nation,  by  the  pushing, 
energeti?,  mobile  element  which  ’characterises  towns  and  cities. 
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This  would  be  the  needless  aggravation  of  an  intrinsic  and 
natural  unfairness,  so  to  speak.  As  it  is,  and  inevitably,  forty 
thousand  persons  in  a  city  —  with  their  faculties  brightened, 
their  energies  aroused,  their  ambition  stimulated,  and  all  the 
vehement  and  restless  qualities  of  their  nature  excited  into  pre¬ 
ternatural  activity,  by  a  life  of  constant  collision  and  publicity 
—  are  an  immense  over-match  for  forty  thousand  others  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  country,  who  are  slower  thinkers,  enjoy  more 
]>lacid  and  sluggish  tempers,  and  lead  a  life  of  comparative 
dulness  and  isolation.  The  greater  influence  on  national 
feelings  and  proceedings  which  will  be  exercised  by  the  former 
body,  is  an  indefeasible  privilege  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
them,  but  which  assuredly  needs  not  to  be  enhanced  by  legis¬ 
lative  arrangements.  Yet  the  proposed  plan  —  though  as  an 
equivalent  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  absorb  small  boroughs 
into  the  surrounding  country  constituencies — would  enormously 
increase  this  disproportionate  weight ;  —  would  allot  seven  (or 
now  eight)  members  each  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  six  to  Dublin,  Jive  to  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  four  to 
Sheffield  and  Bristol ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Metro[)oli8 
would  have  no  less  thany?/ify-«cucn. 

We  pass  over,  purposely,  all  discussion  as  to  the  effect  which 
such  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  new  electoral  districts, 
would  have  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Considerations  of  that  kind 
, would  be  beside  the  mark  here.  The  justice  or  w  isdom  of  a 
measure  of  organic  reform  cannot  be  affected  by  the  results  it 
_  would  produce  on  the  preponderance  of  this  or  that  set  of  special 
doctrinal  views,  and  ought  not  to  be  argued  on  any  _8uch 
■grounds.  But  the  operation,  which  the  proposed  change  would 
•  have  in  aggravating  what  ap^Kiars  to  us  the  chief  defect  in  the 
existing  representative  system,  deserves  more  detailed  consider¬ 
ation.  That  defect  is  the  exclusive  representation  of  majorities. 
At  present,  it  is  only  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  minority 
is  ever  represented  at  alL  Under  the  actual  system,  each 
elector  votes  for  all  the  members  returned  by  his  consti¬ 
tuency  ;  —  for  both,  where  there  are  two  ;  for  all  four,  where, 
'as  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  four.  The  mischievous  operation 
of  this  will  be  perceptible  and  more  and  more  serious,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members,  and  the  largeness  of 
the  district.  For  example,  in  Andover  there  are  252  electors 
and  two  members;  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  electors 
'may  monopolise  the  whole  representation,  leaving  the  almost 
equal  and  very  possibly  much  wiser  number  of  one  hundred  and 


twenty-Jive,  wholly  unrepresented. 
'17,316  electors,  8659  may  utterly 


In  Liver|X)ol,  again,  out  of 
paralyse,  ignore,  blot  out  of 
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constitutional  existence,  the  remaining  8657.  In  London,  there 
are  lour  members:  and  we  find  that  practically,  at  the  last 
general  election,  6722,  the  lowest  number  who  voted  for  the 
Liberal  candidates,  had  four  representatives,  while  6719,  the 
highest  number  voting  for  the  Tory  candidates,  had  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  all.  In  Paris,  the  case  is  still  more  flagrant. 
There  are  34  members  and  250,000  electors  —  each  elector 
voting  for  the  whole  number.  The  contest  is  generally  a  very 
close  one ;  and  the  result  might  easily  be  that  the  34  candi¬ 
dates  who  obtained  125,001  votes  should  be  elected,  and  the 
candidates  who  obtained  124,999  votes  should  be  rejected:  — 
in  which  case  an  obvious,  practical,  and  mighty  wrong  would 
be  committed  on  one  half  of  the  constituency. 

Now  in  England,  under  our  present  system,  we  do  not,  it  is 
true,  obviate  this  injustice,  but  we,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralise 
it  by  the  variety  of  our  constituencies.  The  minority  which 
loses,  by  a  naxTow  chance,  the  representation  in  the  large 
towns,  belongs  often  to  the  same  party  which,  by  an  equally 
narrow  chance,  gains  it  in  the  smaller  boroughs.  The  defeated 
moiety  in  the  cit^  becomes  the  triumphant  moiety  in  the 
county.  Thus  an  inequitable  result  in  one  quarter  is  practically 
corrected  by  a  countervailing  inequity  in  another.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reforming  and  conservative  parties,  for  example,  bore 
the  same  nuinerical  proportion  to  each  other  in  every  separate 
constituency,  as  they  do  in  the  country  at  large,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  representation  would  .  be  monopolised  by  one 
party,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  other.  *To  take  a 
‘  recent  warning  —  suppose  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on 
‘  the  Papal  Aggression  question :  is  there  a  single  English 
‘  constituency  that  would  have  returned  Sir  James  Graham  ? 
‘Yet  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Graham’s 
‘  opinions  on  this  subject  were  shared  by  a  highly  respectable 
‘  minority  in  every  constituency,  no  rational  politician  could  sec 
‘  Sir  James  Graham  excluded  from  Pai-liament  without  deep 
‘  regret.  Our  Constitution,  in  fact,  gives  no  security  for  the 
‘  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  opinions  opposed 
‘  to  the  mania  of  the  moment,  unless  that  mania  happen  to 
‘  divide  the  town  and  country  constituencies  into  opposite 
‘  arrays.  In  case  it  array  them  both  on  one  side,  the  majority 
‘  not  only  has  its  will,  but  the  question  at  issue  cannot  be 
‘  argued  within  the  court  of  ultimate  decision,  becixuse  the 
‘  electoi’al  system  does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  minorities.’ 
There  is  nothing  except  the  variety  of  our  constituent  bodies  to 
prevent  the  entire  legislature  fi'om  being  composed  of  the 
nominees  of  one  half  of  the  nation  {plus  one) :  the  other  hall 
{minus  one)  might  be,  for  all  political  pui’poses,  utterly  anuihi- 
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lated  and  for;»otten.  Such  a  result  would  embody  so  manifest 
an  injustice,  that  few  would  defend  it  in  principle,  or  endure  it 
in  practice. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  thrown  out  for  mitigating  or 
removing  this  anomaly.  Some  have  proposed  that  no  elector 
should  vote  for  more  than  one  membei*.  This,  where  there  are 
two  members,  would  remedy  the  evil  in  question,  but  would  in¬ 
volve  an  unfairness  of  an  opposite  kind  ;  since,  in  that  case,  the 
majority  and  minority  might  each  retuni  one  member,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  equally  represented,  unless  the  majority  should  ex¬ 
ceed  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Othera  suggest  that  each  consti¬ 
tuency  should  have  three  members,  each  elector  still  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  vote.  But  this  w/)uld  involve  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  or  amalgamation  of  many  boroughs,  or  the  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  most  inconvenient 
extent.  A  third  proposition  has  recently  been  made,  of  a 
highly  ingenious  kind,  —  viz.  that  besides  the  local  members, 
there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  national  members,  and  that 
any  electors  who  pleased  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  local  register,  and  inscribe  themselves  among 
the  voters  for  these  national  representatives.*  The  objection  to 
this  scheme  is  its  novelty:  a  discussion  of  its  merits  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  digression  for  our  limits. 

Now,  from  the  possible  extreme  result  of  the  exclusive 
representation  of  a  small  numerical  majority  of  the  nation,  we 
are  protected  only  by  those  very  anomalies  and  incongruities 
which  the  advocates  of  equal  electoral  districts  so  mercilessly 
and  inconsiderately  assail.  If  the  whole  country  were  one  vast 
‘  electoral  district,’  the  i)erfection  of  the  theory,  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  the  practice,  would  have  reache<l  their  climax:  the 
larger  and  more  homogeneous  .the  districts,  the  more  nearly  are 
botli  approached :  —  the  more  various  the  constituencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  effectually  are  both  avoided.  Now,  the 
proposed  plan  of  equal  electoral  districts  would  render  the  con¬ 
stituencies  frightfully  homogeneous,  and  similar  one  to  another. 
There  would  be  a  certain  number  of  purely  city  constituencies ; 
there  would  be  three  or  four  counties,  as  Westmoreland,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Sutherland,  which  would  afford  purely  rural  consti¬ 
tuencies  ;  but  all  the  rest  would  be  nnxed  and  uniform,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  blended  aggregate  from  small  towns  and  the  adjoining 
country  districts.  If  the  plan,  developed  by  Mr.  Mackay  in  the 
Pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  were 
adopted,  to  all  towns  with  a  j)opulation  of  41,0C0,  and  upwards, 
a  member  would  be  given  for  every  41,000  inhabitants.  In 
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this  category,  including  the  metropolis  and  its  different  districts, 
there  are  (or  were  in  1841)  40  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs, 
which  now,  among  them,  return  78  members,  representing  an 
aggregate  population  of  5,178,000;  —  which  population,  on  the 
proposed  basis,  would  entitle  them  to  124  members.  There  are 
12  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  several  others,  at  present  un¬ 
represented,  with  a  population  of  between  30,000  and  40,000. 
These  boroughs,  many  of  them  containing  four-fifths  of  the 
population  required  to  constitute  a  parliamentary  district,  might 
be  classed  with  those  just  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  the  town- 
people  would  be  sure  to  control  the  elections.  But,  to  be 
within  the  mark,  let  us  take  124  as  the  number  of  purely  town 
representations,  what  would  be  the  result?  The  House  of 
Commons  would  then  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  —  one  class, 
the  124  representing  constituencies  exclusively  of  one  character, 
and  all  the  rest,  534  in  number,  representing  mixed  consti¬ 
tuencies  of  town  and  country  people,  of  one  uniform  tone  and 
colour,  so  that  the  majority  in  one  would  probably  be  the 
majority  in  all.  If  again,  however,  the  prevalent  plan  of  giving 
two  members  to  each  constituency  were  adopted,  the  electoral 
districts  would  include  a  population  of  83,000,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  only  half  as  numerous.  In  that  case,  the  number  of 
pure  constituencies  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  mixed 
ones  w'ould  be  increased ;  and,  becoming  necessarily  more  and 
more  homogeneous  as  they  became  larger  in  extent,  the  evil  of 
the  exclusive  representation  of  the  majority  would  become  more 
and  more  enhanced. 

Finally :  any  very  wide  and  general  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  would  have  a  noxious  operation  not  commonly  perceived, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  with  a  provision  never  hitherto 
suggested  or  desired.  In  order  to  reap  from  it  the  public 
benefits  which  its  really  patriotic  advocates  anticipate  from  it — 
in  order  to  render  it  even  innocuous  or  safe,  it  w'ould  require  to 
be  coupled  with  a  provision  to  make  voting  compulsory,  or,  at 
least,  so  to  facilitate  it  by  arrangements  and  enforce  it  by 
consequences  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  virtually 
as  universal  as  its  possession.  The  reason  will  be  apparent  on  a 
littlp  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  all  which  the  most  com¬ 
plete  representation  —  even  if  such  actually  and  successfully 
followed  from  ‘complete’  suffrage — could  do,  would  be  to  confer 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  the  power  to  act  as  they  liked  ;  — 
to  act  wisely,  if  wisdom  were  their  salient  characteristic ;  to  act 
^Ifishly  and  unwisely,  if  folly,  ignorance,  or  ill-intention  pre¬ 
dominated  in  their  ranks.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
universal  or  quasi-universal  suffrage  —  ‘  complete  suffrage,’  as 
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Mr.  Sturge  calls  it  —  would  really  throw  the  I’epresentation  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  —  whether  it  would  give  us  the  real, 
deliberate  judgments  and  feelings  of  the  masses.  If  it  would  do 
this  —  if  its  operation  would  be  to  render  Parliament  the  bona 
Jide  embodiment  of  the  genuine  opinions  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
working  classes —  if  it  would  procure  us  their  individual,  uncan- 
vas!«ed,  unbiassed  answers  to  the  questions,  ‘  AVhlch  of  two 
‘  men,  whose  life  and  character  you  know,  will  you  choose  as 
‘your  legislator?’  ‘Which  of  two  sets  of  ]K)litical  doctrines 
‘will  you  patronise?’  ‘Which  side,  on  such  and  such  a 
‘  question,  will  you  adopt?’ — we  should  dread  and  deprecate  its 
advent  still,  but  much  less,  assuredly,  than  w'e  now  do.  But 
we  think  it  as  certain  as  the  effect  of  any  untried  or  partially 
tried  cause  can  be,  that  it  would  not  do  this  ;  —  that  universal 
suffrage,  or  any  near  approach  to  it,  would,  practically  and  in 
all  ordinary  times,  throw  the  representation  into  the  hands  of 
one  section  —  and  that  neither  the  most  numerous  nor  the  most 
desirable  section — of  the  working  classes ; — that  it  would  rarely 
give  us  the  natural  feelings  or  unsuggested  opinions  of  the  masses 
themselves,  but  only  the  reflected  ones  of  those  self-constituted 
and  self-reganllng  leaders  who  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  strikes,) 
seek  to  exploiter  them  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  political 
crotchets  or  personal  alms ;  —  and  that  whenever  it  did  give  a 
genuine  representation  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people,  it 
would  only  be  on  those  occasions  of  blinding  and  perilous  ex¬ 
citement  when  they  would  be  the  most  likely  to  think  super¬ 
ficially,  to  feel  passionately,  and  to  be  led  easily  and  fearfully 
astray.  We  are  not  speaking,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the 
operation  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  abstract,  or  as  it  might  be 
in  an  ideal  England — one  not,  we  trust,  quite  chimerietd,  but 
one,  as  certainly,  not  yet  realised — in  which  the  labouring  poor 
should  be  as  sober,  as  instructed,  and  as  well-to-do,  as  our  middle 
ranks  now  are :  we  are  speaking  of  its  inevitable  tendency  in 
our  country  as  it  actually  is — among  our  people,  such  as  history 
and  circumstances  have  made  them. 

The  ignorance  and  indiflerence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  poor 
is  the  rock  on  which  in  our  actual  condition  universal  suffrage 
would  be  inevitably  wrecked.  It  is  certain  that,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  agricultural  peasants  the  possession  of  a  vote 
would  at  present  be  a  dead  letter,  an  unvalued  privilege,  a 
nuisance  rather  than  otherwise.  They  understand  nothing  of 
politics,  they  feel  not  the  slightest  interest  about  them ;  their 
care  and  anxiety  arc  naturally  enough  confined  to  the  material 
wants  of  their  own  family ;  and  they  have  not  education  enough 
to  discover,  scarcely  to  understand  if  it  were  explained  to 
them,  the  bearing  of  this  or  that  political  measure,  of  the 
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triumph  of  this  or  that  candidate,  on  their  social  state.  Not 
knowing  how  to  vote,  not  understanding  why  they  should 
vote,  not  caring  for  whom  they  voted,  apart  from  occasional 
personal  predilections,  they  w'ould  in  ordinary  practice  never 
vote  at  all,  unless  bribed,  cajoled,  or  driven  to  the  polling- 
booth.  Hence  among  this  class  the  suffrage  would  cease  to  be 
exercised  by  all  save  a  turbulent,  agitating,  and  intriguing  few, 
who  would  be  far  from  being  either  fair  or  favourable  specimens 
of  their  fellows.  In  towns,  indeed,  where  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  is  both  more  intelligent,  and  more  accustomed  to  feel  an 
interest  in  political  discussions,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
electors  would  record  their  votes;  but  even  here,  generally 
speaking,  the  largest  class — the  class  whose  opinions  and  wishes 
we  most  desire,  to  ascertain  —  would  be  the  last  and  slowest  to 
express  them.  There  are  two  sections  of  workmen :  there  is 
the  steady,  peaceful,  industrious  artisan,  who  desires  nothing 
more  than  to  support  his  family  in  comfort  and  independence, 
by  honest  and  unremitting  industry,  and  to  pass  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  society ;  and  there  is  the  soi- 
disant  enlightened  artisan,  fonder  of  talking  than  of  working,  a 
reader  of  newspapers  rather  than  of  books,  a  frequenter  of  the 
public-house,  the  club-room,  and  the  union ;  who  prefers  the 
company  of  fellow-politicians  to  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  whose  languid  performance  of  his  personal  duties  is  a  poor 
guarantee  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  patriotic  ones. 
For  the  first  of  these  men,  a  day  lost  at  elections  or  in  a  canvass 
is  a  real  and  unpleasant  sacrifice ;  it  is  a  supper  the  less  or  the 
scantier  for  his  children,  it  is  an  unfinished  job,  a  lost  engage¬ 
ment,  an  interrupted  labour.  The  excitement  and  general  idle¬ 
ness  prevalent  for  many  days  during  election  times  interfere 
with  his  regular  duties,  and  diminish  his  already  inadequate 
earnings.  His  vote  is  to  him  a  nuisance  and  a-  loss.  For  the 
second,  the  noise  and  tumult  of  hustings  and  committee-rooms 
form  a  natural  and  favourite  atmosphere ;  he  is  in  his  element 
in  popular  commotions,  and  for  him  the  oftener  they  come  the 
better.  The  result  is,  that  the  one  whose  vote  we  wish  to  have, 
whose  opinion  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  is  silent ;  the  other, 
whose  vote  is  of  no  value,  either  intrinsically,  or  as  indicative  of 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  labouring  class,  never  misses  an 
occasion  of  recording  it.  And  thus  universal  suffrage,  when  un¬ 
accompanied  by  the  provision  we  have  suggested  to  neutralise 
its  evil,  ends  in  eliciting,  not  the  universal  sentiment,  but  the 
notions,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  least  numerous,  least 
competent,  and  least  important  section  of  the  masses. 

There  are  two  circumstances  in  which  this  objection  would  not 
apply,  but  where  it  would  give  place  to  another  and  a  still  more 
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decisive  one.  Two  conditions  may  be  supposed  under  which  the 
suffrages  of  nearly  all  the  working-class  might  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but  under  one  of  these  conditions  those  suffrages  would 
not  be  genuine  and  spontaneous,  and  under  the  other  they  would 
not  be  safe  or  beneficial.  When  questions  were  in  agitation,  or 
interests  at  stake,  which  interested  men  of  property,  but  which 
were  of  fmnt,  remote,  or  hidden  concern  to  proletaires,  every 
conceivable  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  former 
upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  drive  or  lead  them  to  the  poll. 
Persuasion,  bribery,  intiuiidation,  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
influence  of  local  position,  or  family  connexion,  would  be  em¬ 
ployed,  without  scruple  and  without  mercy,  to  induce  the  unin¬ 
terested  labourers  to  record,  not  their  wishes,  but  the  wishes  of 
their  superiors  in  rank.  Or  when  demagogues  and  agitators  by 
profession  had  any  cry  which  they  desired  to  raise,  any  sinister 
or  personal  purpose  which  they  wished  to  serve,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  they  would  contrive,  by  secret 
agents,  by  monster  meetings,  by  inflammatory  harangues,  by  the 
circulation  of  exciting  tracts,  to  arouse  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  secure  a  triumph  at  the  hustings  or  the 
]K)lling-booth.  But  in  neither  of  these  c.'ises  should  we  obtain 
the  genuine  expression  of  the  jiopular  voice.  In  neither  would 
the  honest  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  have  attained  their 
aim.  In  both  cases  there  would  have  ensued,  from  the  trial 
of  their  plan,  a  result  which  they  did  not  wish  for,  and  had 
not  foreseen.  In  both  cases  the  people  would  have  been  exploite 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  others.  In  both  cases,  all  which  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  had  effected,  would  have  been  the  multiplication 
of  the  jxilitical  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  same  political  artists 
as  at  present.  * 

Occasionally,  however,  crises  of  vast  excitement  and  mighty 
significance  arise,  when  popular  interests  are  too  manifestly  and 
too  painfully  involved  to  permit  popular  feeling  to  slumber,  when 
the  generally  languid  and  concealed  connexion  between  political 
affairs  and  the  social  welfare  of  tlie  masses  comes  suddenly  out 
into  startling  and  vivid  light ;  or,  when  some  abnormal  exacer¬ 
bation  of  their  material  privations  arouses  them  to  seek  in  poli¬ 
tical  operations  at  once  an  explanation  and  a  cure.  On  such 
occasions  Universal  Suffrage  will  become  something  more  than 
a  name,  or  an  instrument  for  other  men  to  work  with.  Under 
the  supposed  excitement  nearly  every  man  will  give  his  vote 
without  being  either  bribed,  or  coaxed,  or  goaded  to  the  hustings. 
But  these  are  precisely  the  occasions  when  Universal  Suffrage 
is  least  likely  to  return  a  healthy  or  serviceable  answer  to  the 
appeal  made  to  it.  The  popular  mind  is  then  in  a  state  of  too 
vehement  emotion  to  promise  either  careful  consideration  or  a 
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ju8t  perception  of  its  true  interests,  or  even  to  afford  a  fair 
representation  of  its  ordinary  workings.  In  five  cases  out  of  six 
these  moments  of  general  awakening  from  the  usual  monotonous 
apathy  of  daily  labour  will  occur,  either  in  periods  of  scarcity  or 
of  commercial  convulsion ;  in  })eriods,  that  is,  when  the  greatest 
coolness  and  patience  are  needed  to  weather  the  crisis,  without 
aggravating  or  prolonging  it.  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the 
danger  and  augment  the  sufferings  of  such  times,  it  is  for 
popular  commotion  to  be  8u[)erinduced  upon  popular  privation. 
If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  increase  the  peril  and  the  wretched¬ 
ness  to  incurable  intensity,  it  is  for  the  masses  to  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  political  action  at  seasons  of  such  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  maddening  excite¬ 
ment.  A  system  of  rule  under  which  the  sovereign  power  is 
dormant  and  inert  when  ordinarily  comfortable,  and  called  into 
action  and  made  omnipotent  only  when  frantic  with  misery; 
under  which  it  abnegates  its  functions  in  hours  of  calm,  to 
resume  them  in  its  moments  of  passion ;  under  which  it  drops 
the  reins  when  the  driving  is  easy  and  the  road  is  smooth,  to 
snatch  them  at  those  difficult  and  perilous  passages  when  the 
cool  and  dexterous  hand  of  long  experience  is  especially  required 
—  surely  carries  its  own  condemnation  on  its  face. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  widely  popular 
franchise ;  in  order  to  make  it  what  its  sincerest  advocates  desire 
it  should  be  —  an  actual  reality,  not  a  mere  deceptive  name ; 
in  order  to  enable  universal  suffrage  to  express  the  universal 
will ;  —  it  would  require  to  be  united  with  some  provision  for 
making  the  exercise  of  it  universal  also — compulsory,  or  virtually 
so.  Practicjlly,  we  believe,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  The  non-exercise  of  the  fmnchise  at  one  election 
might  incur  forfeiture  of  it  at  the  next ;  or  a  voting  paper,  like  the 
oensu8-pa{)er,  might  be  left  at  each  man’s  house  to  be  filled  up, 
and  be  called  for  by  the  profier  officer,  who  should  take  the 
declaration  of  the  signer  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  signature 
and  vote.  The  rule  once  decided  on,  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  be  merely  matters  of  derail  for 
official  ingenuity.  On  principle  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  such  enforced  performance  of  a  patriotic  function.  The 
object  which  the  State  has  in  view  is  to  obtain  the  expression 
of  opinion — the  vote  —  of  every  enfranchised  citizen.  The 
natural  and  self-suggested  mode  of  securing  this  object,  is 
surely  not  to  leave  every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  his  own 
laziness,  indifference,  or  forgetfulness,  so  that  he  may  register 
his  vote  or  not  as  he  pleases,  but  to  ask  him  for  it, — exactly 
as  it  asks  him  for  other  things  which  it  wants  from  him  — 
his  tax-paying  liabilities,  for  example,  or  the  numbers,  ages. 
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and  occupations  of  his  household.  Not  only  can  there  be 
no  objection,  but  there  is  every  inducement,  on  the  score  of 
principle,  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  If  the  franchise  is 
conferred  upon  a  citizen  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  object  of  the  Constitution 
— viz.,  good  government,  and  fair  representation  of  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  people, —  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  to  ensure 
its  exercise,  as  to  bestow  it :  to  do  the  one,  and  omit  the  other, 
is  to  leave  the  work  half  done.  If  it  be  given  —  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  claimed  —  on  the  plea  of  right, — then  it  is  fit  that  the 
eitizen  should  be  reminded  that  every  right  involves  a  cor¬ 
responding  duty ;  that  to  claim  his  share  in  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  yet  neglect  to  perform  his  share  in  its  functions 
and  obligations,  is  neither  permissible  nor  just.  In  truth  the  para¬ 
mount  object  of  the  suffrage  is  to  secure  good  legislators  and 
rulers :  he  who  will  not  do  his  part  towards  securing  this  national 
blessing,  clearly  neither  deserves  the  franchise,  nor  can  estimate 
its  meaning  and  its'value.  The  State  does  not  leave  it  optional 
with  a  citizen  whether  he  will  serve  on  a  jury,  or  fill  up 
a  census-paper  or  a  tax-paper,  or  accept  a  parochial  or  muni¬ 
cipal  office.  Why  should  it  leave  it  at  his  option  whether  or 
not  he  will  help  to  elect  the  nation’s  lawgivers  and  chiefs  ?  If, 
indeed,  those  whom  he  chooses  were  to  legislate  for  him  alone, 
there  might  be  some  show  of  justice  in  allowing  him  a  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  whether  he  should  trouble  himself  about  the 
matter.  But  when  he  has  had  the  function  assigned  to  him  — 
w’hether  imposed  upon  him  as  a  social  obligation,  or  conferred 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  own  claim  —  of  choosing  those 
who  are  to  govern  all  his  fellow-citizens, — then  to  neglect  that 
choice,  or  to  be  careless  over  it, — to  choose  bad  men,  or  to 
abstain  from  choosing  any, — or  to  abstain  from  preventing  bad 
men  from  being  chosen,  is  an  obvious  dereliction  of  duty,  to 
which  the  fcitale  should  never  make  itself  a  party.* 

How  far  the  English  public  is  as  yet  from  having  risen  to  the 
‘  height  of  this  great  argument,’  will  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  contest  with  the 
numbers  on  the  register.  From  the  same  comparison  we  may 
also  learn  how  partially  the  franchise  is  valued  in  ordinary  times 
even  by  those  more  educated  classes  who  now  possess  it ;  —  and 
we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  applying  the  argument,  h  fortiori, 
to  those  less  enlightened  and  less  political  classes  to  whom  it 

*  A  proposal  to  make  voting  compulsory  was  recently  negatived 
in  the  late  French  Chamber;  but  in  this  case  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  neglect  punishable.  By  the  actual  law,  unless  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  electors  vote,  the  election  is  void. 
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is  proposed  to  extend  it.  The  following  table  is  made  out  from 
the  best  and  most  recent  materials  extant.  AVe  have  been  obliged 
to  confine  it  to  sinple  elections  —  those  where  only  one  Member 
WJis  habitually  or  on  that  occasion  returnable,  —  as  there  is  no 
published  account  of  the  number  who  actually  polled  ;  and  where 
there  are  two  or  more  candidates,  therefore,  the  uncertain  num¬ 
ber  of  plumpers  and  split  votes  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
this  otherwise  than  by  an  examination  of  each  separate  poll- 
book.  The  figures  are  taken  from  Dodd’s  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
panion  for  1851,  and  Ridgway’s  Parliamentary  Manual  for  the 
same  year. 


Places. 

Rcgis- 

tercnl 

Bluctors. 

Number 

who 

Polled. 

Places. 

Regis¬ 

tered 

iilectors. 

^umlicr 

who 

Polled. 

Aberdeen  -  -  | 

4,153 

1,340 

Lincoln 

i 

1,372  j 

1,102 

Abingdon  - 

314  1 

30-1  ! 

Liskeard  - 

324 

287 

Athlone  - 

330 

196 

London 

20,250 

8,831 

Aylesbury  (1848)i 

1,405 

959 

Lyme  Regis  (D.) 

317 

293 

Aylesbury  (1850)i 

1,405 

646 

Lymington 

287 

224 

Banbury  - 

551 

390 

Mallow 

213 

130 

Bewdley  - 

375 

327 

Mayo 

1,014 

234 

Button 

1,497 

1,187 

Montrose  - 

1,345 

1,108 

Boston 

1,003 

743 

Newcastle  (S.)  - 

1,028 

913 

Cardigan  - 

650 

590 

New  Ross  - 

187 

124 

Carlow 

449 

265 

Orkney 

627 

392 

Cheltenham 

2,278 

1,821 

Peebleshire 

563 

403 

Cheshire  (N.)  - 

7,495 

5,493 

Poole 

498 

354 

Chester  - 

2,529 

1,631 

1  Shaftesbury 

514 

389 

Cirencester 

467 

392 

Sligo 

603 
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Colchester 

1,250 

1,009 

!  S.  Shields  - 

903 

538 

Cork 

3,244 

1,377 

St.  Alban’s 

504 

423 

Drogheda  - 

579 

307 

j  St.  Ives  - 

585 

403 

Dumbartonshire 

1,215 

830 

Stockport  - 

1,224 

1,126 

Dundalk  - 

400 

i  245 

Sunderliind 

1,728 

1,281 

Dungarvon 

1  407 

I  286 

Surrey 

3,610 

2,132 

Falkirk  - 

1  1,710 

1,013 

Truro 

553 

468 

Fifeshire  - 

2,659 

1,602 

Wakefield - 

731 

652 

Greenock  - 

1,186 

771 

Wallingford 

419 

320 

Haddingtonshire 

662 

407 

Walsall  - 

911 

695 

Hampshire  (N.) 

'  3,580 

2,067 

Warrington 

697 

i  625 

1  Horsham  - 

,  346 

1  297 

Westbury  - 

334 

319 

1  Huddersfield 

1,019 

;  1,029. 

Wicklow  - 

1,077 

723 

j  Hytlie 

758 

400 

Wight  (Isle  of)  - 

1,665 

849 

1  Kidderminster  - 

470 

417 

Yorkshire  (W.R.’ 

36,750 

26,538 

i  Kinsale  - 

1  281 

191 

York 

4,289 

2,422 

1  Lancaster  - 

1 

1  1,372 

1,256 

Youghall  - 

408 

276 
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The  expected  Reform  Bill. 
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We  feel  averse  to  tables  in  which  a  considerable  conjec¬ 
tural  element  must  necessarily  enter.  Otherwise,  if  we  could 
have  ventured  to  give  the  estimate  we  had  framed  from  the 
recorded  votes  of  the  number  of  electors  who  actually  polled 
in  the  larger  boroughs  and  counties,  we  should  have  brought 
out  still  more  strongly  the  two  conclusions  deducible  from 
this  table;  viz.  first,  the  inadequate  number  of  the  re¬ 
gistered  electors  who  take  the  trouble  to  vote  —  sometimes 
not  half,  often  not  above  two-thirds ;  and  secondly,  the 
much  larger  proportion  of  electors  who  record  their  votes 
in  small  boroughs,  and  those  under  local  influence,  than  in 
the  larger  constituencies ;  showing  that  where  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  languid  in  the  matter,  and  vote  in  full  numbers 
only  when  driven  to  the  poll.  We  believe  we  are  near  the  mark 
in  stating  that,  taking  together  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Lambeth,  Leeds,  Mary- 
lebone,  Newcastle,  and  Nottingham,  out  of  131,169  electors, 
only  72,187,  or  55  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votes  ;  while  in 
Bridgenorth,  Cirencester,  Devonport,  Dover,  Horsham,  Lym- 
ington,  Westbury,  Aylesbury,  Hastings,  Pontefract,  and  Taun¬ 
ton,  out  of  10,638  electors,  9850  voted,  or  92  per  cent. 


No.  CXCIV.  tcill  be  published  in  April. 


